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MA1IAY ANA AND HINA YANA BUDDHISM, 
OR THE BODHISATTVA-IDEAL AND THE* 
SRAV AKA-IDEAL AS DISTINGUISHED IN 
THE OPENING CHAPTER OP THE 

GANDAVYCHA* 

• • 

1 

When we come to the Gandavyuha after the Lankava- 
tQra, or the Yajrucchertiku, or the Parinirvuna, or even after 
the i{(ultlharma-Pvmlartka > or the Sukhfivatlvyfiha, we find 
a complete change of the stage where the great religious 
drama of Mahnyana Buddhism is enacted. There is nothing 
cold here, nothing grey, nothing earth-coloured, nothing 
humanly mean; for everything one touches in the Gaiula- 
ttyfiha shines out in an unsurpassable manner. We arc no 
more in this world of limitation, adumbration, and obduracy; 
we are miraculously lifted up among the heavenly galaxies. 
The ethereal world is luminosity itself. Here is no sombre¬ 
ness of earthly Jctavana, no disrepntableness of the drv- 
v rass seat on which the Lion of the Sakya probably sat 

• The GaiyJavySha or 4vaf<niu«i/.-a, comprehensively known ns 
£ 15 ! (hua-ycn-clting) in Chinese, represents 11 great school of Malui- 
jnn thought. Traditionally, the Sutra is believed to have lreeti 
delivered by the Buddha while he was iu deep meditation after the 
Enlightenment. Iu this Sutra the Buddha gives no personal dis- 
•urges on any subject except giving the sanction, ’'SAdhu! Sudhu!” to 
^ statements made by the attending Bodhisattvus tmeh as MaiijuSrl 
Sumnntabhndrn, or emitting rays of supernatural light from the 
•ious parts of his body as required by the occasion. The Sanskrit 
rulavyOha exclusively treats of the pilgrimage of Sudhnna under the 
rcction of the Bodliisattva ManjuirS. The young pilgrim-aspirant 
r Supreme Enlightenment visits one teacher after another, amount- 
• to more than fifty in number. The object is to find out wluit 
< 'Untes the life of devotion as practised by a Bodhisattva. 
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when preaching; here is no group of shabbily-dressed 
mendicants listening to a discourse on the unreality of an 
individual ego-soul. When the Buddha enters into a certain 
kind of Samadhi, the pavilion where lie is situated all of a 
sudden expands to the fullest limits of the universe; in other 
words, the universe itself is dissolved in the being of the 
Buddha. The universe is the Buddha, and the Buddha is 
the universe. And this is not mere expanse of Emptiness, 
nor is it the shrivelling-up of it into an atom; for the ground 
is paved with diamonds; the pillars, beams, railings, etc. are 
inlaid with all kinds of precious stones and gems sparkling 
brilliantly and each reflecting others glitteringly. 

Not only is the universe of the Oandavyiiha not on this 
side of existence, but the audience surrounding the Buddha 
is not a mortal one. The Bodhisattvas, the Sravakas, and 
even the worldly lords who are assembling here are all 
spiritual beings. Though the Sravakas and lords and their 
followers do not fully comprehend the signification of the 
miracles going on about them, none of them are those whose 
minds are still under the bondage of ignorance and folly. 
If they were, they could not even he present at this extra¬ 
ordinary scene. 

How does all this come about? 

The compilation of the Gcmdavyuha was made possible 
owing to a definite change which took place in the mind of 
the Buddha concerning life and the world. Thus in the 
study of the Gondavyilha, what is most essential to know 
is that the Buddha is no more living in the world which 
can be conceived in terms of space and time. His conscious- ‘ 
ness is not that of an ordinary mind which must be regulated 
according to the senses and logic. Nor is it a product of 
poetical imagination which creates its own images an<L 
methods of dealing with particular objects. The Buddha of 
the Gandavyuha lives in a spiritual world. 

In this world there is no time-division such as the past, t 
present, and future; for they have contracted themselj^aJs 
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into a .single moment of the present where life quivers in 
its true sense. The conception of time as an objective blank- 
in which particular events as its contents succeed one after 
another has completely vanished. The Buddha in the Gtiiidu 
thus knows no time-continuity, the past and future are both 
rolled up in this present moment of illumination, and this 
present moment is not something standing still with all its 
contents, for it ceaselessly moves on. Thus the past is the 
present, so is the future, but this present in which the past 
and the future are merged never remains the present; in 
other words, it is eternally present. And at the centre of 
this eternal present the Buddha has fixed his abode which 
is no abode. 

As with time, so with space. Space in the Gandavyiiha 
is not an extension divided by mountains and forests, rivers 
and oceans, lights and shades, the visible and the invisible. 
Extension is here indeed, as there is no contraction of space 
into one single block of existence; but what we have here 
is an infinite mutual fusion or penetration of all things, each 
with its individuality yet with something universal in it. 
A general fusion thus taking place is the practical annihila¬ 
tion of space which is recognisable only through change and 
division and impenetrability. To illustrate this state of 
existence, the Gandavyiiha makes everything it depicts trans¬ 
parent and luminous, for luminosity is the only possible 
earthly representation that conveys the idea of universal 
interpenetration, the ruling topic of the Sutra. A world of 
lights transcending distance, opacity, and ugliness of all 
sorts, is the world of the Gandavyiiha. 

With the annihilation of space and time, there evolves 
a realm of imagelessness or shadowlessness ( anabhdsa ). As 
long as there are lights and shades, the principle of individ¬ 
uation always overwhelms us human mortals. In the 
Gandavyiiha there is no shadowiness; it is true, there are 
rivers, flowers, trees, nets, banners, etc. in the land of purity, 
in the description of which the compiler taxes his human 
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imagination to its utmost limits; but no shadows are visible 
here anywhere. The clouds themselves are luminous bodies 
—so many of them overhanging in the Jetavnna of the 
Gandavyuha —which are described in terms of Mali ay ana 
world-conception. 

This universe of luminosity, the scene of interpenetra¬ 
tion, is known as Dharmndhatn in contrast to Lokadhfitu 
which Is this world of particulars. In the Dharmadhfitu 
there are space and time and individual beings os in the 
Lokadhatu, but they show none of their earthly characteris¬ 
tics of separateness and obduracy as are perceivable in the 
latter. For the Dharmadhfitu is not a universe spatially or 
temporarily constructed like the Lokadhatu, and yet it is 
not utter blankness or mere void which is identifiable with 
absolute non-entity. The Dliarmadh&tu is a real existence 
and not separated from the Lokadhatu, only it is not the 
same as the latter, it is realisable when the solid outlines 
of individuality melt away and the feeling of finiteness no 
more oppresses one. The Gandavyuha is thus also known 
as the “Entering into the Dharmadhatu. ” 

2 

What are then some of the chief changes of thought that 
have taken place in Buddhism enabling it to evolve a universe 
to be known as Dharmadhatu? What are those feelings 
and ideas which have entered into the consciousness of the 
inhabitants of the Dharmadhfitu? In short, what are the 
Mahayana qualifications of the Tathagata, Bodhisattva, and 
Srfivaka ? As far as the opening chapter of the Gandavyuha 
is concerned, the following points may be noted. 

1. The one dominant feeling, we may almost assert, 
that runs through the text is ail active sense of grand in¬ 
scrutable mystery (acintya), going beyond the power of 
thinking and description. Everything one sees, hears, or 
observes in the Dharmadhfitu is a mystery, because it is 
incomprehensible to ordinary sense or logical measurement. 
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Jetavana of so many square miles abruptly expands to the 
ends of the universe—does this not surpass human concep¬ 
tion t A Bodhisattva comes from a world lying even beyond 
the furthest end of the universe, that is. beyond an ocean 
of worlds as innumerable as particles of atoms constituting 
a Buddhn-land—is this not a wonderful event .’ And let ns 
remind you that this Bodhisattva is accompanied by his 
retinues as innumerable as the number of atoms constituting 
a Buddha-land, and again that these visitors are coming 
from all the ten quarters, accompanied not only by their 
innumerable retinues but surrounded by luminous clouds, 
shining banners, etc. Depict all tins in your own minds ex¬ 
ercising all the power of imagination that you can command 
—is it not really a most miraculous sight altogether trans¬ 
cending human thought? All" that the poor writer of the 
Gandnvyuha can say is “inconceivable” (nrinti/n) and “in¬ 
describable” ( anabhilapya ). The miracles performed are 
not of such local or partial nature as we encounter in most 
religions literature. Miracles so called are ordinarily a 
man’s walking on water, a stick changing into a tree, a blind 
man being enabled to see, and so on. Not only are all these 
miracles recorded in the history of religion quite insignificant 
in scale when compared with those of the GirndavyftJui, but 
they are fundamentally different from the latter; for the 
latter are possible only when the whole scheme of the universe 
as we conceive it is altered from its very basis. 

2. We are impressed now with the spiritual powers of 
the Buddha who can achieve all these wonders by merely 
entering into a certain Samadhi. What are these powers? 
They are defined thus: 1. The sustaining and inspiring 
power ( ailhishthihw ) which is given to the Bodhisattva to 
achieve the end of his life; 2. The power of working miracles 
(t'ikurrita ); 3. The power of ruling (unubhuvu) ; 4. The 
power of the original vow (purvapranulhdna ); f>. The power 
of goodness practised in his former lives (pilrvasukritakv- 
salanuda ); 6. The power of receiving all good friends 
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( kalydnamitraparigrahu) ; 7. The power of pure faith and 
knowledge ( sraddJidyajndnavtisuddhi) ; 8. The power of at¬ 
taining a highly illuminating faith ( uddvddhinmkfyara- 
lilalsapiatilambha) : 9. The power of purifying the thought 
of the Bodhi.snttva (bodhisuttvtidliydxayuparixuddhi) ; and 
10. The power of earnestly walking towards all-knowledge 
and original vows ( adhyasayaxa nuij dtit dp rani<! h d a aprax- 
ihdna). 

3. The fact that it was due to the miraculous power 
of the Samfulhi attained by the Buddha which caused the 
transformation of the entire city of Jetnvana makes one 
inquire into the nature of the Samfulhi. According to the 
GanduvyiViu, the miracle was effected by the strength of a 
great compassionate heart ( mahdkanind ) which constitutes 
the very essence of the Samfulhi; for compassion is its body 
(sarlra), its face (muklia), its forehead (purvangania), and 
the means of expanding itself all over the universe. Without 
this great heart of love and compassion, the Buddha’s 
Samfulhi, however exalted it may he in every other way, 
will be of no avail in the enactment of the great spiritual 
drama so wonderfully described here. This is indeed what 
characteristically distinguishes the Mahavana from nil that 
has preceded it in the history of Buddhism. Owing to its 
self-expanding and self-creating power, a great loving heart 
transforms this earthly world into one of splendour and 
mutual fusion, and this is where the Buddha is always 
abiding. 

4. The Gundavyulia is in a sense the history of the 
inner religious consciousness of Samantabhadra the Bodlii- 
sattva, whose wisdom-eye (jndiwcakslntx), life of devotion 
(coryu), and original vow’s (pranidhdna) make up its con¬ 
tents. Thus all the Bodhisattvas taking part in the establish¬ 
ment of the Dharmadhatu are bom ( abkinirydta ) of the 
life and vows of Samantabhadra. And Sndhana’s chief 
object of pilgrimage which is told in such details in the 
Gandavyuha was nothing else than identifying himself with 
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Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva. When after visiting more 
than fifty teachers of all sorts he came to Samantabhadra, 
he was thoroughly instructed by the Bodhisattva as regards 
his life of devotion, his knowledge, his vows, his miraculous 
powers, etc.; and when Sudhana realised what all these 
Buddhist disciplines meant he found himself in complete 
identity not only with Samantabhadra, but with all the 
Buddhas, his body filled the universe to its ends, and his life 
of devotion ( caryd ), his enlightenment (sambodhi), his trans¬ 
formation-bodies (vikui'vita), his revolution of the Dharma- 
wheel, his elocjuence, his voice, his faith, his abode, his love 
and compassion, and his emancipation and mastery over the 
world were exactly those of Samantabhadra and all the 
Buddhas. 

What concerns us here most is the idea of vow ( prani - 
dhana) which is made by a Bodhisattva in the beginning of 
his career and which controls all his later life. Ilis vows are 
concerned with enlightening, or emancipating, or saving all 
his fellow-beings which include not only sentient beings but 
the non-sentient. The reason he gives up everything that is 
ordinarily regarded as belonging to oneself is not to gain a 
word or a phrase of truth for himself—there is in fact no 
such thing in the great ocean of reality; what he wants to 
accomplish by his life of self-sacrifice is to lead all beings 
to final emancipation, to a state of happiness which is not 
of this world, to make the light of knowledge illuminate the 
whole universe, and to see all the Buddhas praised and 
adored by all beings. This is what is absorbingly interest¬ 
ing in the life of devotion practised by Samantabhadra the 
Bodhisattva. 


3 

Reference was made to the sense of mystery which 
pervades the whole text of the Oandavyiiha as one of its 
striking characteristics. I want now to fathom this and 
point out where it originates, that is, what is its philosophical 
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background. For the Oandavyuha has its own view of the 
world and the mind, and it is based on this philosophical 
view that so many miracles, mysteries, or inconceivabilities 
succeed one after another in a most wonderful manner— 
which to many may appear to be altogether too fantastic, 
too beyond the reach of common sense. But when we grasp 
the central fact of spiritual experience gone through by the 
Bodhisattvas as narrated in the Sutra, all the rest, of the 
scenes depicted here suggest perfect naturalness, and there 
are no irrationalities. The main thing, therefore, lor us to 
do if we desire to understand the Gandavyfthu, will be to 
take hold of its ruling idea. 

The ruling idea of the Gandavyiiha is known as the 
doctrine of interpenetration. It is a thought somewhat 
similar to the Hegelian philosophy of concrete-universals. 
Each individual reality, besides being itself, reflects in it 
something of the universal, and at the same time it is itself 
because of other individuals. A system of perfect relation¬ 
ship exists among individual existences and also between 
individuals and universals, between particular objects and 
general ideas. This perfect net-work of mutual relations has 
received the technical name of interpenetration in the hands 
of Mahayana philosophers. 

When the Empress Tse-t'ien of T'ang felt it difficult 
to grasp the meaning of interpenetration, Fa-tsaug, the great 
master of the Avatamsaka school of Buddhism, illustrated 
it in the following way. lie had first a candle lighted, and 
then encircling it had mirrors on all sides. The central light 
reflected itself in every one of the mirrors, and every one of 
these reflected lights was reflected again in every mirror, 
so that there was a perfect interplay of lights, that is, of 
concrete-universals. This is said to have enlightened the 
mind of the Empress. It is necessary to have this kind of 
philosophy in the understanding of the Gandavyitha or the 
Avatamsaka. The following extracts from the text before 
us will help us to have a glimpse into its abstruse teaching. 
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After describing the transformations that took place in 
Jetavana when the Bucldha entered into a Samfulhi known 
as Simhavijrimbhita, the Oanduvy ttha goes on to say: “All 
this is due to the Buddha's miraculous ( acintya) deeds of 
goodness, to his miraculous work of purity, to his miracu¬ 
lously mighty power; all this is because he has the miraculous 
power of transforming his one body and making it pervade 
the entire universe; it is because he has the miraculous 
power of making all the Buddhas, all the Buddha-lands with 
their splendours enter into his own body; it is because he 
has the miraculous power of manifesting all the images of 
the Dharmadhfitu within one single particle of dust; it is 
because he has the miraculous power of revealing all the 
Buddhas of the past with their successive doings within a 
single pore of his skin; it is because he has the miraculous 
power of illuminating the entire universe with each one of 
the rays which emanate from his body; it is because he has 
the miraculous power of evolving clouds of transformation 
from a single pore of his skin and making them fill up all 
the Buddha-lands; it is because he has the miraculous power 
of revealing in a single pore of his skin the whole history of 
all the worlds in the ten quarters from their first appearance 
until their final destruction. It is for these reasons that in 
this grove of Jetavana are revealed all the purities and 
splendours of the Buddha-lands." 

When all the Bodhisattvas with an inconceivable number 
of followers come from the ten quarters of the world and 
begin to get settled around the Buddha, the Qundavyuha 
explains for its readers who are these Bodhisattvas miracu¬ 
lously assembling here accompanied mostly by luminous 
clouds, and gives among others the following characterisation 
of the Bodhisattvas: 

“All these Bodhisattvas from the ten quarters of the 
world together with their retinues are born of the life and 
vows of Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva. By means of their 
pure wisdom-eye they see all the Buddhas of the past, 
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present, ami future, and also hear the ocean of the Sutras 
and the revolving of the Dharma-whcel by all the Buddhas. 
They are all masters of the excellent PiiramitHs; they ap¬ 
proach and serve all the Tathagatas who are performing 
miracles every minute; the}' are also able to expand their 
own bodies to the ends of the universe; they bring forth 
by means of their body of light all the religions assemblies 
conducted by the Buddha; they reveal in each particle of 
dust all the worlds, singly and generally, with their different 
conditions and multitudes; and in these different worlds they 
choose the most opportune season to discipline all beings 
and to bring them to maturity; emitting a deep, full sound 
from every pore of the skin, which reverberates throughout 
the universe, they discourse on the teachings of all the 
Buddhas.’* 

All these statements may sound too figurative, too 
fabulous, too fantastic to be seriously considered by the 
rationally-minded, so called. Prom the realistic point of 
view which upholds objective validity and sense-measurement 
as the sole standard of truth, the Ganduvyuha fares rather 
ill. But we must remember that there is another point of 
view, especially in matters spiritual, which pays no attention 
to the rationalistic interpretation of our inner experiences. 
The human body, ordinarily or from the sense-point of view, 
occupies a limited area of space which can be measured, 
and continues to live also during a measurable period of 
time. And against this body there is the whole -expanse 
of the universe including all the mountains and oceans on 
earth and also all the starry heavens. How can this body 
of ours be made to take in the entire objectivity? How 
can our insignificant, ignominious “hair-hole” or “pore of 
the skin” ( romnkupa) be turned into a holy stage, where all 
the Tathagatas of the past, present, and future can congre¬ 
gate for their spiritual discourses? Obviously, this is an 
utter impossibility or the height of absurdity. But the 
strange fact is that when a door opens and a light shines 
from an unknown source into the dark chamber of conscious- 
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ness, all the time- and space-limitations dissolve away, and 
we make a Simhanada (lion-roar), “Before Abraham was 
J am”, or “I alone am the honoured one above and below all 
the heavens.” The OavrlavyUha is written always from this 
exalted point of view. If science surveys the objective 
world, and philosophy unravels intricacies of logic, Buddhism 
dives into the very abyss of being, and tells us in the 
directest possible manner all it sees under the surface. 

4 

Having acquainted ourselves with the general atmos¬ 
phere in which the Gandavyuhu moves, let us now proceed 
to see what are the constituents of the audience, that is, what 
are the particular characteristics of Bodhisattvahood as dis¬ 
tinguished from those of Sravakahood. In other words, the 
question is concerned with the differentia of Mali ay an a Bud¬ 
dhism. When we know how the Bodhisattva is qualified in 
the Qantfuvyuha, we know also how Bodhisattvahood dif¬ 
ferentiates itself from Sravakahood and what are the Maha- 
yana thoughts as they are presented in this Sutra against 
those of the llinayana. For the opening chapter of the 
GandavyQhn emphatically sets up the Bodhisattvas against 
the Sravakas giving reasons why the latter are unable to 
participate like the Bodhisattvas in the development of the 
grand spiritual life. 

The Bodhisattvas numbering five hundred are attending 
the assembly which takes place under the supervision of the 
Buddha in Jetavana. The same number of the Sravakas are 
also found among the audience. Of the Sravakas such names 
are mentioned as KAriputra, Maudgalyayana, Mahakasvapa, 
Revata, Subhuti, Aniruddha, Nandika, Kapphina, Katya- 
j T ana, Purna, Metrayaplputra, etc., while Samantabhadra and 
Manju&rl stand out prominently as the two leaders of the five 
hundred Bodhisattvas. The Bodhisattvas are all qualified as 
“having issued from the life and vows of Samantabhadra”: 
(1) they are unattached in their conduct because they are 
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able to expand themselves in all the Bnddha-lands; (2) they 
manifest innumerable bodies because they can go over every¬ 
where there are Buddhas; (3) they are in possession of an 
unimpeded unspoiled eyesight because they can perceive the 
miraculous transformations of all the Buddhas; (4) they 
are able to visit anywhere without bounds because they 
never neglect appearing in all places where the Buddhas 
attain to their enlightenment; (5) they are in possession of 
a limitless light because they can illumine the ocean of all 
the Bnddha-truths with their light of knowledge; (6) they 
have an inexhaustible power of eloquence through eternity 
because their speech has no taint; (7) they abide in the 
highest wisdom which knows no limits like space because 
their conduct is pure and free from taints; (8) they have 
no fixed abode because they reveal themselves personally in 
accordance with the thoughts and desires of all beings; (ft) 
they are free from obscurities because they know that there 
are really no beings, no soul-substances in the world of 
beings; and finally (10) they are in possession of trans¬ 
cendental knowledge which is as vast as space because they 
illuminate all the DharmadhRtus with their net of light.” 

In another place where the Bodhisattvas visiting Jeta- 
vana from the ten quarters of the universe to contribute 
their shares in the grand demonstration of the Buddha’s 
spiritual powers are characterised, we find among other 
things the following statements: “All the Bodhisattvas know 
that all beings are like inaya, that all the Buddhas are like 
shadows, that all existence with its rise and fall is like a 
dream, that all forms of karma are like images in a mirror, 
that the rising of all tilings is like a fata morgana, that all 
the worlds are mere transformations; further, the Bodhi¬ 
sattvas are all endowed with the ten powers, knowledge, 
dignity, and faith of the Tat ha gat a, which enable them to 
roar like a lion; they have deeply delved into the ocean of 
inexhaustible eloquence, they have acquired the knowledge 
of explaining the truths for all beings; they are complete 
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masters of their conduct so that they move about in the 
•world as freely as in space; they are in possession of all the 
miraculous powers belonging to a Bodhisattva; their strength 
and energy will crush the army of Mara; their knowledge- 
power penetrates into the past, present, and future; know¬ 
ing that all things are like space, they practise non-resistance, 
and are not attached to them; though they work indefati- 
gably for others, they know that when things are observed 
from the point of view of all-knowledge, nobody knows 
whence they come; though they recognise an objective world, 
they know that its existence is something unobtainable; they 
enter into all the worlds by means of incorruptible know¬ 
ledge; in all the worlds they reveal themselves with the 
utmost freedom; they are born in all the worlds, take all 
forms; they transform a small area into an extended tract of 
land, and the latter again into a small area; all the Buddhas 
are revealed in one single moment of their thought; the 
powers of all the Buddhas are added on to them; they 
survey the entire universe in one glance and are not at all 
confused; they are able to visit all the worlds in one 
moment. * ’ 

Against this characterisation of the Bodhisattvas, what 
have we for that of the five hundred Sravakas? According 
to the Gaiidavyuha, “They are enlightened in the self-nature 
of truth and reason, they have an insight into the limit of 
reality, they have entered into the essence of things, they 
are out of the ocean of becoming, they abide where the 
Buddha-merit is stored, they are released from the bondage 
of the Knots and Passions, they dwell in the house of non- 
attachment, they stay in the serenity of space, they have 
their desires, errors, and doubts wiped off by the Buddha, 
and they are rightly and faithfully devoted to the Buddlia- 
oceau.” 

When Sravakaliood is compared with Bodhisattvahood 
as they are here particularised, we at once perceive how cold, 
aloof, and philosophical the one is, in great contrast to the 
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spiritual activities and miraculous movements of the other. 
The Bodhisattva is always kept busy doing something for 
others, sometimes spreading himself all over the universe, 
sometimes appearing in one or another path of existence, 
sometimes destroying the army of evil ones, sometimes paying 
reverence and making offerings to the Buddhas of the past, 
present, and future. And in these movements he is per¬ 
fectly at home, he goes on everywhere with the utmost ease 
and spontaneity as nothing impedes his manoeuvring as a 
world-saviour. The Sr&vaka is on the other hand an intellec¬ 
tual recluse, his insight is altogether philosophical and has 
no religious fervour accompanying it, he is satisfied with 
what lie has attained by himself, and has no desire stirred 
within himself to let others share also in his spiritual or 
rather metaphj'sicnl realisation. To him the Bodhisattva is 
mueh-adoing for nothing. To him the entire world of in¬ 
conceivabilities is a closed book, and this is the very place 
■where all the Bodhisattvas belong and find their reason of 
existence. IIow penetrating and perspicuous may be the 
intellect of the Sravakn, there is still a world altogether 
beyond his grasp. 

This world, to use the Guiuluvyuha terminology, is where 
we find the Buddha’s transformation (vifrurvita), orderly 
arrangements (i >yiVw), superhuman virility ( vrixhiibhu ), 
playful activities ( vikrirlita ), miracles (prutiharyu ), sover¬ 
eignty (patcyatu ), wonderful performances (curituvilnirvita). 
supreme power (prubhnvu), sustaining power ( adhishthunu ), 
and land of purity ( kshetruparihuldhi ). And again here 
is where the Bodhisattvas have their realms, their assemblies, 
their entrances, their eomings-together, their visits, their 
transformations, their miracles, their groups, their quarters, 
their fine array of lion-seats, their palatial residences, their 
resting abodes, their transportation in Samiidhi, their survey 
of the worlds, their energetic concentrations, their heroisms, 
their offerings to the Tathagatas, their certifications, their 
maturities, their energies, their Dhamakayas of purity, their 
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knowledge-bodies of perfection, their vow-bodies in various 
manifestations, their material bodies in their perfected 
form, the fulfilment and purification of all their forms, the 
array of their boundless light-images, the spreading out of 
their great, nets of lights, and the bringing forth of their 
transformation-clouds, the expansion of their bodies all over 
the ten quarters, the perfection of all their transformation- 
deeds, etc. 


5 

What are the causes and conditions that have come to 
differentiate Bodhisattvahood so much from Sriivakahood? 

The Ganduvyiiha does not forget to point out- what 
causes are contributive to this remarkable differentiation, to 
tell what are the conditions that make the 6ravakas al¬ 
together blind to the various manifestations and transforma¬ 
tions going on in a most wonderful way at the assembly of 
the Bodhisattvas in Jetavana. The GandavyCiha gives the 
following reasons: 

Because the stock of merit is not the same (1) ; because 
the 6riivakas have not seen, and disciplined themselves in, 
the virtues of the Buddha (2); because they have not ap¬ 
proved the notion that the universe is filled with Buddha- 
lands in all the ten quarters where there is a fine array of 
all Buddhas (3); because they have not given praise to the 
various wonderful manifestations put forward by the 
Buddhas (4); because they have not awakened the desire 
after supreme enlightenment attainable in the midst of trans¬ 
migration (5); because they have not induced others to 
cherish the desire after supreme enlightenment (fi); because 
they have not been able to continue the Tathagata-family (7); 
because they have not taken all beings under their protection 
(8); because they have not advised others to practise the 
Pararaitas of the Bodhisattva (9); because while yet in the 
transmigration of birth and death they have not persuaded 
others to seek for the most exalted wisdom-eye (10). 
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Further, because the Sravakas have not disciplined 
themselves in all the stock of merit from which issues all¬ 
knowledge (11); because they have not perfected all the 
stock of merit which makes the appearance of the Buddha 
possible (12); because they have not added to the enhance¬ 
ment of the Buddha-land by seeking for the knowledge of 
transformation (13); because they have not entered into the 
realm which is surveyed by the Bodhisattva-eye(14); because 
they have not sought the stock of merit which produces an 
incomparable insight going beyond this world (15); because 
they have not made any of the vows constituting Bodhisattva- 
hood (16); because they have not confirmed themselves to 
all that is the product of the Tathagata’s sustaining power 
(17); because they have not realised that all things are like 
mfiya and the Bodhisattvas are like a dream (18); because 
they have not attained the most exhilarating excitements 
( praUvega-vivardhana ) of the Bodhisattva (19); in short, 
because they have, not realised all these spiritual states 
belonging to the wisdom-eye of Samantabhadra to which the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are strangers (20). 

So, concludes the Gandavyuka, all these great Sravakas 
such as Silriputra, etc. have no stock of merit, no wisdom- 
eye, no Samadhi, no emancipation, no power of transforma¬ 
tion, no sovereignty, no energy, no mastery, no abode, no 
realm, which enable them to get into the assemblage of the 
Bodhisattvas and participate in the performance of the great 
spiritual drama that is going on in Jetavana. As they have 
sought their deliverance according to the vehicle and way of 
Sravakahood, what they have accomplished does not go 
beyond Sravakahood. They have indeed gained the know¬ 
ledge whereby the truth is made manifest, they are abiding 
in the limit of reality (bhutakof t), they are enjoying the 
serenity of the ultimate ( atyantusunti); but they have no 
great compassionate all-embracing heart for all beings, for 
they are too intently occupied with their own doings ( dtma- 
Tcurya) and have no mind to accumulate the Bodhisattva- 
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knowledge and to discipline themselves in it. They have 
their own realisation and emancipation, but they have no 
desire, make no vows to make others also find their resting 
abode in it. They do not thus understand what is really 
meant by the inconceivable power of the Tathngatn. 

To sum up, the Sravakas are yet under the covering 
of too great a karma-hindrance, they are unable to cherish 
such great vows as are done by the Bodhisattvas for the 
spiritual welfare of all beings, their insight is not. clear and 
penetrating enough to see into all the secrets of life, they 
have not yet opened what is designated as the wisdom-eye 
(jndnacakshus) in the Gandavyuha, wherewith a Bodhi- 
sattva takes in at a glance all the wonders and inconceivabili¬ 
ties of the spiritual realm to its deepest abyss. How super¬ 
ficial, compared to this, is the philosophical insight of the 
Sravakas! 


6 

The Gundavyiiha gives us several parables to tell more 
graphically about the conditions of Sravakahood under 
which its followers are still labouring. Let me quote one 
or two. 

Along the river Ganga there are millions of millions of 
hungry ghosts ( preta ) all naked and tormented with hunger 
and thirst; they feel as if their bodies were burning; and 
their lives are threatened every minute by birds and beasts 
of prey. Thirst impels them to seek for water, but they 
cannot find it anywhere even though they are right close 
to the river. Some see it, but there is no water but the 
dried-up bed. Why? Because their karma-hindrance lies 
too heavy on them. In the same way, these great learned 
philosophical Sravakas, even though they are in the midst of 
the large assembly of the Bodhisattvas, are not capable of 
recognising the grand miracles of the Tathagata. For they 
have relinquished all-knowledge ( sarvajnatti ) owing to the 
ignorance-cataract covering their eyes; for they have never 
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planted their stock of merit in the soil of all-knowledge. 

In the Himalaya mountains many kinds of medicinal 
herbs are found, and they are distinguished by an experi¬ 
enced doctor each according to its specific qualities. But 
all these are not recognised by the hunters, nor by the herds¬ 
men, who may frequent these regions, because they have 
no eye for them. In the same way, the Bodhisattvns who 
have entered into a realm of transcendental knowledge and 
gained a spiritual power over form are able to see the 
Tathagatas and their grand display of miracles. But the 
Elders, the Aravakas, in the midst of these wonderful events, 
cannot see them, because they are satisfied only with their 
own deeds (svakarya), and not at all concerned with others' 
spiritual welfare. 

To give another parable: Here is a man in a large 
congregation of people. He happens to fall asleep, and in 
a dream he is suddenly transported to the summit of Mount 
Sumeru where Sakrendra has his magnificent palatial 
residence. There are a large number of mansions, pavilions, 
gardens, lakes, etc., each in its full splendour. There are 
also celestial beings incalculable in number, the grounds are 
strewn with heavenly flowers, the trees are decorated with 
beautiful robes, and the flowers are in full bloom. Most 
exquisite music is played among the trees whose branches 
and leaves emit of their own accord pleasing sounds, and 
these go on in harmonious concert with the melodious singing 
of the celestial damsels. The dancers innumerable and 
attired in resplendent garments are enjoying themselves on 
the terrace. The man is now no more a bystander to these 
scenes, for lie is one of the participants himself apparelled 
in heavenly fashion, and going around among the inhabitants 
of Sudarsaua as if he belonged to them from the beginning. 

These phenomena however have never come to be noticed 
by any other mortals who are congregated here, for what 
is perceived by the man is a vision only given to him. In a 
similar manner, the Bodhisattvas are able to see all the 
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wonderful sights in the world taking place under the direc¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s power. For they have been accumula¬ 
ting their stock of merit for ever so many kalpas, making 
vows based on all-knowledge which know no bounds in time 
and space. For, again, they have studied all the virtues of 
the Buddhas, diseipling themselves in the way of Bodhi- 
sattvahood, and then perfecting themselves for the attain¬ 
ment of all-knowledge. In short, they have fulfilled all the 
vows of Samantabhadra and lived his life of devotion, 
whereas the Sravakas have no pure insight belonging to the 
Bodhisattvas. 


7 

From these quotations and delineations, we have now, 
I hope, a general background of the Gandavyiiha more or 
less clearly outlined, and from them also we gather the follow¬ 
ing ideas which arc really the contents of at least the opening 
chapter of the Sutra, while they also give us a further 
glimpse into the essence of the Mahayana teaching generally. 

1. There is a world which is not of this world, though 
inseparable from it. 

2. The world where we ordinarily move is characterised 
with limitations of all sorts. Each individual reality holds 
itself against others, which is indeed its self-nature (jm hi- 
bliuva). But in the world of the Ganxlavyuha known as 
Dharmadhatu, individual realities are enfolded in one great 
reality, and this great reality is found participated by each 
individual one. Not only this, but each individual existence 
contains in itself all other individual existences as such. 
Thus there is a universal interpenetration so called in the 
Dharmadh&tu. 

3. These supernatural phenomena cannot take place in 
a world where darkness and obduracy prevail, because then 
a penetration would be impossible. If a penetration should 
take place in these conditions it would mean the general 
breaking-up of all individual realities, which is a chaos. 
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4. Therefore, the Dhnrmadhatu is a world of lights not 
accompanied by any form of shade. The essential nature of 
light is to intermingle without interfering or obstructing 
or destroying one another. One single light reflects in itself 
all other lights generally and individually. Thus, light 
symbolises spirituality. 

5. This is not a philosophical interpretation of ex¬ 
istence reached by cold logical reasoning, nor is it a sym¬ 
bolical representation of the imagination. It is a world of 
real spiritual experience. 

6. Spiritual experience is like sense-experience. It is 
direct, and tells us directly all that it has experienced 
without resorting to imagination or ratiocination. The 
Ginulavyuha is to be understood in this manner, that is, as 
a document recording one’s actual spiritual life. 

7. This realm of spirit belongs to the Bodhisattva and 
not to the Sravaka. The latter serenely abides in a world 
of intellectual intuition and monotony, supremely above the 
endlessly intermingling world of particulars and multi¬ 
plicities. The Bodhisattva has a loving heart, and his is a 
life of devotion and self-sacrifice given up to a world of 
individualities. 

8. A society of spiritual beings is approachable only 
by means of a great loving heart ( mahakantna ), a great 
friendly spirit (mahanurUrl), morality (£17 a), great vows 
(pranulhdva ), miraculous powers ( ahhijnd ), purposelessness 
(anabJikmiiskara ), perfect d isi interested ness ( an ay u ha ), 
skilful means born of transcendental wisdom (prajiiopaya), 
and transformations (nirmana) * 

9. As these attributes are lacking in Sravakahood, its 
devotees are not allowed to join the congregation of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. Even when they are in it they are in¬ 
capable of appreciating all that goes on in such assemblages. 
Tlie Mahayana is more than mere Emptiness, a great social 
spirit is moving behind it. 

* Prom ilaitrcva’a instructions given to Swlhnnn. 
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10. Lastly, we must remember that there is a sustain¬ 
ing: power ( udhishthdna) behind all these spiritual phenom¬ 
ena that are going on in Jctavana, and also behind all 
those transformation-Bodhisattvas who have gathered around 
the Buddha. This power comes from the Buddha himself, 
lie is the great centre and source of illumination, lie is 
the sun whose light reaches the darkest corners of the 
universe and yet leaves no shadow anywhere. The Buddha 
of the Gunrtavyuha is therefore called Mahavairocana- 
Buddha, the Buddha of Great Illunyuation. 

8 

In conclusion, let me quote the verse uttered by one of 
the Bodhisattvas in praise of the virtues of the Buddha, by 
which we can see in what relationship he stands to his 
devotees: 

“1. The great Muni, the best of the 6akya, is furnish, d 
with all the perfect virtues; and those who see him are 
purified in mind and turn towards the Mahayana. 

“2. That the Tathagata appears in the world is to 
benefit all beings; out of a great compassionate heart he 
revolves the wheel of the Dharma. 

"3. The Buddha has for ages gone through inany a 
heart-rending experience for the salve of sentient beings; and 
how can they requite him for what they owes him? 

“4. Rather suffer in the evil paths of existence all that 
there is in them for ever so many kalpas, than seek emancipa¬ 
tion somewhere else by abandoning the Buddha. 

“5. Rather suffer all the pain that may befall all 
beings, than find comfort where there are no Buddhas to see. 

*‘6. Rather abide in the evil paths of existence if the 
Buddha’s name can all the time be heard, than be born in 
the pleasant paths and never have the chance to hear him. 

“7. Rather be born in the hells however long one has 
to stay in each one of them, than be delivered therefrom by 
cutting oneself away from the Buddha. 
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“8. Why / Because even though one may stay long 
in the evil paths, one’s wisdom will ever be growing if only 
the Buddha is to be seen. 

“fl. When the Buddha, the lord of the world, is to be 
seen somewhere, all pain will be eradicated; and one will 
enter into a realm of great wisdom which belongs to the 
Tathagata. 

“10. When the Buddha, the peerless one, is to be seen 
somewhere, all the hindrances will be cleared away, and 
infinite bliss will be gained and the way of enlightenment 
perfected. 

“11. When the Buddha is seen, he will cut asunder all 
the doubts cherished by all beings, and give them satisfac¬ 
tion each according to his aspirations, worldly and super- 
worldly.” 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 




THE PURE LAND DOCTRINE AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN SIIOKU’S 
“PLAIN-WOOD” NEMBUTSU 


I 

Introduction 

It seems to us that there is a universal miscomprehen¬ 
sion in the West concerning the nature of Pure Land Bud¬ 
dhism, interpreting it as a kind of salvation doctrine in its 
Christian form. Strictly speaking, the word salvation is not 
appropriate for the work Pure Land Buddhism proposes to 
effect. It may be more proper to call it a form of self¬ 
enlightenment. Because it is not a doctrine which teaches 
us deliverance from sin and its consequences. On the other 
hand, it teaches us how to get. free from the bondage of 
birth and death and attain peace of mind by exhausting 
our own will-power which originates from egoism. 

It is true that the Pure Land doctrine disapproves of 
self-power ( jiriki ) and upholds other-power (tariki), but 
we must remember the words “self” and “other” here are 
not used in their relative sense, that is to say, when the 
Pure Land followers speak of self-power they refer by it to 
a relative world, while by other-power is meant a realm 
where there is no more relativity, for in the realm of other- 
power there is no distinction between given and giving, 
between received and receiving. It is where transcendental 
unity prevails. 

The Pure Land doctrine emphasises the signification 
of our sin. It holds that we are sinful mortals suffering 
the pain of birth and death from time immemorial, wander¬ 
ing through the six paths of existence, because we know 
no clue whatever as to the way to escape from transmigra¬ 
tion. But the Pure Land follower’s conception of sin is 
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different from that of Christians. We are sinful not because 
we have transgressed the laws of God who is the creator, but 
because we are ignorant of the truth, tatliaid , or surliness 
of things. As the result, all that we do is evil, not only 
such deeds as are generally considered evil, but. also even 
such as are recognised as good by men of the world. As 
this existence dualistically conceived is sin as the result of 
our ignorance of truth, so our existence itself, according to 
the Pure Land believers, is something to be abandoned as 
the creation of self-power. When this abandonment is 
effected, we are reborn to a world of higher order where we 
are united with Buddha. 

The foundation of Pure Land doctrine is laid upon the 
Forty-Eight Vows of Amida who vowed them in order to 
lead all sentient beings to his own Pure Land where they 
all can attain Buddhahood. To make the vows effective, he 
contemplated for five eons and practised austerities for 
endless eons and finally attained Buddhahood; and thereby 
all sentient beings are now assured as to their rebirth into 
his Land of Purity which is under his government. This 
land is situated in the western quarter beyond hundreds of 
thousands of millions of lands, where his believers are reborn 
to attain Buddhahood. To effect the rebirth into Amida’s 
Land of Purity, what is required of believers is simply to 
recite the name of Buddha. This may sound quite easy— 
this reciting of Buddha’s name. But in fact this is just as 
hard as is experienced by followers of Zen, for example, who 
endeavour to attain satori after so many years’ self-dis¬ 
cipline. Self-power asserts itself in spite of the desperate 
attempt which devotees of Nembutsu put forward in order 
to be taken into the Land of Amida. Self-power is such 
an obstinate instinct in all of us, to uproot which more than 
our will-power is needed. When this will-power comes to 
an end, we throw ourselves at the feet of Buddha who will 
now pick us up in his boat of salvation to cross the ocean 
of birth and death. Let me remark here that Amitabha 
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Buddha and his Land are not to be conceived of as belonging 
to a world of relations. This being the case, the salvation 
offered by the Pure Land doctrine is not to be identified 
with that of Christianity. If we could say so, the Christian 
salvation still is on this side of existence where dualism 
prevails, whereas that of the Pure Land is in a realm of 
the absolute, that is, of tariki in its transcendental sense. 
Masters of the Pure Land doctrine have tried in various 
ways to bring forth this characteristic point in the doctrine 
of tariki salvation. In the following we have the document 
known as “Shiraki no Nembutsu” or “Plain-wood Nem- 
butsu”, which was written by Shoku, founder of the Seizan 
branch of the Pure Land Sect, and which will help us to 
understand what is really meant by tariki salvation. 

II 

The Plain-wood Nembutsu 

“Those of the self-power apply some paints to the 
Nembutsu. Some colour it with the enlightenment of Malia- 
yana doctrine, some with profound learning, some with the 
observance of morality, some with tranquillisation of body 
and mind. Some are exulted to be assured of their rebirth 
in the Pure Land, because they have practised the Nembutsu 
tinged with contemplation or morality; while others feel 
dejected over their inability of being reborn there, because 
their Nembutsu is not coloured with any paint. Both the 
exultation and the dejection are delusions which come from 
their reliance on self-power. 

“The Nembutsu which, according to the Larger Sukha- 
vaiivyuha Sutra, will last for one hundred years after the 
disappearance of the Right Law, and the Nembutsu which 
the Meditation Sutra prescribes for the three inferior grades 
of beings, is the plain-wood Nembutsu, devoid of all paints. 
‘Believing with serene thought’ in the Original Vow of 
Amida was understood by ZendS to mean ‘repeating the 
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name of Amida ten times', and this is no other than to 
return to a plain-wood state of mind. 

“The lowest grade of being so called in the Meditation 
Sutra means an ordinary mortal with no merit, worldly or 
unwordly. In him there is no paint whatever with which to 
colour the Nembutsu. Is he not moreover a being who is 
oppressed with the agony of death not knowing what to do, 
as he has lost all his control over his speech, body, and 
thought 1 ? He has been a wicked man through his life, so he 
has acquired no merit on which he can specially rely. Now 
at this last moment he is harassed with the pangs of death, 
and has no time to think of ceasing from evils and practising 
virtues, nor can he be mindful of enlightenment taught by 
the various schools of Buddhism. In this state of mirnl he 
cannot think of erecting a pagoda or a statue, nor has lie 
time to think of abandoning the life of a householder and 
of worldly enjoyments. He is indeed the most wicked of 
all beings. He knows of no means whereby to save himself. 

“A teacher may try to awaken him to the faith, hoping 
that he will comprehend the meaning of other-power or that 
he will meditate on the mystery of the Buddha’s name. But 
neither of these hopes avails, since the pangs of death harass 
him to the extreme and his mental powers are gradually 
leaving him. The teacher may now take up another form of 
teaching, that is, the recitation of Buddha’s name, telling 
him to call out the Amida’s name aloud even if he fails to 
fix his mind on Amida. Thereupon, the man utters the name 
of Amida ten times, though his mind is in a state of perfect 
confusion. Each utterance then cancels his sins of eighty 
thousand millions of kalpas, and he will get the favour of 
seeing the ‘Golden Lotus like the Sun’. In this state, he 
has no special wish to be enlightened, nor is he tainted with 
any paint of contemplation or morality. And yet he will 
be reborn in the Pure Land by virtue of uttering the 
Buddha’s name in a plain-wood state of mind, while he 
knows of no contrivance other than following the advice of 
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the teacher. This is likened to a child learning how to write 
with its hand guided by another; the child has no claim 
for the writing. So is the practice of the Nembutsu of the 
lowest grade of being. Guided by the teacher and embraced 
by the merciful heart of Amida, this simple utterance of 
If is name enables the sinner to be reborn in the Pure Land. 

“The Original Vow of Amida is the Vow and Work, 
whereby He practised austerities for the sake of those who 
are heavily burdened with the five deadly sins. Therefore, 
it is in the plain-wood Nembutsu which is uttered [at the 
time of death] when one’s mental powers are exhausted, 
that one finds Amida’s Vow contemplated for five kalpas 
and Ilis merit accumulated for endless ages all livinglv 
active. This Nembutsu of one thought holds in it all the 
birth and death of endless duration, and accomplishes in one 
utterance all the discipline of countless eons. 

“Again the Nembutsu which, according to the Larger 
Sukhdvatlvy-uha Sutra, will continue after the disappearance 
of the Three Treasures, 1 is also the plain-wood Nembutsu. 
The reason is: Sutras, Sastras, and Vinayas, Hinavana as 
well as Mahayaua, being all stowed away in the palace of 
Nagas, the Three Treasures will no more be seen in this 
world. Then in this Jambndvlpa, there will be nothing left 
but ignorant beings and their evils, and the word ‘good’ will 
be unknown. With the disappearance of the Vinaya texts 
in which the moral life is taught, where should we go for 
instruction to stop our evil-doings and to practise good 
deeds ? When the Sutra which teaches us how to cherish the 
desire after enlightenment has already disappeared among 
us, to which Sutra should we look for enlightenment? As 
there is no one who knows this truth, there is no way to 
learn it. Therefore, the sole reality that will be still abiding 
in this world, will be the plain-wood Nembutsu, containing 
the Buddha’s name in six characters, 2 devoid of all sorts of 

1 The Buddha, the Pharma, and the Snmijha. 

8 Namunmidnbutsu consists of six Chinese characters, 
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colouring, contemplative or moral. It is said in this Sutra 
that those who then hear and recite the name shall all be 
reborn in the Pure Land. That they are all reborn there 
by reciting the name once or for ten times, means that those 
beings who are outside of Buddhism are able to be reborn 
there simply by virtue of the Buddha’s name recited in a 
plain-wood way. 

“Some may say that we of this age are by far superior 
to those beings who may be living in the last days of Bud¬ 
dhism, because we are still in possession of Sutras and 
Sastras, Hinayana as well as Mahayana. But being of im¬ 
perfect nature we have nothing superior to those who come 
when the Three Treasures are gone. Though Buddhism 
may still be prevalent at present, our nature is so imperfect 
that we have no power sufficient to practise the three kinds 
of discipline. 1 Though there are Sutras and Sastras, Ilina- 
yana as well as Mahayana, we have no ardour enough to 
study them assiduously. Such imperfect beings as we are 
have no desire to be enlightened, are born in vain in these 
days of Buddhism. If this is the case when the Three 
Treasures are gone, we may say that the matter cannot be 
improved. But we are living now in the time when Bud¬ 
dhism is still flourishing, and that we have no desire to 
observe morality and practise meditation and wisdom, shows 
that we are imperfect and not at all in the way of enlighten¬ 
ment.. Amida’s Vow-power is thoroughly perfected when it 
comes upon us so benighted. That is why we cannot be too 
grateful for the plain-wood Nembutsu. On our part we are 
lacking in faith and work, and our thoughts succeeding one 
another are full of folly. Delusions growing out of our 
false attachment and perverseness are growing stronger 
everyday and evil karma and evil passions are assailing us 
night and day. The Nembutsu that comes from such a 
defiled being may be regarded as not different from an act 

1 Tho observance of morality, tranqnillisntion of body and mind, 
and profound learning. 
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of evil passion, anti it is not even coloured with any virtue, 
contemplative or moral; but in the Buddha’s name once 
recited, all the virtues of all the Buddhas are concentrated, 
and on that account the mind-water is not muddied and the 
supreme virtue is produced. The Namuamidabutsu which 
is recited simply in the belief that by the recitation our 
rebirth in the Pure Land is assured, without any effort on 
our part and thoroughly absorbed in this thought, is the 
Nembutsu required in the Original Vow of Amida. This is 
what I call the plain-wood Nembutsu.’’ 

III 

Expository 

Shoku and “the Plain-wood Nembutsu” 

Those who are interested in the growth of Pure Land 
Buddhism in Japan cannot afford to ignore the name of 
Shdkii. He was one of the most prominent disciples of 
Ilonen, the founder of the Nembutsu Sect of Buddhism, 
and finally became himself the founder of the Seizan Branch 
of the Nembutsu Sect. He had many noted disciples and 
his spiritual influence was great. Ippen, the founder of 
the Ji Sect which is also a branch of the Nembutsu school, 
draws his inspirations from the teaching of Shoku. 

“The Plain-wood Nembutsu” here translated is a brief 
but excellent statement concerning the doctrine of Nembutsu. 
It is said that he wrote this discourse with the purpose of 
making his doctrine intelligible even to the unlettered. In 
spite of its plain wording it expounds in a most remarkable 
manner the profound significance of the doctrine, and its 
value is not limited to the unlettered. It is composed of 
two parts. The first paragraph which is brief makes refer¬ 
ence to the Nembutsu of the jiriki follower, which Shoku 
designates as coloured, meaning that it is not free from jiriki 
pigments. In the second and the following paragraphs he 
compares the pure and colourless Nembutsu of the tariki 
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follower to a piece of wood untouched,, misoiled by the dirt 
of relativity and dualism. According to Shokii, the only 
way in which we become united with Buddha is to awaken 
in us a state of consciousness in which Nembutsu is recited 
colourlessly. 

The Difference Between Turiki and Jiriki 

Self-power ( jiriki ) and other-power (fori Art) are tech¬ 
nical terms whereby the Pure Land believers express the 
philosophy of their religious experiences, and they advise 
us to give up jiriki and take to turiki. The interpretation 
of these two terms, jiriki and turiki, varies according to the 
different teachers of the Pure Land doctrine, resulting in 
the evolution of the different schools. I confine myself here 
to the exposition of Shoku’s point of view in regard to self- 
power and other-power. 

According to him, the difference does not lie in the 
outward behaviour but the inner consciousness of the be¬ 
lievers. He says: 

“Suppose there are two persons reciting Nembutsu 
before Buddha. As far as their outward appearances go, 
they are the same, but [innerly] there is a wide difference; 
the one is the turiki follower while the other the jiriki. 

“The jiriki follower sincerely wants to have the desire 
to be reborn in the Pure Land and asks Buddha surely to 
implant that desire in him. As he thinks that, when his 
desire is sincere and his distrust of worldly life is by no 
means feeble, Buddha will not fail to receive him in the 
Pure Land, so he feels encouraged about the nearness of his 
rebirth when his believing heart grows stronger; but lie 
feels discouraged as if his rebirth were a most distant fact 
if his mind is full of delusions and becomes ungovernable. 
Apparently he is an earnest seeker of religious faith, but 
really he is further away from the Vow of Amida. As he 
tries to work out his rebirth by his own efforts, he is further 
away from the Mercy of Buddha. 
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“But it is not so with the tariki follower. The less 
capable he finds himself of stopping: evil thoughts and of 
desiring for his rebirth in the Pure Land, the more keenly 
he is awakened to the sense of gratitude for Buddha’s Vow 
and discipline. If Buddha’s Vow-power nourished in his 
meditation for five kalpas were not the devotee’s own desire 
and discipline for rebirth, I would no more cherish the hope 
of rebirth; but as is the case, l feel so grateful for the fact 
that our own desire and discipline for rebirth had already 
been fulfiled on the part of Buddha. This being so, his 
Nembutsu may continue night and day, there is nothing of 
jiriki Nembutsu in him. Each Nembutsu as it is recited 
fulfils the merit of tariki.' n 

Here we see the difference between t a tiki and jiriki: 
the jiriki follower is uncertain of his rebirth and endeavours 
to work it out by destroying his evil passions, while the 
tariki is convinced of his rebirth and all his evil passions 
are converted into opportunities of feeling grateful towards 
Buddha. What then is the cause of this difference? The 
jiriki consciousness is that he is strong enough to destroy 
his evil passions all by himself, while the tariki feels that he 
is too weak to cope successfully with his own sins. 

Human Nature 

Is our nature really too feeble to destroy evil thoughts 
and passions and to practise works good enough for a rebirth 
in the Pure Land? 

“Good works may be grouped under two heads, con¬ 
templation ( jfizen) and morality (sotieew). Contemplation 
keeps mind collected so that nothing of evil thought would 
ever creep into it. Morality stops evil doings and practises 
good deeds with utmost vigilance. 

“But we are not able to practise contemplation. When 
we try, we soon grow confused being attacked by various 
delusive thoughts. When we endeavour to meditate on the 

* Jutsujv 
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sublime views of the Pure Land, worldly affaire are sure 
t iiR When we try to meditate on the excellent 
features of Buddha, our minds arc perturbed by the six 
senses Our ears seem to be listening to the teaching of 
Buddhism, but innerly ive have arrogance and evil UioueLts 
more tempestuous than the ocean. In our mouth speak 
of the emptiness of things, but in our heart egotism towcis 
higher than a mountain. 

•■Nor can we practise morality. When we wish o prac¬ 
tise it evil deeds arc multiplied and nothing good is ac¬ 
complished. We are not filial to parents, nor are we truthful 
to our elders. Though our heads are shaven and our bodies 
are wrapped in the monkish robe, our actual lifei is far fiom 
being in accord with the rules of discipline. As there are 
very few true followers of Buddhism who are faithfully 
observing all the disciplines, to whom should we go for 
instruction even when we desire so? As there no senou. 
wish for Mahayana enlightenment, we find ourselves 
mere seekers of fame and profit instead of doing seriously 
what is good. Even though there is a touch ot good inten¬ 
tion, it is like writing on water; waves of greed and anger 
are too high, no traces of goodness are leit. 

Buddha 

Jiriki followers are ignorant not only of human nature 
but of Buddha. Buddha is conceived by them as one w 10 
keens himself away from them and to whom they do not 
stand in an intimate relationship; for this reason they want 
to win Buddha over to their side bv their own efforts On 
the other hand, tariki followers know their own impotence 
to attain Buddhahood by performing any good work, anci 
they realise how closely Buddha is related to them 

Shoku illustrates this close relation between Buddha and 
tariki followers in these three respects: “Intimate , Near , 
and “Helpful”. 

* Nyoingosho 
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“First, by ‘intimate* relation I mean that Buddha’s 
virtues in his threefold activity pertaining to body, speech, 
and thought, are not separable from our evil deeds which 
will be committed with our threefold activity pertaining to 
body, speech, and thought, because Buddha is an IJnobstruct- 
ible Light which constitutes the essence of Buddhahood and 
to which he attained in order to bring all sentient beings 
under his protection, no matter how imperfect and ignorant 
they may be. Hence it is said that, when we recite his name, 
he hears us; when we worship him, he sees us; when we 
think of him, he knows it. This means that when we trust 
in him without troubling ourselves about how good or how 
bad our hearts are, Buddha hears our recitation, sees us 
worshipping him, and knows us thinking of him, and he is 
sure all these deeds are decidedly leading us to rebirth in 
the Pure Land. This is why Zendo says that. Buddha’s 
threefold activity (pertaining to body, speech, and thought) 
is inseparable from our threefold activity (pertaining to 
body, speech, and thought). 

“Secondly, by ‘near’ relation I mean that we can see 
Buddha when we long to see him, because when this * intimate’ 
relationship between Buddha and ourselves has reached its 
height, he knows all about our threefold activity pertaining 
to body, speech, and thought, and at the same time we come 
to know Buddha’s threefold activity pertaining to body, 
speech, and thought. It is also due to this relation that 
Buddha appears to us in a dream or at the time of death. 

“Thirdly, by ‘helpful’ relation I mean that the above- 
mentioned two relations between Buddha and ourselves are 
effected by other-power ( tariki ). As Zendo says, ‘all sentient 
beings who recite his name shall get rid of all their sins for 
which they have to suffer througli countless kalpas. When 
their lives draw near to the end, Buddha and his holy 
retinue come to welcome them, and all their evil deeds and 
karma relations would offer no hindrance whatever. This 
is what we call helpful relation.’ The sentence, ‘all sentient 
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beings who recite his name shall rid of all their sins for 
which they have to suffer through countless kalpas’, explains 
the ‘intimate’ relation effected by tarilei, and the following 

sentence, ‘when their lives draw near to the end-would 

offer no hindrance whatever’, explains the ‘near’ relation 
effected by tariki. Therefore, this ‘helpful* relation ex¬ 
presses other-power (tariki) by which the above-mentioned 
two relations are effected. 

“When we understand this, our recitation of his name 
which is according to the ‘intimate’ relation between Bud¬ 
dha and ourselves cancels all our sins for which we have to 
suffer through countless kalpas. Actuated by this cancella¬ 
tion of sins, we shall surely come to tremble at evils and 
abandon them altogether never allowing ourselves to be 
influenced by them. Again, our seeing of Buddha which is 
. the ‘near’ relation perfects the highest virtue. Impelled b} T 
this virtue, we rejoice at the good we have done, and our 
hearts are bent more than ever on practising good. This* 
is what is meant by the so-called ‘helpful’ relation.” 1 

In this manner Buddha is closely related to all sentient 
beings. Why is this so? Because Amida, while he was in 
his Bodhisattvahood, vowed that all sentient beings should 
be reborn in his Pure Land, through the merit of good works 
carried out by himself; and finally through this merit he 
attained enlightenment, proving that all sentient beings’ 
rebirth in the Pure Land has thus become an accomplished 
fact. Therefore, when we believe in his Vows he enters into 
our hearts thereby attaining his enlightenment, and at the 
same time assuring our own rebirth. This being the case, 
we should not keep Buddha away from us but feel embraced 
by Buddha believing that Buddha’s Vows and works are the 
cause of our own rebirth. 

Rebirth and the Nembutsu 

Our rebirth in the Pure Land is aasured when we have 
1 Slioku's letter to Yoritaune. 
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the faith that Buddha embraces all sentient beings who do 
not know how to escape transmigration. This must not be 
regarded, however, as a kind of creed; because it is not a 
dogma but an experience. Therefore Shoku. says: “Even 
though we may understand what toriki is or recite Buddha’s 
name, we are not yet to be called tariki believers, if we 
think that our understanding of turiki or our recitation of 
Buddha’s name is all by ourselves. We are called true tariki 
believers, only when we have an actual experience of unifica¬ 
tion with the Buddha and recite his name.” 1 

It is not we but Amida who awakens us to this unifica¬ 
tion and occupies our being by entering into ourselves. 
“When we were jiriki believers, we had to run after Buddha 
asking him to save us; but when we become tariki, we realise 
that Amida has been running after iis all the time. Only 
because we did not know this, we had to transmigrate.” 2 

Shoku thinks that this is why the Meditation Sutra 
teaches that even the gravest sinner is reborn in the Pure 
Land by reciting the Nembutsu at the moment of his death. 
This “is not due to his understanding of this truth, but 
due to the following fact, that harassed by the death-agony 
and though not realising how, putting a stop to the jiriki 
thought of running after Buddha, he utters Namu-amida- 
butsu, which is thus naturally in harmony with tariki thought 
of Nembutsu. ’ ’ 3 

Shfiku also thinks 4 that this is why the Larger Sukhd- 
vatlvyftha Sutra teaches that the Nembutsu will last for one 
hundred years after the disappearance of the Right Law 
and that those who will then hear and recite the Nembutsu 
will be able to be reborn in the Pure Land. That they are 
assured to be reborn there is not due to their merit but to 
their having nothing but Buddha’s name. As there is 
nothing but the Nembutsu, the recitation naturally makes 
the mind of the devotee became concentrated in the Nembutsu 

1 TaliitsushO tfiW- M JvtsvjS 

* Cp. "tho Plain-wood Nemlmtsu.” 
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itself, and it is by the strength of this concentration that 
they arc reborn in the Pure Land. 

Thus our rebirth is not the thing which is worked out 
by our own efforts but the thing which is assured to us at 
the moment when our mind is united with Amida’s by 
abandoning our self-thought which necessarily issues from 
egoistic impulses. The same can be said of the Xembutsu. 
because our saying it is not the work of jiriki winch seeks 
salvation through the Xembutsu, but because it is recited out 
of the simple naive belief in the assurance given by the 
Buddha for our rebirth in the Pure Land. This is what 
is meant by the Xembutsu not requiring any “colouring” 
of good works. Shoktl compares the Xembutsu to the 
virginity of plain wood. 

Spirihuil Rest 

When our rebirth in the Pure Land is thus assured by 
the Xembutsu which is given in the Original Vow of Aiuida, 
there is a state of spiritual rest in which we have the feeling 
that Buddha is always present with us. So we have: “Even 
though your nights are passed in sleep, you are active with 
Amida in accumulating various virtues. Even though your 
days are spent busy in worldly mutters, you are enjoying with 
Amida the perfect serenity of his inmost realisation.” 1 

It is a state of mind full of joy and exultation in the 
assurance of one’s rebirth in the Pure Land, though one is 
imperfect and too feeble to do anything good. “Even 
though your nature is imperfect,” according to Shokfi, “you 
need not be mortified; for there is Amida’s Vow which 
embraces such inferior souls. Even though your meritorious 
work is small, you need not doubt vonr rebirth in the Pure 
Land; for in the Sutra it is said, ‘ If you should have repeated 
ray name, say, ten times, and if you should not be reborn in 
mj' Pure Land, I might not obtain the perfect enlighten¬ 
ment’.” 2 

1-9 
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With this spiritual rest one comes back to the world 
where rules of morality are observed. “As far as the jiriki 
rules our heart, all our doings are false; but when jiriki is 
replaced by tariki , all that we do is true.” 1 “As soon as 
we realise our weakness in doing good, real goodness is 
performed. For it is born of tariki.”- 

Shoku strongly warns against those who misunderstand 
Amida’s saving power of the wicked, for they are apt to 
grow all the more addicted to the commission of evil deeds. 
“You should not imagine that you may commit crime,” says 
he, “just because it is taught that Amida loves even a grave 
sinner. It is on the part of Buddha that he will save grave 
sinners, and not on the part of sinners. Nor are you to 
think that the repeated recitation of Buddha’s name is to 
no purpose, as according to the sutra our rebirth is already 
assured by saying the Nembutsu once for all. Just because 
of Buddha’s assurance sinners such as you are embraced in 
his love, so you are to grieve over your evil deeds and recite 
the name of Buddha as frequently as you can.” 5 

In brief, Shbku’s doctrine of tariki is to find our 
spiritual rest where we become united to Buddha by believing 
his Vows and Works, by realising our utter inability to 
achieve our own salvation without Buddha’s mercy working 
within ourselves; it is this state of mind that we come back 
to this world and practise whatever good works we can 
according to our own individual capacities. 


The Nembutsu by Other Pure Land Masters 
What corresponds to this “plain-wood Nembutsu” of 
Shoku is the “Independent Nembutsu” of HOnen, his master 
and the father of Pure Land Buddhism in Japan. It runs 
thus: “Set the Nembutsu on its own legs, as is given in 
the Original Vow. Do not seek assistance in any other work. 


** jutsujom $ 
* Nyoingoslto 
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Those who seek assistance in any other work shall be reborn 
in the outskirts of the Pure Land. To seek assistance in any 
other work means to seek assistance in wisdom, to seek assist¬ 
ance in morality, to seek assistance in the wish for enlighten¬ 
ment, and to seek assistance in charity. Therefore, let a 
good man practise the Nembutsu as he is, let a bad man 
practise the Nembutsu as he is; just to practise the Nem¬ 
butsu according to his inborn nature is what I mean by the 
Nembutsu not seeking assistance in any other work.” 1 

Again, the “Plain-wood Nembutsu” corresponds to 
Shinran’s Nembutsu which he defines as “not being as special 
deed of merit or of goodness.” Shinran was Shoku’s fellow- 
disciple and the founder of the Shin Sect. We read in his 
Tannisho VIII: “The Nembutsu is neither a deed of merit 
nor one of goodness, as is practised by the believers. It is 
not a deed of merit because it is not that which should be 
practised by our self-efforts. It is not a deed of goodness 
because it is not that which should be practised by our 
self-efforts. It is solely due to Other-power, therefore, it is 
not a deed of merit nor one of goodness, as is practised by 
the believers.” 

Shinran in another place defines the Nembutsu as 
“ Irrational” that is, beyond logical calculation. “The master 
(Shinran) said in regard to the Nembutsu that its reason is 
where it transcends all reasonings because it is inexpressible, 
indefinable, and inconceivable.” In one of his letters, 
Shinran says: “Reasoning is contrivance, contrivance is on 
the side of devotees which means self-power, and it is called 
reasoning. As other-power lies where the Original Vow is 
believed and rebirth in the Pure Land is assured, there is 
no reasoning whatever in this. Therefore, it is called 
‘Irrational’.” 

Ippen, the founder of the Ji Sect, who was inspired by 
Shoku’s teaching, treats the Nembutsu in a similar manner. 
He says: 1 “Do not give a foundation to the Nembutsu. 

1 WagotOrolcu 
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What enables you to be reborn in the Pure Land is neither 
your deed of goodness, nor our way of saying it, nor your 
way of acting, nor your mental attitude towards it; just say 
Namu-amida-butsu. It is enough.” 

All these statements by the masters of Pure Land Bud¬ 
dhism—the “Independent” Nembutsu, the “Irrational” 
Nembutsu, the Nembutsu “not being of any special deed 
of merit nor of goodness”, the Nembutsu “without any 
foundation”, and the “Plain-wood” Nembutsu—they all aim 
at attaining the one and same end which is our union with 
Buddha. Here we naturally come back to Honen’s “One 
Sheet Document” which was given as the last message to 
Genclii, one of his disciples. It runs thus: “The Nembutsu 
is not the practice of meditation on Buddha nor the invoca¬ 
tion of Buddha’s name which is practised as the result of 
study and understanding as to the meaning of the Nembutsu. 
It is just to recite the name of Amida, without doubting that 
this will issue in the rebirth of the believer in the Pure Land. 
Just this, and no other consideration is needed....” 

Just to recite Namu-amida-butsu, without doubting that 
this will issue in the rebirth of the believer in the Pure 
Land—this is the secret of Pure Land Buddhism by which 
its followers are enabled to free themselves from the bondage 
of birth and death. 


Siitzutoshi Suoiiiira 


1 His Sayings, — 


THE TEMPLES OF KAMAKURA 
IV* 

Kamakura has always been associated with religion and 
it has been a stronghold of Buddhism. The sects which 
have had mast influence and power are Zen and Nichiren, 
but other schools of Buddhism are also represented. The 
Daibutsu in Kotoku-In and the Kwannon-do at Hase belong 
to Jodo. There are other temples belonging to Jodo, others 
to Shingon, besides many Shinto shrines which have affilia¬ 
tions with Buddhism, for they were founded in the days of 
Ryobu Shinto when Buddhism and Shinto stood religiously 
close together. 

One of the most ancient fanes is the Sugimoto-no- 
ICwannon which was founded by the priest Gyogi Boaatsu 
in the year 734 c. £. It belongs to the Shingon sect and 
was founded before the days of Yoritomo and Zen influence. 
The chief object of worship is the Eleven-faced Kwannon 
(Kwanzeon Bosatsu) and is said to be by the hand of the 
great sculptor Unkei and was presented to the temple by the 
celebrated Shogun Yoritomo. 

There are many forms of Kwannon, but the most fre¬ 
quently seen are:—1. The Sho-Kwannon (the Wise). This 
Kwannon is represented standing or sitting but generally 
in the former position, holding a lotus flower. 2. Juichimen 
Kwannon (the Eleven-faced). On her head are eleven faces. 
3. The Senju Kwannon (Thousand-handed) has in reality 
forty hands but these are supposed to stand for the thousand. 
In each of these hands she holds various Buddhist emblems, 
the lotus flower, rosary, the wheel of the law, rope, begging 
bowl, vase, the sun, the moon, pagoda, etc., and in her head 
are images of the Buddha. 4. Bate Kwannon (Horse- 

• This concludes the series of articles on "The Temples of Kama¬ 
kura." For previous articles see Eastern Buddhist, Vol. Ill, Nos. 2 
and 4, and Vol. V, Nos. 2-3. 
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headed) has three heads, above the central one being the 
image of a horse and six pairs of arms each hand holding 
emblems. 5. The Nyoirin Kwannon (the Jewel) is seated 
with one knee elevated and resting her head upon one hand. 
This Kwannon has as a rule two arms but sometimes more. 
The representation of many heads and arms is to show that 
Kwannon is ever ready to see and hear distress and having 
seen and heard to succour. 

“When the love of Kwannon is made concrete, it ex¬ 
presses itself in various forms according to the needs of 
circumstance. In the Pundarika Sutra Kwannon is de¬ 
scribed as incarnating herself in many different personages. 
For instance, when she sees it most expedient to save a 
certain class of people through a certain mode of expression, 
she will assume the special mode and exercise all her influence 
in that capacity. She will be a philosopher, or merchant, 
or man of letters, or person of low birth, or anything else 
as required by the occasion, while her sole aim is to deliver 
all beings, without exception, from ignorance ancl selfishness. 
Therefore, wherever there is a heart groping in the dark, 
Kwannon will not fail to extend her embracing arms.” 1 

The Eleven-faced Kwannon seen here is the All Looking 
One who turns her head in all directions in order to see 
those who need her help. Kwannon in Japan is generally 
represented as feminine, although in reality sexless, but as 
compassion is so often associated with women, the Japanese 
love to picture her as a beautiful, stately, and graceful 
woman. 

The Kwannon temple is reached by a steep flight of 
steps. It is a simple straw-thatched building standing in 
a quiet spot amidst the trees, but it shelters a number of 
fine pieces of statuary, some of them being National Treas¬ 
ures. One is the large gilt statue of the altar carved by 
Unkei, another also of the Eleven-faced deity is from the 
hand of the well-known priest Jikaku who died 867 c. e. 

1 Rev. Shaku Soyen—Smuoas of a Buddhist Abbot. 
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There is a story that Jikaku found a piece of wood float¬ 
ing in the sea which gave out a bright light. He used this 
wood to carve his Kwannon out of and it is said that the 
statue always emitted a soft luminous aura. Another story 
tells that when the temple was once burned the statue left 
the altar and took refuge under a great cryptomeria free. 

Another statue of the Kwannon and also a National 
Treasure is the one carved by the priest Eshin by the 
command of Emperor Kwazau. The third statue is the most 
ancient and was chiseled by the famous priest Gydgi of 
Ryobu Shinto fame. 

This little temple therefore is truly a sanctuary of 
Kwannon. Almost deserted now except for the care-taker 
the effigies of the Bodhisattva stand in peace. Once a year 
in August the festival takes place, when the country people 
crowd up the steep steps to the sacred place to give reverence 
and homage to that most popular of all the holy ones— 
Kwanzeon Bosatsu. 

Gokurakuji is another ancient Shingon temple in Kama¬ 
kura—the temple of Paradise, but it is practically ruined 
now since the great earthquake of 1923, only one little 
building remaining of its former importance and beauty. 
Jt was founded by Hojo Shigetoki whose tomb is at the back 
of the temple grounds, (he died in 1527 c. e.), and it was 
made fine and splendid by his two sons in memory of their 
father. 

Gokurakuji is noted for its first Abbot Ryokwan Niusho 
Rishi who was a true Bodhisattva. Here, he built a hospital 
for lepers and engaged in all kinds of charitable work for 
the sick and poor and also constructed shelters for animals, 
and had a special hospital for sick horses. He was noted 
for his effective prayers for rain. In Shingon Buddhism 
there is a special ritual or service for causing rain to fall 
and cease, and according to historical accounts Ryokwan was 
most successful in these prayers and was held in great venera¬ 
tion and esteem on account of them. 
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A story is told that at one time when Ryokwan was 
praying, a snake appeared in front of him and remained 
quiet evidently listening to the prayers. Soon after rain 
began to fall. 

Besides caring for the poor and sick and alleviating 
distress, Ryokwan erected temples, bridges, roads, dug wells, 
built bath houses. He established sixty-three places where 
no killing was allowed and it is said that in twenty years, 
he helped 57,250 persons. lie seems to have been an in¬ 
carnation of Avalokitesvara (Kwanzeon Bosatsu). 

Gokurakuji was destroyed twice by fire and after a 
severe earthquake in 1433, it gradually declined until now 
almost nothing is left. But there is an old map which can 
still be seen showing how in its early days of religious 
prosperity it was also a ministering angel to the sick and 
the poor, for the map shows that there was provision on the 
ground for buildings devoted to sick patients, lepers, animals, 
and stables for horses. The last great earthquake of 1923 
laid its destroying fingers on the little that was left of 
Gokurakuji so that now only a few statues are to be seen 
on the altar of the small building. There is an ancient 
statue of Fudo said to have been brought from China by 
Kobo Daishi in 807 c. e. There are two fine statues of 
Shakamuni and one also of Ryokwan called popularly 
I wo Nyorai (the Buddha of Healing), because he helped 
people so much. His tomb near that of Ilojo Sliigetoki is 
in the rear of the grounds and marked by an enormous 
Gorinto monument. 

The Gorinto is a stone monument composed of five parts 
representing the five elements: the cube symbolising the 
earth; the ball water; the pyramid fire; the crescent air; and 
the jewel ether. These monuments inscribed with sacred 
Sanskrit characters are often used as tombstones. 

It is claimed for this Gorinto that it is the largest in 
Eastern Japan. It is a fitting monument for the saintly 
and charitable Ryokwan, the first Abbot of. Gokurakuji. 
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Even if his beloved temple entirely disappears as it now 
seems fated to do, his benevolent deeds will ever be recorded 
in the annals of Japanese history. 

Kakuonji is another ancient Shingon temple, now only 
a shadow of its former self. It was founded by Ilojo 
Sadatoki on the site of an older edifice. The present build¬ 
ing is one of the oldest in Kamakura having been carefully 
repaired during the centuries succeeding its erection. 

Kakuonji sets in a quiet, almost deserted valley sur¬ 
rounded by hills. The main building is spacious. The 
Buddha upon the altar is that of the healing Yakushi said 
to be carved by Takuma. Yakushi (Sanskrit, Bhaisliajya- 
guru) is the Buddha of Healing. His healing powers are 
used not only for physical but also for mental ills. lie is 
represented either standing or seated—generally the latter, 
and holding in his hands a jewel-like vase. lie is often 
spoken of as the God of Medicine, but this is not quite cor¬ 
rect. Yakushi is often revered for his answer to prayers for 
healing from disease, but like the other great Buddhas he 
is thought to be one who heals the mind, assists meditation, 
and leads the aspirant to spiritual enlightenment. On each 
side of Yakushi stand the Bodhisattvas representing the sun 
and the moon, Nikko and Gwakko Bosatsus. All three of 
these statues are large and majestic, yet of exceeding grace, 
and remarkable for the fine open-work mandorlo of the taper¬ 
ing oval form called fvna-goko or “boat shaped” by the 
Japanese. Below him sits a statue of the Buddha Amida, a 
creation of great beauty from the Asliikaga days by an 
unknown sculptor. Guarding the main Buddha are the 
statues of the twelve followers of Yakushi who assist him 
in succouring the sick and distressed. 

In a small shrine near the main temple is the black 
Jizo, a statue carved in the Kamakura era and a National 
Treasure. This statue was very famous and supposed to 
work miracles, and the reason for calling it black is because 
in his many descents to Hell to rescue unhappy beings there, 
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the body of the compassionate Bodhisattva became blackened 
from the fire, in which he stood in the place of those who 
called upon him for aid. Like Kwanzeon, Jizo (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) is the Bodhisattva of compassion. 

He is represented both standing and sitting and is dis¬ 
tinguished from Shaka or Amida by his shaven head. In 
one hand he carries a staff which has six rings on the end 
symbolising the six Paramitiis; in the other hand he holds a 
jewel. Jizo is the friend of children, of pilgrims, of women, 
and indeed of all who need his pity. His face and attitude 
are marked by gentleness and generally a soft smile is on 
his lips. 

Lafcadio Hearn writes: 

“Little piles of stone are placed upon his pedestal. It 
is said that these little towers of stones are built by child 
ghosts for penance in the Sai-no-Kawara, which is the place 
to which all children after death must go. And the oni 
(demons) come to throw down the stone piles and to frighten 
and torment the children. But the little souls run to Jizo, 
who hides them in his great sleeves and comforts them. 
And every stone one lays upon the knees or at the feet of 
Jizo with a prayer from the heart helps some child soul to 
perform his long penance... .The real origin of this custom 
of piling up stones before the images of Jizo is not known 
to the people. The custom is founded upon a passage in 
the famous sutra, The Lotus of the Good Law: ‘Even 
the little boys and girls who in playing erected here and 
there heaps of sand with the intention of dedicating them as 
stupas (dedicatory mounds or monuments) to the Buddhas, 

they have all of them reached enlightenment’-The stones 

heaped about the statue are put there by the people for the 
sake of the little ones, most often by mothers of dead 
children.” 

Near the temple among the woods are other shrines, one 
to Fudo Mvoo, one to Kob5 Daishi, one to the Thirteen 
Buddhas worshipped by Shingon believers and a series of 
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caves, eighty-eight in number, each containing an image of 
Kobo Daislii is to be found on the way to the summit of the 
mountain behind Kakuonji, and at the top itself is a statue 
of the great Shingon saint. From here, there is a fine view 
of all the surrounding country. A visit to Kakuonji can be 
made a pleasurable excursion, combining as it does the 
delights of nature and of religion. 

The JodS sect is also represented at Kamakura and 
Komyoji is the largest and finest of its temples. It was 
founded by Hojo Tsunetoki, 1243 c. e., and is still well pre¬ 
served, not having suffered from fire and earthquake as have 
other Kamakura temples. It was patronised by both Em¬ 
perors and Shoguns and is still flourishing as a lending 
temple of the Jodo sect in Eastern Japan. As we enter 
the gate we see on the right the Zendozuka (the Hill of 
Zendo). 

There is a fine Sammon (great gate) built in 1533, con¬ 
taining as is usual in all Sammon the Buddha Sakyamuni 
with Monju and Fugen, the Sixteen Rakans and the Four 
Heavenly Kings. The main temple large and finely con¬ 
structed enshrines the first Abbot Rydchin (Kishu Zenji), a 
pupil of Ilonen Shonin’s disciple Shoko. He was Abbot 
here for over forty years and'his tomb is on the hill behind 
the temple. There is also a statue of Amida traditionally 
ascribed to Sliotoku Taishi and in the neighbouring Amida 
Hall, the Buddha upon the altar is from the hand of the 
famous sculptor, Unkei, a bone of whose very hand is pre¬ 
served as a sacred relic. 

This temple of KomyOji was specially supported by the 
Naito family whose tombs are in a special burying ground 
within the temple compound. There is a charming garden, 
a splendid old bell, and in the Nisondo are statues of the 
Goddess Benzaiten and of the Chinese sage Zendo, one of 
the patriarchs of the Jodo sect. 

The image of Zendo, legend says, was miraculously 
borne on the sea from its shrine in Kyfishu to Kamakura 
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and that it landed by itself. The people devoutly installed 
it in the Komyoji garden. As to the statue of Benten, the 
story goes that the statue of the goddess was found floating 
near Komyoji and returned to her original home on Eno- 
shima. But when this had happened many times the people 
came to believe that she wished to remain at Komyoji, so 
her statue was enshrined here beside that of Zendo. 

Komyfiji is noted for its picture rolls of the Taema 
mandala illustrating the story of the Princess Chujo-IIime 
who wove a picture of paradise with the help of Amida and 
ICwannon. These picture rolls are of great beauty and justly 
admired. They are said to be painted by the Tosa artist 
Sumiyoshi Keion (13th century). 

On the 13th of October the annual festival JGya is held, 
“Ten Nights of Prayer” which in these modern days have 
become three. The custom originated in the days of Emperor 
Gotsuchimikado under the Abbot Yushu Shonin, later well 
known as Jikaku Daishi. Even now the celebration of three 
days is held with great earnestness and enthusiasm. Crowds 
come to attend the services which consist of sutra-reciting 
and sermons. Many priests take part clad in their robes of 
beautiful colours to minister to the worshipping people. The 
candles gleam, the incense rises, and the murmurs of Namu- 
Amida-Butsu echo through the building. When one attends 
such a service as this, it is not easy to believe that Buddhism, 
as some would have us think, is dead or even dying, but 
very much alive and very vital and moving. 

Komyoji stands by the sea with wooded hills at its back. 
It is a worthy edifice to shelter the representation of the 
Buddha Amitabha and to house the statue of its first Lord 
Abbot whose saintly life is still remembered by the devotees 
of Komyfiji. 

There is one temple left for us to visit and that is 
Kosokuji, the temple of the Cheek-branded Amida, belonging 
to the Ji sect, founded by Ippen Shonin. Ji is also an 
Amida sect and lays stress, as do Jodo and Shin, upon the 
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repetition of the Nembutsu. But his followers formed a 
separate school and its headquarters are at the temple of 
Yugyodera in the town of Fujisawa very near Kamakura. 
The priests of Yugyddera are noted for their power of 
healing the sick and for their custom of travelling about the 
country, healing, praying, and comforting. Yugyodera 
means “Temple of the Wanderer" and the abbot of this 
temple does not remain at home, but is ever itinerant just 
as was the founder of the sect, Ippen ShSnin. 

The Amida statue said to be carved by Unkei is of wood, 
gilded, and is three feet two inches high. His face is serene 
and kind, a gentle smile upon his lips. His left hand 
stretched down shows that he wishes to relieve all beings 
who come to him, and his right hand held up shows that he 
is blessing them while the circle made with thumb and fore¬ 
finger is a sign that he will come for them at the hour of 
death. On each side of him stands Avalokitesvara and 
Mahfisthamapr&pta (Kwannon and Seishi). 

There is an interesting story connected with this statue. 
According to tradition the statue of Amida was carved by 
Unkei at the request of Machi-no-tsubone, a court lady. In 
the household was a priest named Manzai and he was accused 
of theft and other bad actions to such an extent that in 
Machi-no-tsubone’s absence the priest was taken by the 
enraged neighbourhood and branded on the cheek with a hot 
iron. Just as the brand was applied Manzai cried, “Buddha, 
help me." It was noticed that after the brand was applied 
no marks were left upon the priest’s face which was smooth 
and unhurt as before. Again the brand was applied but 
with the same result. That night Machi-no-tsubone had a 
dream in which the statue of Amida came to her and said, 
“Why did you brand my face?" and he pressed his hand 
to his left cheek as if in pain. She was astonished, at once 
returned to Kamakura, and on inspecting the statue found 
to her horror that on the left cheek of the statue was a deep 
brand. She was startled and contrite, felt that the priest 
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had been falsely accused and called in a sculptor to repair 
the statue. In vain! Although mans' attempts were made 
and the face of the statue regilded, the mark of the brand 
re-appeared. From that time on, the statue was called 
HSyake or Cheek-branded Amida. 

Machi-no-tsubone had it enshrined in a temple, became 
a nun and died as she was entering Samadhi before the 
statue of this Amida. Whether Manzai was an evil character 
or not is not clear, but the compassion of Amida is said to 
be directed not only towards the good but towards the evil. 
In any case, Manzai devoted the rest of his life to good 
works, a living witness to prove that those who call upon 
Amida with a believing heart will not do so in vain. 

We have now spoken of all the well-known Buddhist 
temples in Kamakura, but there are many others, smaller or 
less important or new ones which we have not time to visit. 
Besides the Buddhist temples there are many Shinto shrines 
of interest such as Hachiman whose history is closely con¬ 
nected with Buddhism and the Kamakura-no-Miya which is 
dedicated to the spirit of Prince Morinaga, the son of Em¬ 
peror Godaigo, who met a tragic death here. There are also 
shrines to the Goddess Benten (strictly speaking, the Bodhi- 
sattva Benzaiten) and to the God of the rice Inari whose 
messenger is the fox, as Benten’s is the serpent. There are 
the tombs of famous men such as the Shogun Yoritomo and 
the poet Tamesuke. There are in the vicinity of Kamakura 
many temples, shrines, caves, and monuments all having 
religious or historic interest. Besides, at Kamakura nature 
is most lavish and beautiful and most of these shrines and 
temples are set in most charming wooded surroundings, many 
of them with fine views of the sea. 

The little fishing village became the great capital of 
the Shogun. In these days it is neither of these but a modern 
town possessing a comfortable western-style hotel, inns, 
shops, sanitariums, and a beach which is famous through¬ 
out Japan. It is now both a summer and a winter resort, 
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a residential town, a fishing village and a centre of religion 
all in one. And near Kamakura is the fairy island of Eno- 
shima sometimes called the City of Mother of Pearl, one of 
the most picturesque anywhere in the world and sacred to 
the lovely Goddess Benten who is said to have married 
the fierce dragon king thus putting an end to trouble. Now 
she smiles upon the fair region of Kamakura with its 
interesting historic remains, and its strongholds of religion, 
the Buddhist temples. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 
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viriya-bala-upetAb sarva-dharmA-viviktAb'' || 7 |! 
dhyAna-naya-pravi?tA jIrna rt -klesA visuddhflb 
sarva-vidita-vastQ Adi-§QnyAdhimuktab I 
jftAua-kriya-balAtjlhya 7 nitya-yuktA jagflrtharp 
te hi 8 sugata-putrab §Anta-pApA mahAtinAb i« S | ] 

®Idr§a ruta-sahasra bhai?itva 
kho sthitah suinadhurA sura-kanyAh I 
tQ9ni"’-bhQta jinain Ik?i prasannA 11 
dharma-gaurava-ratA maru-kanyab || 9 || 

,2 vimukticandra abravld vajragarbhaqi visAradam ] 
kldr§Akara-ni?pattih paftcamAy&m 13 anantaram ' \ 10 j J 

>* VI. Final Gatha. 

,4 paripQriia-raArga-carariA vidu paficamAyflip 
dharmAniraittata alak^aijatA 15 ajfitA | 
anutpAda Adi parisuddhyati ni^prapaflcA 1 * 1 
bhavetva 17 jfiAna-mati gagtbi samAkramanti || 11 |[ 

1 anubaddh&h K. T. 2 prayuktftl? R. • tebhi R. tau ti K. T. 
4 jinorasft R. 4 vivikta R. 4 jirpa K. T. T balebhyo 
R. ft^bya Tib. * tehi R. • Metre: Svfigatfi, (ra, na, bha, 
ga, ga). Idri&s in all MSS. 14 Man I R. 11 prasannftb R- 

11 Metre: slofea. u °yam R. K. T. 14 Metre: Vaaantatilaka. 
14 to MSS. 51 °pafic&n MSS. 17 bhftvatva K. bhftvetta T. 
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dharma vivikta apratigraha 1 nirvikalpa 2 
mAyA-svabhava dvaya-bhAvatu 3 viprayukta 4 | 
anulomayanta avilomanta dharma-netrl 
jilananvitah pravara-fla$t-hi B samakramanti || 12 j[ 
tlksnanuloraa-sth ita j fia na-balopapetah 
saraudAgamaqi vibhavu prek^u sarva-loke | 
mohAndhakAra-prabhavaqi 3 aga-sarpbhavatma 
tasyaiva moha-vigamena pravj*tti nAsti [| 13 |! 
vicinanti pratyaya-kj-tiip. paramartha-SQnyaqi 
kriya-hetu-pratyaya-sama-jfia kriyAvirodhau | 
yathavatab * 1 karakapeta-kriyAm viditva 
vicinanti saqiskrta-ghanabhra-samaqi nirlham 11 14 11 
satyesu ’3 flanu paramArthatu sa 7 avidya 
karma 8 ca cetana-balena vibhaga^-prAptam | 
cittaqi nisritya 10 sahajaip puna nama-rQpam 
evaip-mukha ’ 1 bhavati yava dubkhasya skandhah j [ 15 11 
te citta-mAtra ti trai-dhatukam otaranti 
api ca bhavAnga iti ' 2 dvAdasa ekacitte | 
saiprAgu-jatu api 13 cittu 14 prabhavitaa tu ,B 
evaqa ca ln saqabhava-knayarp puna cittabhAgam 17 1 | 16 11 
karyaqa avidya dvaya ,s kurvati moha-bhAve 13 
mohebhi ' 0 hetu vahate puna cetanAyab | 
evaip ca yava jara dhvaipsana skandha-bhedam 
anusarva-dubkha-prabhavaip k^ayatah abhavab 11 17 11 

1 aviytiha R. abhiprha T. len-med Tib. * °kalpAn R. * tu 
left out in R. 4 °yuktAn R * ifa^thl R * yothi" K. 
yathi 0 T. r ttasyft (for “tu sA”) K. * karma MSS. 

• “ vibbflga ’’ in the meaning of “ vi jfi&na". avidyftprakrtasya karmapo 
vipftkab sarpBkftrftb l! in prose. '• ca niaraya R K. “Arama T. 

rten-te Tib. 11 evarpgusam K. °muklia sa R T. 11 eto (for 
iti) R. imi Tib. w api left out in MSS. 14 cintu in all MSS. 
but K. 14 tyayu added in R.. ,4 tatha R. Left out in MSS. 

evaxp ca Tib. ,r ‘bli&ga-kftryam R. " avidya dvaya 

(kriya) R. 14 °vaip MSS. * °ti R. °hi T. 
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ucchodu no 1 bhavati pratyayatfim avidyft 
nocchedyatapi kara'-prahAya saqinirodham \ 
moho te§u 3 ca upAdAnaip klesa-vartma 1 
karma bhavaqa ca api cetana 5 sesa dubkhA 11 18 
mohaip tu Ayatana sarpskyta'kdubkha tesArp. 
sparlaqi ca vedana-sukhA dubkhatAya duhkha i 
§e§Anam aiigana parinAma-dubkba vjrddhir' 
vyuccheda* taaya duhkhatA na 9 bi Atmam asti j j 19 11 
adhve^u 10 pQrva tamacetana sarpskj-tasya 
vijilAna-vedana vivartati pratyutpannam | 
aparAntu te?u n -prabhavo dubkha-satpbhaveyara 
Apek?a ,J cchedu prasaraqa ca nirlk?ayantah 11 20 | ] 
mohaaya pratyayatu saipbbavate vibandhA 1 ’ 
vinibandhana-vyaya k$aye sati pratyayAnAm | 
hotos w ca mQla-prabhavaqi na tu 15 hetu-bhedaip 
vyaparlk?ate lfl ca jina u -jflAna svabhAva-sAnyam || 21 ]| 
anuloma-raoha-prabhavani ca prabhAvataS ca 
piatiloma-hetu-kgayato 1 * bhava-sarva-cchedyam | 
gambhlra-pratyayatam asya sato’satas ca 
vyuparlk§ate daSavidhapi aniketa-buddhib 11 22 11 
saipdhI-bhavAngata ,u tathApi ca karma-sthAnam 
avibhAgatas tri-vidhu-vartmani M pQrvata§ ca | 
triya-hetu-dubkba-vibhavA udaya-vyayaip ca 
abhAvato ’ksayata 21 pratyaya-Anulomam" || 23 || 

1 nucchedano R. 1 voochedyate ’dhikara R. * moba 
tr$p4 T. tesu is in Skt. tr$n4. 4 °tm4 R. * sarpsk4rA (ins¬ 
tead of cetana) R. • satjaskira R. f -vyddhib R. 1 vyQ° R. 
• dufckhata nA R. 14 Avc$u K. T. ltas-yin Tib. 11 tesa 

(tr$gA) T. 11 4vedha MSS. n vivrddhvA R vivarto K. 

rvitartv4 T. vibandha Tib. Chin. 14 hetoi R. K. hantu T. 

*• satu R. T. 14 vyuparik?a R. T. Mkpa K. 11 hita R. 

14 K. °tArp R- T. " yathA bhivAtpga tu R. andhlbhavAmgatu 
T. adhl* K. ** va-ttati K. T. " abhAvata ak$ayaia R. 

abhAvato ak?*yata K. T. ** anulomaip K. T. 
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evarji pratltya-sarautpada samotaranti 
mayopamaip vitatha veda-karmapanltam 1 | 
svapnopamaiji ca 2 tathata-pratibhasa* caiva 
bal&im mohana marIci-sama-svabhftvara ]| 24 jj 
yft eva bhavana sa Stinyata pan^itAnaiji 
rati 4 pratyayana bhavate idain ftnimittam | 
janitva jfttu-vitathaqi prai\idhanu nftsti 
anyatra sattva-kjpaya upapadyayanti |[ 25 [{ 
evarp vimokga-mukha* bhavayite mahatma 
kypa-buddhi bhuya tatha* buddha-gunabhilflgl | 
saipyoga-saipskjrti-krta vyuparlkgamflno 
niyata§ayo 7 bhavati naikagunopapetab || 26 || 
pQrna sahasra-dasa §Qnyataye samadhl 
tatha animitta-varadaip ca viraokga tayl | 27* 
prahradayanti jagad-flSaya 0 candra-abha 
vahamanu vata-caturl asa rpharya-prapta | 
atikramya marapatham abha jinaurasanaip 10 
pra&amenti kleSaparitapa-dubkharditanam. || 29 J| 
iha •bhQmi-desupagata marutadhipas te 
bhontl sunirrnita-krtav adhimana-ghfttl | 
yaip caiva arabhigu jfiana-pathopapeta 
asaipharya sravaka-gatl u atikranta dhlrab || 30 || 
akahkgamanu augatatmaja vJrya-praptah 
kotI-§ata-sahasra-pQrpa-samadhi-labdhab I 

pasyanti eka-kgani buddha da§ad ,5 -di§asu 
pratapanti sQrya iva madhyagu" grlgma-kale || 31 || 
14 gambhlra durdpia sQkgma durjfieya jina-Sravakaib | 
ga$thl bhQmir mahatmanam akhyata sugatatmajab [ | 321 [ 

1 vedakam fipanltam R. * ca R. ■ °sai caiva K. T. 

4 rati R. T. carati K. 4 mukha R. 4 tatha R. 1 vigataip 
bhayo K. T. 4 One stanza and two padas occurring here in the 
Tib. and Chin, versions are missing in the Skt. MSS. 4 ftdraya R. 
14 jinoras&nftm R. 11 gati K. T. ** buddha-Satad R. K. T. 
da3a Tib. Chin. 14 °tu K. 14 Metre: Sloka. 
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VII. Seventh BhQini, Initial Gatha. 

’atha vividha-rucira-meghan marud-gaiio’bkikirisu. vega- 
praptah | 

pravyaharanti raadhura* giri-vara-§ubha-prlti 3 -saqipt)rnah 4 

II 1 I 

sadhu vara-llksna-citta guna-&ata-samupeta-jfiana-va£avar* 
tim | 

vara-caranaip 5 paritu$tarp jaga-hita-vara-pundarlkanfim 

M2| 

tada pravaram atulam abha mahesvarab khe-gata 8 nara- 
varasya | 

1 Metre: Ary&. * “rftip PI, P2, N, C2, K. T. 

• prlti K. T. p(r)Iti R. 4 saippQr^firp. PI,2, N, C2. K. T. 

* jpo Cl. K. R. ijft T. • khada&»gat& R. khedagatft K. T. 
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vara-rucira-gandha-meghan abhikiri 1 klosaugham apahar* 
turn 11 3 11 

pravyaharanti raadhuraqi marud-gano har$a-kara-rucira- 
ghog&b | 

parama-sulabdha-lflbhfth srutu yair ayu* bhQmi-nirde£ab 

II 4 || 

s tQrya-madhura-ghoga-yukta 4 inaru-kanyab prli.iita-mano- 
blnil^ | 

sucara'-sugatanubhavfld vara-carir iyatn Idysl prokta ] 1511 
sumanl sucarana-sre^thah sudanta daraakana loka-mahi* 
tftn&m | 

atikramya sarva-lokaip loka-cariqi darsayl" sak^main 7 11611 
"darfienti kaya-vividhan kaya-kayaqi§ ca® dharmatopetab 10 1 
saraathah samiti-vibhakto bhai.iati gho^arp na caksjaraip 11 
ravati || 7 || 

k^etra-satam Akramante pOjenti nayakan parama-pQjiyftn | 
atma-janita-k^etra-sarpjita vidhunitva jilana-vasavartl || 8 || 
paripacayanti sattvAn na cAtma-para-sarpjfla 13 sarva§a 
upenti j 

subha" sarpcinariti pravaraqi na capi subha-saqicaya- 

niketab 11 9 || 

rAga -raja-doga-moha ib pasyitva 14 sarva-loka ,a -jvalamAnan | 
varjeti sarva ic -saipjfia vlryaip varam arabhl 17 krpaya |l 101| 
"maru-kanya deva-saipghas ca pQjenta vara-svaram | 
ta$nIrp-bhAva-ratAb sarve prek?ante purusa-r§abhatn || 111| 

1 °ri§u R. * tfruto yair ayaip R. Sruta yair ayu K. 6rutva 
yair ayu T. firutu yair ayu Pi ,2. • Stanza No. 5 Metre Upaglti. 

• °yukt& in all MSS. ' suvaca K. T. tava ca Tib. Mong. 

• lokacari dafiayl in all MSS. °carii*i darSayan R. 1 susQ® R. 

• Stanza No. 7 Metre Glti. • k&y&kAyftip£ ca Pl,2. C2. K. 

k&yftrpS ca L. B T kayakfty&ip$ ca R. 14 dharmata upetafc K. T. 
11 gho§a na c&k§ara N. 11 "paraaaipjS&rp R. “sarpjQa MSS. 

11 gubham R. Subha MSS. 14 pasyitva in all MSS. " aar» 
valoku T. 14 8arva left out in MSS. sarva sarajfift Tib. Chin. 
,r vlryavarfirambhl R. vlryavaramftrabhl K.T.Pl.2. 11 Metre: Sloka. 
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’pari^ad viprasanneyam avocat sugat&tinajain i 
saptamya bhftmcr akaran 2 nirdisasva guoakara |! 12 11 


VII. Final Gatha. 


“gambhlra-jdana-parainartha-padauusarl 

9 fl 4 -bhGmi-niScita-matib^ susamahitatma i 
prajiiam upaya yugapady abhinirharanto 5 
bhQmyakrainanti vidu saptami-carya-srestham' 1 11 13 J 
SQnya-niraifcta-prai.iidhl kfpa-maitra-yukta' 
buddhanudharma-sugatAnuga-pQjayantah | 
jiianena Subha-maha-pui^ya-balebhy atrptfta* 
tarn akraraanti vidu saptami-bhQmi-desam 11 14 ! | 


trai-dhatukena adhivasa°-vivekapraptAh 
santas ca klesa-bula ,0 -§anti-iagabhikank9l ! 

pratibhasa- l, maya-supinadvaya-dharma-carl 

krpa 13 darsayanti vidu saptamim akramanti J | 15 11 
sodhenti kgetra-kha-samasaya- n irvi kalpa 1 J 
jina-lak^aiiair upagato’cala-dharmat&yam 
abhilapya-gho 9 a-vigata u jaga-to^anarthaqi 
k?aiia-j iWna-cittasya jinana 1 " samosaranti || 16 || 
abhasa-prapta imi 1 * dharma vicSrayanti 
akranta” bhOmi-pravaraip jagad-artha-karah 1 * 


1 “ vimukticandra abravlt” is added in Tib. and Chin, versions. 
* saptamyfim bhOmim Aka.An MSS. °i'A K. * Metre: \asanta* 
tilaka. 4 matl K. T. ‘ yugapad abhinirharan R. ' °kra« 
mati vidusiptamlci -yAarespiAm R. r AQnyAnimittftp.-avidhikra 

pfcmai traynktfth R * Aes-pas Aes-byas bsod-nams-atobs-kyis mi- 
rtoms pas | Tib. ' mahadhivAsa R. mahadhivAsa K. mahardhivftsa T. 
10 kleAajola T. k'.eAajana K. fion-mobs stobs-rnams Tib. 11 mAyA- 
svapnft 0 R. mAy-uurppina 0 K. mft.-yasupina 0 T. 11 krpaip R. krpa 

K. T. w Audhyanfci_kalpab R. Aodhenti-kalpa K. T. 

14 “to R. *• “cittajinAn R. "citta jinAna K. T. skaduig sems-kyi 
rgyal-bas-kun mkhyen yab-dag-gshol Tib. *• iti R. T. imi K. Tib. 
Chin. ,T AkrAntA R “ kAmAh T. Tib. 
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te atra bhQmyasthita sattva-carl anantAn' 
vicinanti karma 2 sugatAn niyutApramanAn || 17 H 
kgetrAqis ca naika-vidha-dharmatha-kalpa-saxpkhyfln* 
adbimukti-Asaya ca citta-vicitra-dhAran 4 | 
triyAija-de&uiam ananta samosaranti* 
asmabhi sattva fl -paripAcayitavyani etat ] | 18 | \ 
ye te 7 jfiAna-nicitA vara-mArga-prAptA 
IryApathais caturbhi" prajftam upAya-yuktflb I 
sarvasmi cittak?ani n bodhi lll -gunanuprAptAb 
paripQrayanti dasa-pAramitA-pradesAn 11 19 11 
sarvegu mArga-kusalasya ya ega d&naqi 11 
gllarp ca klesa-praaamaip 1 - kgama akgatitvam” | 
vlryarp ca bhttyu anu-uttari Arabhante 14 
mArge acalyataya” dhyAna gupAnvitAnAm || 20 || 
anutpAda-kgAnti-virajA vara-prajfia-sregthA 
parpAm’-upAya prapidhl bhuyu kAnkgi-lakgml 1 " | 
ato’mardiyatva-bala pi An a nitlranatvAd 

1 so'tm bhOmyavasthito'nantasatvacArl R. °gattvacftrl anantAn MSS. 
* kill pa MSS. karma Tib Chin. * °dharmakalpasarpkhyAm R. 

MharmathakalpaaaipkhyAn K. T. C2. N. 4 adhimukty-AAaya 

(AraddhA) cittavicitradh&rAip (yflvad) l R. adhimukti AAaya vicintatba* 
citradh&rAn C2. N. “cicittathacitradhfinAn K. T. * (triyApa) 

deAanam anantaip samosaranti R. AraddhayAvata deAanam ananta sa° 
C2. N. AraddhayAcatado 0 K. egayAvatade* T. * aamAbhil? sAdhu R. 
bdag-gis sems-can de-dag Tib. T One syllable is missing in all 
MSS. de-dag de-ltar (te eva) Tib. * caturbhih R. * sarvaa- 
miipA cittakgape R. sarvaami cittakgapi K.L. °citu° T. 14 dhigupA 0 
R. te'dhigupA 0 L. mftdhigapA 0 K. tAgunA 0 T. bodhigupa Tib. Chin. 

11 ya ego dftnarp R. cittotpannarp sattvegu paripAmanam etad d&nam 
| Tib. Mong. Chin. 11 °praAamab in all MSS. 11 kgamo’ 
kgatitvam R. 14 bhOyo’nuttarArabhate R. bhflya anuttari Arablwnte 
MSS. hhQyu anu-uttari 0 K. T. “ mArge'calyatayft R. mArga 

acalyataya K. T. 14 (an)utpAda-varA prajSA AregthAnAmaip 

tflpAyab prapidhir bhQyaskihkgl 1 R. 0 varaprajFlaAregth& nAmarp tupftya 
pranidhl bhuyu kAmtilakgmi | Pi. °nAman* trapAya prapidhl bhflyu 
kAipkgl | K. "mflmantupflya prapldhl bliOyu kAntilakgml | T. 
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evaip khu bodhi-gupa sarva-ksane ’nupenti 1 j | 21 | \ 
alamban&t tu prathama gupa-paripQri" 
dvitlya malApanaya Qrdhva* vibandha-cchedam | 
catiirthaya m&rgu 4 samata-kriya paftcam&ya 8 
anutpada-ahvaya vidub puna ?a?tba-vfttib 0 || 22 || 
iha saptamlm upagatah sakalaip gup&ni 7 
pranidhana-naika-vividhan abhinirharanti | 
kiip karanarp yaduta* jfiana-kriyabhyupenti 
sa prabhpti sarva-visuddhy-upenti 11 23 11 

duratikrama dQramgamft 10 bahu-sth&na-karma 
k§etrantara-dvi-patham eva yathottaranti" | 
vicaranti saptasu" alipta-nrpo 13 yathaiva 
marga-sthita na w puna sarvatikr&nta-dhlrab || 24 || 
yada a^t&mlm 18 upagatah puna jfiAna-bhCtmim 
atikranta dtta-vi^aye sthita jMna-karme | 
brahma na pek^ati jagan nara-manu§atma 
evarp carauti vidu padinam iva aliptab 1 " !| 25 |! 
atra sthita vividha-klefiam atikramanti 
te?aip na klesa-cari no ca k^ayo’nupraptib' 7 I 
marga w -sthita na tada klesa-cariip caranti 
sarppGrna-flsaya-jina-j iW* k§ayo*° na tavat || 26 || 
ye lrtukika vividha-silpa-kriya-prayoga 51 


1 °k$apfin npenti R. °k$ayedvipeti K. °k?ftne nupanti T. 

* "p&rapOrih R. °pfirapftri K. 0 p&ripflrili T. • "pan&yab tytlyor* 
dhva R. 1 caturthl m&rgab R. catiirthaya m&rga MSS. • kriya 
paficaml R. • (an)utpftdahvayavidub punahi ?a§thavrttib R. 

anutpftd&bhayA vidu Ra$thl vivrddliili Tib. Mong. 1 gupftn R. 
gunAni K. T. * yadita K. T. * sftgtaml R. s& a§{*ma K. T. 
19 dQragatft T. 11 k^etr&na dviyatha vodhyoddharatib K. C2. N. 

11 gaptamasu in all MSS. " alipto nrpo R. aliptauj-pft K. T. 

M punah sarvA° R. puna sarva 0 K. T. M yada?ta° R. T. yada 
a?ta° K. w °mivftlipt&b R. "mivft aliptah K. T. n te$Rip 
na kle$Acaritacak$u$o*nuprAptib R te§Aip na kleiacari no (nft K) ca 
k?u$4 nuprftptih K. T. u mftrge K. Tib. ” “jinajfiAna R. 
K. T. *• k$ayaip K. T. M prayogAb R. 
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AjAti-sarva-vidunA atkita’ sastra-jil&ne | 
d hyAn A-abhi j fla- ba la 2 -bha vayan to’ bhy upenti 
bhOyah samadhi-vividhan abhinirharanti || 27 || 
atikrAnta srAvaka-carim tatha 3 pratyayflnAip 
sthita bodhiaattva-caraije vidu aprama^Am 4 | 
pOrve hi AsayatayA iha jfiAnatAyA 5 
nypatl-suto yatha 0 vivrddha-balopapetab 7 || 28 |] 
gambhlryatam upagata bhuyu 3 arabhanti 
cittarp nirodh’-upagatA* na ca sAkgikriyAh 10 |* 
yatha sagaro upagatAb sthita-yAna-pAtre 
pratyaksa-sarva-udake" na ca y&na-h&nib 1| 29 || 
bhQyo 12 upaya- bola-praj fla- vara bhy upeta 18 
durjfieya-sar va-jaga 14 -jfiana-kriya-gmiadhyab 15 I 
pQjenti buddha-niyuta bhuyu Auddhi-bhAvA 18 
yatha tad-vibhflgana-vicitritu naika 17 -ratnaih H 30 || 
atra sthitAna 16 vidunArp vara-praifia-abha 10 
sogenti 20 trgna 21 -salilam yatha" bhaskarabhah | 
te atra 23 bhGmy-upagatA vasavartinaA ca 
bhontl 24 krtl kusala-jilAna-phalopadesaib || 31 || 
akankgamapa-drdha-vlrya-balabhyupetab 

kotl-nayata^-Aata-buddha-sahasra-pOrijAn | 
paAyanti sarva-di&at&sa saraahitatvfld 2 * 

1 vidur&b sthit&b R- 1 dhyflnAbhijfiftbftlaip R. 

* atiki-ftntah... .tathft R. 4 sthitarp... .carapavidvapramflpam R. 

* pOrve hy OSayeneha punar jfifinatayA R. sarve hi ft&vyam iha puna 
jii&nat&yft MSS. shon-chad bsam-pas yin-gyis hidi-la ye-Aes-kyis | Tib. 

* nj-patisuto yathft R. T “balopetab R. * bhQya R. tuyu K. 

* cittani.-odhagat& R. cittarp nirodhapagatft T. “ninodbugata K. 

*• k.iyftyftm R. kriyA K. T. 11 sarvodake R. M bhflya R. 
M “upetab R. 14 sarvajagi (ge) K. T. Tib. 11 ‘gupAdyAb 
R. “gup&dyft K. T. M "niyutaip bhQyab Suddhibhftvam R. c niyutft 
bhflyu AuddhibhAvarp K. °niyatA° T. w e vibhO?anara vicitritam 
aneka R. 14 °t&narp R. '* prajrifibhft R. u Sogayati 

R. Aoganti Cl. PI, K. T. r trSpftR. 31 yathaR. 14 te’traR. 
u bhoti R. bhoganti T. 34 niyuta K. nayuta T. ** °tvftt R. K. 
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bhQyo’py atab’ pranidhi-sre^ha-gunaprameyflh i I 32 11 

2 durj£Jeya sarva-lokena vasi-prktyeka-cflribhih | 

ity e$a saptaml bhOmir upaya-prajHa^sodharift |j 33 || 



VIII. Eighth BhOrai, Initial Gathfl. 

4 eva srutva 5 caranaqi viduna" sre^tharp 
deva-saqigha rnudita raaru-patiS 7 ca | 
bodhisattva bahavo jagad-dhitai^i* 
pQjayanti sugatarp jina-sutaqis ca || 1 || 

* 'tab R. a tali K. pyatah T. * Metre: Slolca. • “prajHA 

R. °prajBa K. T. * Metre : ra, na, bha, ya. (candravartma ?) 

* evaip Aru^itva R. K. T. ' vidOna R. T marOpatti? R. 
marapattiS K. manutpattig T. • fy K. T. 
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pu^pa-mAlya rucira dhvaj a-pataka 
gandha-cQrjja rucira rataria-vastrfl | 
chatra- naika-rucirfl n 1 map i-praty upta n 
liftra-megha-pravaran abhispjanti || 2 || 
manojfla* gho$a-madhiiraip 3 sura-vadnfl 
mukta'* naika-turiya pravora-natan” | 
pOjanarthi jina-putra" sugatarps ca 
varpa-sre?tha munino udaharanti || 3 |j 
sarvi-darsi 7 vfsabhl dvipada'-Srestbo 
dnrSi buddha-vi?ayaiji jagad-dhitArtliam | 
sabda-megha-rucirAn pratatjamflnfis 
tarya-ta<Ja-vividbas tada pramuktah 0 || 4 |j 
vala-ko^i sugatah Sata-sahasra ,rj 
ganga-koti-nayuta raja u -visi?tAb | 
k^emain apratisamali pravara-Sregtham 
deSayanti v^abhl viraja-dlmrmam 11 5 | |“ 

(sgra-yi rtse-mo de-la hgro-rgyud drug-po | ) 
preta-tirya-naraka-marmjn-devah 13 1 
yakga-rak^a^-bhujaga-asura-saipgha 15 
nAna^-karma-vi^aye 17 samanubhonti |) 7 || 
sarva-k^etra-vigaye dhuta-rajana^l , * 
cakra srogtba-pravaraqi tada nirvjttain | 
desayanti madhuraip sug \ta’° ghogaip. 
saipjiia-citta jagatas tatha vicararr 0 j | 8 11 

1 cchatra naika rucira R. * manojfiaK.T. • mudhumR. 

4 yukta Tib. ‘ nA{Aip R. tftnAip K. T. • jinapuira left 
out in K. T. ' darfr T. * pravarga T. • prayuktAb 
K. T. bbyurt Tib. 14 °s Ab R. 11 nayu-vAlaka R. nayatft 

raha K. T. rdul (raja) Tib. '* Five padaa occurring here in the 
Chin., Tib. and Mong. versions are missing in the Sanskrit MSS. 
“ devA R. K. T. 14 rAkgasa K. T. *• sarpghAb R K. 
" »AnA K. T. »» vigaya R. K. T. yul-la Tib. M °nftm R. 
" sugatAR. 14 satvasaipjSa-citta jagavicArA (ip) R. sarpjfiaoitta 
jaga (jagajaga K) vicArArp (rA K.) K. T. bgrobbi bdu-Ses fiems dah 
de-bshin spyod-pa | Tib. 
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sattva-kflyi sugata vividha-ksetra 
ksctri 1 sattva pravarftb* puna vipakah | 
deva-mfinusa-gatl tatha vicitra 
jfifltva snrva 3 sugato* bhanati 3 dharmam 11 9 ; | 
sQksma-sarpjfla bhavati vipula-ksetro 
vipula-sarpjfia bhavati raja-nimitte 8 | 
evam-adi-vividhftqi sugata-fddhiip 
sarva-loka bhanato na k$apayeyub T || 10 || 

*ldr§aqi vaca mahatmyaip vacitvft madhura®-svaram | 
praianta pari?at prlta prok^ate™ vadanarp. 11 varain J11111 
pra.%nta-par^adarp jftatva ra.ok?acand ru’ bravlt punab | 
a?tamya-bhQmi-akaraip praveiaip ca nidarsaya 11 12 11 

VIII. Final Gatha. 

1 te bhilmya saptasn visodhita-praj iV-upaya 
marga susarpbhfta mahapranidhana-baddhab 15 I 
suprati?thita naravarah kusalopapeta' 4 
jilanabhila?i vidu a^mim. akramanti || 13 J | 
te pupya-jiSan’-upagatflb krpa-raaitra-yukta 1 * 
jiianapraraapu-patha-gab 10 kkaga-buddhi-kalpah | 

§r uta-dharma-ni sci ta-balopagata mahar?I 
k§antiip labhanti anutpada-pra&mti-sQk?ipain || 14 |] 
adav ajata anutpada alakganam ca 
asaqibhfltatara avinastata cApravrttam. | 
bhava-svabhava-vigata 17 tathatavikalpa 
manacitta-cAra-vigatab khaga-tulya-kalpab ll 15 || 
te“ eva-ksanti-samanvagata ni?prnpailc& 

1 k?etra R. K. T. 1 pravurftip R. °rA K. T. 1 satva 

R. T. 4 sugata R. K. sugata T. 4 bhani R. K. bhani T. 

• mittft R. K. T. T kgayu (asya ?) R. k^ayapsA K. k^eperyyA T. 

* Metre: Sloka. • madhumip R. K. 14 pek^ate K. 

u vadatftip R. K. T. 11 Metre: Vasantatilaka- “ °baddha 
R. “tatra T. 14 “petAb R. K. »» “yuktftlj R. K. T. « “Ag 

R. K. T. u bhftva-abhftva-vigata R “ tatra K. 
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garabhlra’calya-vidu-sAnta-vicAra-prAptab | 

durjileya sarva-jagatAraha-pratyayais ca 
cittaip nimitta-graha-samjna vibhavitatvat || 16 |[ 
evmn sthitAna manu-citta-vikalpa nasti 
bhikaur 1 nirodh’-upagato ’papra 2 -kalpa-prAptab | 
svapnoglia-prrtpta pratibuddha tathavikalpA 
brahma-pure rati-sanga-rnhito 3 tathaiva || 17 |] 
pOrvadhiathflua sugatA puna codayanti 
esA 4 sa k.'janti parama sugatabhi?eke | 
asmaku j liana-vipulaip vara l, -buddha-dharmft 
te tubhya nflsti ta" hi vlryu samarabhayam 7 } | 18 ) | 
kiip capi Marita tava sarva-kilega-jvala 
jvalitaqi ni&Unya puna kle§a-gatibhya lokatn | 
pranidhAna-pQrva smara sattva-hitarp vicflrya' 
jilanfirthi-prflrthita-kriyA jaga-mok^a-hetob II 19 II 
sada® c?a dharmata sthita tathatavikalpa 
sarve^u buddhu-jina-sravaka^-pratyayAnam | 
na hi etinA dft&i balana prabhavu loke 
nflnyatra jilAna-vipula tribhi adhva’sahgam" || 20 [| 
cvaip tam aprntisama nara-deva-pojya 
upasaipharanti bahu-jilAna-mukha vicArAn | 
jinn.-dharina-ni?patti-prave&im ananta-pAnup 
yasya kalA na bhavato puna bodhi-caryft 11 || 21 j| 
etani prApta vj^abhl vara-jiiAna-bhUmim 
eka-k§anena spharate disatah samantan' 3 j 
jdAna-praves’-upagata varabhijifa-prAptA 14 
yatha sAgaro vahanu mAruta-yAna-prAptah || 22 || 
sAbhogn-citta-vigatah sthita jilAna-karina w 

1 bhikflu in all MSS. 1 ca pra K. T. navu Cpapra ?) R. 

• cetfearpgaraho K. * 09&:p T. esA(rp) R. 1 bala T. 

* te K. T. 1 “mbhasva ? (in prose). " vicAryya R. vicftryarp 
K. T. • sad R. 10 SAvaka R. 11 arthasaipjnaip K. 

u caryyft R. u samantAip R. T. 14 prAptnh R. K. T. 

jBAnakarme K. Tib. 


u 
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vicinanti kgetra -prabiiavain vibhava-sthitiqi ca | 
dhatus catvflri vinibhflgn-gatflna tflqis ca 1 
sQksmaip mahad-gata. vibhakti samosaranti j| 23 |j 
trisaliasri 2 sarva-poramaiiurajo tarantf 
catvflri dhfltu jaga-kflyi vibhaktitafi ca | 
ratna vibhakti paramflnu suvargatlgu 4 
bhinditva* jiiflna-vigayenft garienty asesum" j | 24 11 
jfiflno vibhavita T -mana vidu sarva-kflyfln" 
sve° kftyi tatra upanenti jagflriha-hetob | 
trisahasra sarva ca spharitva vicitra-rflpfln 
darsenti kflya-vividhftn tatha’nanta-loko || 25 ]| 
sQryaqa sn§irp ca vahi mflruta antarlkge 
svaka-raa^dalasya udako pratibhflsa prapta 
jflflnottame stliita tathacala-dhormatAyflip 
jaga-suddha-fl§aya vida pratibhflsa prflptfl 11 26 11 
yatha 10 fiSayaip jagata kflya-vibhaktitflip ca 
darsenti sarva-parige bhuvi sarva-loke" | 
vasi-pratyayflsraya jinfltmana SrftvakAn&zp 1 ' 
darsenti to sugata-kflya vibhOsitfliigfln || 27 || 
sattvflips ca kgetra tntha kartna-vipaka-kayfln 
flrj’flSraj'fln vividha dharma-jfiflna-kflyfln | 
akasa-kflya-vfsabhl samatflm upetam" 
darsenti rddhi-vividhfln jaga-toganflrtham [| 2S || 
voSitfl da§o vimftla-jllfllla-vicflra-prapta ,4 
anuprflpta-jfiftna-krta maitr a - kppflnuk Qlfl b | 

1 vinibhoga gatinatftS ca K. T. * trisAlmsri K. T. 

• bhavanti T. * paramftnusu fag*gaH|Q R. paramflnu sukha- 

gatrgti K. pamraApu sukhar-gatlgu T. 1 bhiditva T. 

• jnAna-visaye gnnati aAepini R. JfSftna-vigayena gupantyaAegtup K. 
T vibhAgita 0 K. ’bhibhAfiita 0 T. • "kAyAip R. • sva K. T. 

tatha K. T. bshin-du Tib. 11 mi dan lha-yi l.>khor-mams- 

kun-tn sion-pa-byed | Tfl). 11 0 jinfttmam Arthayan ti K. “jinfttma* 
jamArthayanti T. vaAi p-atyaya-^rava-jinAtmajam arthayontt ? 
l * snmatArp ca ta K. samatAnuyanti T. samatAm upenti ? 

M (viJcftra-prAptAb R. 
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yavac ca sarva-jina-dharmara upada karma* 
tri-saqavaraib susthitam aika acalya-kalpdh 11 29 | j 
ye ca bala" jina-sutana da&a” ak$obhyft 
tchl upeta avibandhiya sarva-marain | 
buddhair adhisthita namaskrta Sakra-brahmais 
tatha vajra-pani-balakail/ satatanubaddhah 11 30 11 
ima 5 -bhumi-de§’-upagat& na gunanam auto" 

no §akyate kgayitu kalpa-saliasra-kotyaib I 
tc bhQya buddha-niyutan satnupasayante 
bhonto utapta yatha bhQaai.iu raja-mtlrdhni 11 31 11 
iina 7 -bhami-do§ , apagatft vidu bodhisattva 
raaha-brahma bhonti sahasradliipatl-gimadhyah“ | 
traya-yAna-desana ak§obhya'saqihAra-praptfi 
maitrftyanab" §ubha-prabha jaga-kleia-ghAtl H 32 || 
oka-k?aneiia daSa-k$otra-satab-sahasrA 
yavft rajo-dhatu tattaka samadh’-uponti 10 | 
pnsyanti tattaka dasa-disi" sattva-sAran 
bhQyo atab praijidhi-areatba-vyQha-nekAh II 33 II 
JI sarpk?epa e?a nirdi^to*" agtainftyA jinAtmajAh I 
vistara kalpa-kotlbhir na §akyab sarva bha?itum 1134| 
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1 karma R. karmApi Tib. 

9 ye cAparA T. 

• daM or 


daso ? * “baladaifo K. * iha K. T. Tib. of. VI BhQmi, No. 

20. • upagatAna gupA ananti ? T iha K. T. * gunAdyAh 

R. T. gunftdhyab K. • maitriiAayal.i Tib. Chin. Mong. ’• dhlrAfo 
is added in K-T. " dasad-diAi? 13 Metre: Sloka. 13 K. 
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IX. Ninth BhOrai, Initial Gflthd. 


’imaqi bhGtni prnbhasata kampitah k$etra-kotny>ih | 
adbi^hana narendrasya apramuyft acintiya || 1 || 
ftbhasa rucira muktfib kayatab sarva-dorsino 2 | 
3 tayavabhasitab ksetrflh sattvas ca sukhitfis tayA 4 j 2, | 
bodhisattva-sahasrani antarlk$e sthitani ca 
divyatikranta-pQjaya pdjyante 3 vadatArp varam || 3 jj 
mahosvara dovn-putra vasavartl praliargitAh i 
nanA-prakara-pQjAbhib pajyenti gunasagarum [ 4 j[ 
tato’psara-sahasrftni harsitah prli.iitendriyAh j 
divya suyutt<x # -sariigltab §astu pQjara ajagrayam j | 5 | j 
tebhyas ca turyu-nfldebhya anubhavan maharsiyab j 
Idrsa ruta-sahasrA ravantl madhura-svarali I 6 11 
7 imi sarvo* jina-suta khila-maln-vigatA 
npagata bhuvi vara surucira-carapAh | 
jaga-hita vicarati dasa disa vf?abhl 
dasayi 0 jina-cari khaga-sama-manasA || 7 jj 
nara-puri maru-puri bhujaga-pati-vi9aye 
viyuha 10 dasa-disi punya-balam udiritah | 
tata tu bhuyu jina-suta da§ayi u ntull 
jinasuta-prabhava-j inanu 1 -patha-n irata 11 8 j, 


1 Metre : Stoka. (Stanzas 1—6). * darginft K. T. 

des-ni Tib. 4 tothi R. T. • pOjyenti K. T. 
K.T. r Metre: sa&kalft (na, na, na, na, sa) 

• da(r)4ayi R. dari^ayi ? I# vyQha K. T. 
u jSftnn K. T. 


• tathA°R. 

• suyuttah 

• sarvu T. 
darsayi K. T. 


u 
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eka-k?etri acalita sarva-kgetra virajA 
anugata jaga-hita sasir iva pratibhA | 
sarva-ghosa-hAna 1 citta-prasamita-manasA 
viyahari* krta-sata-sratr'-patha-giribhih || 9 || 

■*yatra sattva hliia-citta dlna-mana-niratAs 

tatra vidu srAvakA-carl deseti*' vj-sablil j 

yatra sattva' 5 tlksna-citta pratyayAna niratAs 

tatra jilAna pratyayAna darsayanti virajA || 10 || 

ye tu sattva hita-maitra-manasA (abhiratAs) 7 

tatra tyaip K jina-putrAna darsayanti caranam | 

ye tu sattva agra-sre§Vha-mati-mAna-niratAs 

tatra ami buddha-kaya darsayanti atulam ]] 11 |j 

mAyA yatha u mAyakAro 10 darseti" jaga-hito 

kAya-koti 12 naikavidliA sarva ,3 -bhava-vigata | 

eva vidO buddha-sutA u jfiAna-raAya-niratA 

darsayanti" 1 sarva-carl sarva-bhAva-vigatA |j 12 |] 

etadr&l ruta-sahasrAn bhanitva madhurAijis 

tadA maru-kanyakA jinaip dr?tvA tasnlip-bhQtab | 

pnr^ad viprasanneyam avocat sugatAtmajam 10 

a?tAinAyA bhana Ordhva-carirp saddharma-rAjinAm || 13 |J 

IX. Final Gatha. 

17 te apraniAna-bala-buddhi vicArayantal.i 
susuk$ma-jfiAna-pararna jngatA durjfleyA w | 
tatha guhya-sthAna sugatAna samosaranto 111 

1 yftne K. jAna T. * vyfthari K. T. • Suti R. Aruta K. 
4 Metre: (rn, ja, ra, ja, sa) (TO^aka?) ‘ deSayati K. T. 

• satva R. 9 ye santi sattva hita-maifcra-rofinasA K. * tvam 
K. T. * yatha K. T. * # kAra K. " darfayanti K. T. 
darsa(ya)ti R. 11 kotl R. T. ” tatra K. T. (sarva Chin.) 

14 eva vidu buddhastAnu K. M °ya nt I R- " sogatfttmaiA 
R. K. T. 19 Metre: Vasantatilaka. The following gAthfts are 
missing in T. 14 c paramA:pnrajapmbhedajBftuft in all MSS. 

14 °rtinte K. 
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bhQrai krarannti navaml jagato ’rthafalrl || 14 |J 
te dliftraiji-mukhi samfldhi-smmlhitngra 
vipulft abhijfia api k$etra-praveaanantam 
bala-jfiana-niscay.im api jinu-dhairya-stlulnarp 1 
pranidhl-kppOsaya-vidQ navam otaranti [j 15 || 
te atra bhGmyanugatfi jinn-kosa-dhflrl 
kusalfis ca dharma’ kusalaS' ca avyakrtAs ca | 
ye sflsrava api ca lokika yo ca ftryfls 
cintyfL acintiya :l vidQ anubadhyayanti || 16 || 
niyatftipB ca dharma’n iyataip 4 pravic&rayanti 
traya-y&na-sainpada-kriyairi paritflrayanti | 
bhQmi-dharina yatha adhimukti pracflratas ca 
abhisaipskaronti yatha lokya tatli’otaranti ! | 17 
te ova-jfifln’-anugatft vara-sQkgma-buddhr' 
sattvana citta-gahanaip parimargayauti | 

("cittaiji vicitra-k^ana-varta-nivartatAqa ca) 
cittaip ananta-prabhavaip sada otaranti j] 18 || 
klesana’nAdina 8 prayoga-sahayatas ca 
ye paryutthftna’nu.saya gati-sandhitas ca ( 
tatha karina-pravesa vicitra-vibhaktitas ca" 
hotel niruddha phala’nasa 10 snmotaranti [| 19 || 
indriya yfl mfduka-madhya-udflratas ca 
sambhoda pQvain apor&nta samotaranti | 
adhimukti-naika-vividha subha asubhatas 11 ca 
catvflri Ositi sahasra samotaranti |j 20 (| 
dhatd-pravesa jaga-bhftvita klesa-dr§tl 

1 jinuvairyasthAna:p K. * dharmakuSalAa R. * acintya K. 
4 dharmaniyatftm R. K. • ca sukhuma-buddhr R. ca aukgma 0 K. bio 
mchog phra Idan-pa Tib. * One pada is missing here in Ihe Skt. 
MSS. rnam-ses sna-tshogs myur-du bgyur-shin ldog-pa da* | Tib. 

7 cittam R. * klrttnanidtna R. °ananta Tib. Cliin. * karma* 
vicitraprave-ia vibhaktitaa ca K. »• aviprapASa-phala in Prose. 
phalanAsa R. Tib. **J£t#(?jcS). CMXtkft ; PJWMl). 

11 aAubhatas K. 
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gahanaqi g&tA 1 aimvaragra-acchedatns ca \ 
ye A§ayA anusayA sahaja-pracArl 
citta-samosfta-nibaddha accheda-tanti [| 21 ]J 
cittarpf yathA anusayA na ca dravya-bhQto 
na ca desa-sthA na ca vipravasanti AsayA J 
durheya dhyAna-visayAuabhivartiyAs ca 
cbedafi ca mArga-vinayena* na cAnyam a^ti || 22 || 
upapatti-^ad-gati-viblxakti-pravesataS ca 
sneharp. ca trsnam avidyandhaka karina-kgetra | 
vijfiAnn-blja sahajAnkara nAma-rtlpaqi 
trai*dhatuke anavarAgra samotaranti [| 23 || 
te vAsaua-gati kilesa ca karina cittd 
suvihAratAya na - * punar-gati-santa kAmA | 
rAsi-tribhir niyata sattva samobiranti 
dfgtl-nimagnam api jfiAna samotaranti 11 24 j | 
cvarp visariiiui-gatAh sthita atra* bhfttnyArp 
sarva-sattva-Asaya yathondriya yAdhimuktih | 
te$Am arthe dlmrma-vibhakti prakAsayanti 
pratisaijivid artha kusalAb pratibhA nirukti* )] 25 || 
to dharma-bhAnaka-gatl anuprApta (sthAnarp) 7 
9iqiha-ri?abha-nibhA giri-rAja-kalpAb I 
abhipravar§anti H madhuram amptasya var^aip 
bhujagendra sAgara yathA 0 anupQrayanti [| 26 || 
hitArtha ,0 -jnAna-kusalAs tatha dharmatayAip 
sarvarp nirukt’-anugatab pratibhAna-prAptAb l 
te dhArapI-dasa-asaqikbya-sahasra-labdhA’ 1 
dhAranti dharma yatha (sAgara v.ir^a-dhArl) 1 ' || 27 |j 
ovarp ca dhAraiii-visaddhi-samadhi-prAptA 

* gahana-gatft R. * ayaip K. fliaya Tib * vajireija Tib. 
Mong. Chin. 4 ca R. K. na Tib. Chin. 4 agra Pi. * prati- 
samvidA kuSala-mflla samotaritvft B. cf. MahAvyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, 
section XIII. ’ gnas-paTib. * ati-kramayanti K. * (varfjA ?) 
R. '• (nltArtha ?) R. arthArtha Tib. 11 labdhAli R. 11 ckos- 
mains hdain-pa rgya-mtsho sprin-chen char lidnn bshin I Tib. 
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eka-ksapena dnfii-buddha-sahaara-d^tAh 1 j 
sravanena" dharina-ratanam ca nidosayanti 
Cekaika-mandaln-visaddln-svarilnga-gatah) 28 \\ 
vyoharate tri-sahnsra-maha-lokadhiltuip 
parisega-sattva-vividhOs trayn-ratanebhy ji h | 
togenti sarva yatha indriya a&ayfts ca 
catu-dvlpa-sagara-vargft sama modayanti 4 || 29 l( 
'(bliQyottariqi guriinu vlrya samilrabhante) 
citt’anti vflla-prasar’asmi sucetanantilh | 
deseyu® dharma sugatab puna nana-sattvam 
srutva dharoma yatha snrvada (blja-dlulrl) 7 |; 30 ' 
(yavataka)" jngat’iha pravisanti sattvab 
°(te sarva eka-pariganmai.ic.hdo nigm.iijas ca) 
egfirp ca eka-kgani sarvi sainotaritva 
eka-rutena irai tarpayitavya sarve || 31 J| 

,0 (atra sthita nara-inaruttama dharma-raja 
bhontl dharmair jina-sutah paricAlayanti |) 
ratriip divaqa sada jinaih" samadhami ,2 -prilptil 
gambhlra-sAnta sthita jflana-vimokga dhlra || 32 |] 

“(to’ neka-buddhn-niyutan paryupasayantc) 
bhnnt! uttapta panu 14 cakravartab prabhava | 
tasva klesa-gahanani prabha samajiya 
bmhmano ’va dvisahasrika-lokadhatuh || 33 |) 

1 prftptftm (dr?&Am?) R. mthoft Tib. JChin. * kganena 
K. apena K. thob-nas Tib. BBifc Chin. * One pada is missing 
here in the Ski. MSS. chag-gi dkyi!-l.ikhor mam-dag dbyaiis-kyi yan- 
lag Idan | Tib. * sam(a)modayanti R. • One pada is missing 
here in the Skt. MSS. • deAaya R. T thos-nas sa-bon kun 
bdsin sa bshin yohs-su l^dsin \ Tib. * da&disi Tib. Chin. 

• One pada is missing here in the Skt. MSS. '• Two padas are 
missing here in the Skt. MSS. 11 ca dakgipaih R. sadft jinaih K- 
Tib. Chin. ** Corresponds to “ samodhAnu ", Skt. " samavadhftna 
“ samadhAnu " metri causa. ,s One pada is missing here in the 
Skt. MSS- 14 khantja K. (pajju=pApdu) 
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‘(atra sthitA gunadhara) raaha-brahma loko 
bhontl (tri-yarm-desanaqi viditvanubhava | ) 
yaip caivam arabhati sarva-jagad-dhitaya 
sarva-jfiajfifin’upagata guna-jflana-prflptA || 34 |[ 
-(k^otrapramaRa-pnryApanna) eka-rajagre 
ksapi eki (tattaka samOdhi u-)ponti dhlrab I 
(dpatva sarvo disi jinaips ca vacab sprionti) 
tato vikurvi pranidhaim n n vitflpraraanAli || 35 |J 
4 ity-esa navaml bliQmir 5 maha-jfiana''-vioarina j 
gambhlra durdraa sak^raa 7 nirdista sugatfl turn 11 36 11 


BhQmi IX. 


Prose 


(P. 73) A.. 

B-- 

C. 

(P. 74) D. 

E . 
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22 


24 


Prose GAthft 

I -- 23 

J-.. 

(P. 76) K. 

L.. 25 

M.-.ft) 

b 26 

dl 

(P. 77) N ) fa 

O-XJ. jb 

(P. 79) Y. fd 

l.28 

Z —.-. 29-35 

36 


27 


1 The following two padas seem to be too badly preserved to 
justify reconstruction. 1 The following three padas too badly 
preserved to justify reconstruction. * °dhfin&° R. 1 Metre: 
Sloka. • bodhisatva-bhOmir R. * mahftyftna Chin. (i£g|JV) 
1 suk§ma. is missing in K. R. 
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X. Tenth Bhumi, Initial Gflthfl. 

’ova §rntva cnranain anuttamaip 
Suddhiu-vOsa-nayutAh prahorsitAh ] 
antarlksa-stkita prlpitendriyAh 
pajayanti sugataip tathftgatam || 1 |i 
bodhisattva-nayutil aciutiyA 3 
antarlk^a-gati-prApti-hargitAh | 
gandha-megha-atulAn man o may Ah' 1 
dhQpayanti sattva-kleSa-ghAtinah ] | 2 11 
dova-rAja-vrtsavarti prlnito 
antarlk?a tri-sahasra-kotibhih | 
vastrakaib satnakarf' sagauravA 
bhrAmayauti rucirAn varAn satam" |[ 3 [| 
apsarA bahava prlnitondriyAh 
pQjayanti sugataqi sagauravAh [ 
tArya-koti-nayutah pravAditA 7 
ova-rupa-ravu-yukta rAvatab |] 4 j| 
eka-k§etra sngato ni 9 tu. 1 r.mkab 
3arva-k?etri pratibhAsa da r say I | 
kAya-koti-vividhA manoramA 
dliarina-dhfltu-vipulAr/ spharitvana |[ 5 || 
eka-romu sugatasya rasmayo 
niscaranti jaga-klesa sAmyati | 
t> sakyu (k^etra-raja-dhAtu ’pi k^ayl 
tasya rasmi-gananA) tv ajAnitum || 6 || 
keci buddha-vara-lak 9 anrtiii vidab 
pasyayanti vara-cakra-varti nab j 
any a k$etra vara-carya uttamAip 

1 Metre: RathoddhatA. evarp R. K. * suddha R. 

3 acintakAb K. * manoramAn Tib. Chin. • Samakarl R. 
samakarl K. * rucirArp varftip Aata R. r pravAditAb R. 
* vipulAip R. • The following two padas too badly preserved to 
justify reconstruction. 
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sodhayanti dvipadondra drsyate ]| 7 ][ 

'(tu^itayato na-prftpta nftyako) 
cyavainftnu cankramflna dpsyate | 
garbha-prftpta bahu-k^etra-koti^u 
jftyamftna kvaci* ksetrn dpSyate [j 8 || 
ni§kramanta jaga-hctu nftyako 
budhyamftna puna bod him uttainftm 8 1 
■*(dharma-cakravarta nirvftftgato) 
dpsyaiuftna buddha-ksotrn-kotigu (| 9 || 
mftyft-kflra yatha vidya-siksito 
jivikftrtha bfthu-kflya darsayl | 
tadva 6&stu vara-prajfia-^ikgito 
sarva-kftya’bhinihartu (sattvana) || 10 || 

§Qnya Santa gata dhnrmn-’lak^apft"' 
antarlk^a-sama prftpta dharmatftm J 
buddha-sflstu pnramflrtha tatvataqa" 
darsayl pravara-buddha-gocaram || 11 |] 
yatha svabhftvu sugatftna gocarft 
aarva-sattva tatha prftpta dharmatftm | 
lak§a-’laksa 7 -samalak§a tftdjsft 
sarva-dharma-paramftrtha-lak^anftV II 12 || 
yo tu jilftna sugatftna arthiko 
kfllpa’kalpa-parikalpa-varjitAm 1 ' | 
bhava’bhftva-samabhftva-biiddhnyab 
k^ipra bhe?yati naresa uttamflb 11 13 || * 

If *ldrsAn ruta-sahasrftn bhapitva madhura-svarfth | 
maru-kanyft jinarp lokya tQsnl-bhtltfth same ratftb || 141| 
prasarmaip pargadam jilatvft mokgacandro visftradnh | 
vajragarbhaip tridhappcchat jina-putrarp visflradam. || 15]| 

1 One pada is missing here in the Ski MSS. 1 kaci K. 

* nttamftrp R. 4 One pada is missing here in the Skt. MSS. 

* dharma-lalcpapfi R. • tatvarp ca K. r lak 9 a»lak§<y)a R. 
" alak^anftb Tib. Chin. • °taiyi R. '* Metre: Sloka. 
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dasaml-samkrainantAnain kldfsam guria-gocaram { 
nimitta-pratihAryftqis ca sarvam ftkhya(hi ) 1 parikrama 

II 16 ! I 

S 

Introduction in Prose to the G&thils occurring 
at the end of the Parlndana-Parivarta 
(Rahder edition, p. 90). 

Atha khalu vajragarbho bodhisuttvo da§a di.sam 
vyavalokya sarvftvatlrp par$adarp vyavalokya dhnrma- 
dhatuip ca vyavalokayan sarvajfiatA-cittotpadaip ca sam* 
vornayan bodhisattva-vi.^ayam adorSayail cjiryabnlarp. 
parisodhayan sarvakflrajilatA-saqigrahain anuvyfllmran 
sarvaloka-malam apakar^ayan snrvajfSajfianam upasarp* 
haranrr acintyajflana-niryQhatn Adarsayan bodhisattva- 
gunan prabhavayann evam eva bhQmyarthaip prarOpa* 
yamapo buddhanubhavena tasyaip velayam ima gatha 
abha?ata |J 


X. Final Gatha. 

■‘sama-dama-niratAnAtn Santa-dAntftsayanAm 
kkaga-patha-sadrsflnAm antarlksa-samAnAm | 
khila-mala-vidhutAnAip mArga-jfiA.ne sthitAnaip 
srriuta cari-vise^an bodhisattvilna sresthAn ' | 1 i j 
kuSala-sata-sahasraip saipciyA kalpa-kotyA. 

1 ftkhyfthi K. * sarpharan PI. * Gftthfts describing the 
twelve aspects of Bodhicitta and the ten Bhfirais, occurring at the end 
of the Parlndanft-parivnrta (Rahder, p. 90) only in the Skt. MBS. PI, 
P2, C 2 . N, B. K. The gathfts describing bodhicitta-aspects No. 4-12 
are missing in all Chinese, Tibetan and Mongolian translations. On 
the other hand, the number of gftthfts describing the 10th bhfimi in 
the Skt. MSS. is very small in comparison with the numerous gilthfls 
dealing with the 10th bhfimi (“ final gftthfts of the 10th bhfimi ") in 
the Chin., Tib. and Mong. versions. 4 Metre: Mftlinl. 
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buddha-satasahasrAn pCjayitvA maharsln | 
pratyaya-jina-vaslips cA pfljayitvA annntftn 
sarva-jagata hitAya jayate bodhicittam |j 2 || 
vrata- tapa-tapi tAnAryi kgAnti -pAraipgatAnArp 
hiri-Siri-caritanarp punya-jfiauodgatAnflm | 
vipula-gati-matlnAip buddha-jilAnAsayAnAip 
dasa-bala-sama-tulyaip jayate bodhicittam || 3 |1 
yava jina triyadhuva pOjanArthaya pojam 
khaga-patha-parinAmaip aodhanarp sarva-kgetrnm | 
’samyag-'anugatarthe yavata snrva dhnrmAn 
mokga jagata arthe jayate bodhicittam |[ 4 || 
’‘pramudita-sumatlnAip dAna-dharma-ratAnAip 
s.tkala-jaga-hitArthe nityam evodyatAnAm | 
jina-gupa-nirutAnArp sattva-rakga-vratAnam 
tri-bhuvana-hita-kArye jayate bodhicittam || 5 {| 
akusala-viratAnAip Suddha-sIlavratAnArp 
vrata-niyama-ratAnaip sAnta-saumyendriyapam | 
jina-sarapa-gatAnarp bodhi-caryAsayanArp 
tri-bhuvana-hita-sadhyam jayate bodhicittam 11 6 11 
anugata-kusalaiiArp ksanti-saiiratya-bhajarp 
vidita-gupa-rasAnAip tyakta-mAnotsavAnam | 
nihita-Subha-matlnam dantu-saumyasayAnAip 
aakala-hita-vidhAne jayate bodhicittam || 7 || 
pracalita-sublitt-kArya dhTra-vIryOtsahAye 
nikhila-jana-hitArthe prodyayAmana siiphah | 
avirata-gupasadhya nirjita-klesa-saqagha 1 
rtiti 11 manasi tegaip jayate bodhicittam ■ | 8 1 ! 
susamavahita-cittA dhvasta-mohAndhakara 
vigalita-mada-mana tyakta-sarpklista-raargAb I 

1 sammata? R. 3 anupagatorthe K. * Tho following 
Indian g&thfls are totally different from the corresponding gAthAs 
in the Chin., Tib., Mong. versions, which agree among themselves. 
4 sarpghAh R. 6 rjv-itif?), “instantaneously", suggested by Prof. 
Caland. R. rutiti K. cf. Mahftvyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, No. 8222— 4. 
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sama-sukha-niratA ye tyakta-sjupsAra-sn hgA 1 
rtiti 2 manasi te$Am jAyate bodhicittam 11 9 
vimala-kha-saraa-cittA jfiana-vijfiflna-vijilA 
nihata-nnmnei-marA vAnta-klefiftbhitnAnAh | 
j ina-paJa-saraiia-sthA labdha-tatvArtliaka ye 
sapadi manasi te$Aiji jAyate bodhicittam (| 10 i| 
tri-bhuvana-siva-sAdhyopAya-vijfiAna-dhlral.i 
kalivala-parihAropAya-vidyarddhimantab ! 
suga ta-guna-sam Ih A ye cn punyAnurAgAl/ 
sapadi mansi te$&tn jAyate bodhicittam || 11 j! 
tri-bhuvana-liita-kamA bodhi-saipbh&ra-pQryye 
pranihita-manasA ye duskare’pi caranti | 
avirata-subha-karma-prodyatA bodhisattvAl.i 
sapadi manasi tcgAqi jAyate bodhicittam i| 12 || 
daSe-bala-guna-kAmA bodhi-carvAnurakta 
vijita-kali-valaughAs tyakta-mflnflnugaugftb 4 I 
anugata-subha-mArgA labdlin-dharmArtha-kAmA' 
rtiti 2 manasi te^Aip jAyate bodhicittam || 13 || 
iti ganita-gnnAipsA bodhi-caryAs carantu 
jinapada-prajiidhAnAb sat-samrddhiip labhantn | 
tri-gupa-parivisuddliA bodhicittaip labhantn 
tri-sarana-parisuddhA bodhisattvA bhavantu || 14 [| 

*da£a pAramitAh pQryya da§a-bhnmIsvaro bhavet | 
bhdyo’pi kathyate hy otac chrimtaivaip samAsatnh 11 15 11 
bodlii-cittaip yadAsfldya saippradAtmip. karoti yab | 
tadA pramuditarp prApto jambOdvIpeSvaro bliavot 11 16 11 
tatra sthab pfllayan sattvAn yathecchA pratipAdannih j 
svayoip dAne pratigthitvA parAips cftpi niyojayet 11 17 11 
sarvan bodhau pratisthapya sainpQmA dAna-pilragab | 
etad-dharmAnubhftvena sarpvaraip samuplcarct |j 18 || 

1 8vpg*b R K. * rtiti R. rup‘ti K. • ( °r&ga R. 

4 °nn$ai)iga}.j R. K. * kAmAfr R- • Metro: SI oka. 
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samyac-chllaip samftdhftya 1 samvara-kusall bhavet | 
tatah sa vimalft-prftptas cfttur-dvlpesvaro bhavet | j 19 J l 
tatra sthab pftlayan sattvftn akuAa la-nivftran aib | 
svayaip silo pratisthitvft parfiips cftpi niyojayot || 20 |j 
sarvan bodhau pratigthftpya saippftrpa s!la-pftragnb I 
etad-dharma-vipftkena kgftnti-vratam upflsrayet |j 21 || 
samyak-kgftnti-vrataiii dhrtvft ksflnti-bhrt-kusall bhavet | 
tatah prabhftkarl-prftptas trayastriipsftdhipo bhavet H 22 ] | 
tatra sthab pftlayan sattvftn klesa-tnftrga-nivftrarmih | 
svayam ksftnti-vrnte sthitvft parftips cftpi niyojayct 1 1 23 i | 
sattvftn bodhau pratigthftpya ksftnti-pftraipgato bhavet | 
etat-punya-vipftkaih sa vlrya-vratam upflsrayet 2 || 24 |] 
samyag-vlryam sainftdhftya vlrya-bhyt-kusall bhavet | 
tata§ cftrcigmatl-prftptab suyftmftdhipatir bluvvot 11 25 || 
tatra sthab pftlayan sattvftn kudrgti-saipnivftrapoib I 
samyag-df!?taw pratisthftpya bodhayitvft prayatnatali 11 26 11 
svayarp vlrya-vrate sthitvft parftrps cftpi niyojayot \ 
sarvftn bodhau pratisthftpya vlrya-pftraipgato bhavet 

II 27 || 

etat-punyft-vipftkais ca dhyftna-vratarp samftsrayot | 
sarva-klesftn vinirjitya samftdhi-susthito bhavet || 28 |j 
samyag-dhyftnaip sainftdhftya samftdhi-ku&ill bhavet | 
tatab sudurjayft-prflptab saqitugilftdhipo bhavet || 29 || 
tatra sthab pftlayan sattvftn tlrthva-mflrga-riivflranaih | 
satya-dharmaip pratigtbftpya bodhayitvft prayatnatab 

II 80 || 

svayaip dhyftna-vrate sthitvft parftips cftpi niyojayet | 
sarvftn bodhau pratisthflpvn dhyftna-pftraipgato bhavet 

I! 81 II 

etat-pupya-vipftkais ca prajilft-vratam upftsrayet | 
sarva-mftrftn vinirjitya prajfiftbhijila-sainrddhimftn 11 32 || 
samyjik-prajfiftip samftdhftya svabhijiift-kusall bhavet | 


1 samftsadya K. 


2 


vip&kais ca sa vlrya-vratam ftirayet K. 
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tatas cabhimukhl-praptah sunirmitadhipo bhavet 11 33 j [ 
tatra sthah p&layan sattvfln abhimana-nivflrai.iaih J 
sQnyat&su pratisthapya bodhayitva prayatnatah |f 34 || 
svayaip prajfiA-vrate sthitva par&ips cilpi niyojayet | 
sarv&n bodhau pratisthapya prajilapAraqiguto bhavet 

II 35 || 

etat-puiiya-vipaknis ca sa supAya'-vratarp caret | 
sarva-dr?tAn vinirjitya saddhorma-kusall bhavet || 36 || 
sa supaya*-vidli&nena sattvfln bodhau niyojayet | 
tato dararpgaina-prApto vaSavartlsvaro bhavet || 37 || 
tatra sthah p&layan sattv&n abhisamaya-bodlianaili j 
bodhisattva-niyAmesu pratisthapya prabodliayan 11 38 | j 
tatrop&ye svayaqi sthitva parflips capi niyojayet | 
sarvan bodhau pratigth&pya hy upaya-parago bhavet 

II 39 || 

etat-pupyanubhavais ca supranidhim upasrnyet | 
mithya-dr?tiqa vinirjitya sainyag-df^ti-kpt! buddhah 

II 40 || 

supranihita-cittena samyag-bodhau prati^thitah | 
tata£ capy acala-pr&pto brahma sAhasrikAdhipah 11 41 || 
tatra sthah palayan sattv&n tri-yann-snqipravusaimifr | 
lokadh&tu-pnrijfiano prati?thapya prabodhayan |' 42 || 
supranidhau svayaip sthitva parA.rp§ capi niyojayet | 
sarvan bodhau pratiathApya pranidhi-parogo bhavet 

II 43 || 

otat-punyanusflrai S' ca bala-vratam upAsrayot | 
sarva-du?tAn vinirjitya sarabodhau krta-niscayab 11 44 11 
samyag-bala-samutsAhnih sarva-ttrthyA vinirjayet | 
tatali sadhuinatl-prApto muhabrahma bhavet kptl) | 45 11 
tatra sthah palayan sattvAn buddha-yAnopadnrsaimili | 
satvAsaya-parijfiano pratisthflpya prabodhayan || 46 || 
svayaip bale prati$thitva parAqiS capi niyojayet | 

! ca samupfiya K. * samupftya K. • pcujyftTiubhftvai^ K. 
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'sarvAn bodhau pratisthApya bala-pararpgato bhavot 

II 47 || 

etat-pupya-vipAkaiS ca j ilAna-vratam upA§rayet | 
catur-mArAn vinirjitya bodhisattvo guriAkarab || 48 || 
samyag-j fiAnaip samosadya saddharma-kusall bhavet | 
dharmameghAip tatab prapto raahesvaro bhavet krtl 

II 49 || 

tatra sthab pAlavan sattvAn sarvAkarAnubodhanaib I 
snrvakAra-vare jiiAne pratigthApya prabodhayan || 50 || 
svayarp jfiAne pratigthitva parArps cApi niyojayet | 
sarvAn bodhau pratigthApva jiiAna-pAraipgato bhavet 

II 51 II 

etat-pupyAnubhAvais ca do&abhQmlsvaro jitab 2 I 
survakAra-gunadliArah sarvajfio dhrmarAd bhavet || 52 || 
iti raatvft bhavadbhi§ ca sambodhi-pada-labdhayo | 
dasa-pAramitA-pQryyai caritavyarp samAhitaih || 53 || 
tathA bodhirp SivAip prftpya catur-inftrAn vijitya ca | 
sarvAn bodhau pratigthApya nirvj-tiip samavApsyatha 

il 54 || 

etac chrutvA parijilAya caradhvaip bodhi-sAdhane | 
nirvighnam bodhim AsAdya labhadhvarp saugatAip gatim. 

II 55 || 


Parindana Section in Prose. 

Etas tab khalu punar bho jinaputrA dasa bodhisattva- 
bhamayah samAsato nirdista sarvAkAra-varopeta-sarva- 
j ilftjft AnAnugatA dragtavyab I tasyArp volAyAm ayam. tri- 
sAhasra-mahfl-sAhasro lokadhAtub - ' gab-vikArarn prAkampat | 
vividhani ca pugpAni viyatauy apatan | divya-mAnug* 
yakani ca tQryam sampravAditAny abhttvan | anumodanA- 
sabdena ca yAvad akanigtha-bhuvanaip vijilaptam abhtlt 11 

1 One pads is missing in K. 3 jinah? K. * lokab K 
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atha tasmin samaye bhagavAips tan vimukticandra-pra* 
mukhan sarvftn 1 bodhiaattvfln flmantr(a)yaivara Adi sat | 
imflm ahaip raArsA osaipkhyeyn-kulpa-kotl-nayuta-sata- 
snhasra-samudAnltAin anuttnrAip samynk-saipbodliim 
yusmAkaip haste parindAyy anuparindArai pnramaya par* 
indanayA 5 ) tad yQyarp sarvo svayaip caivam imatp dhnrmn- 
paryAyaipdhArayata parcbhyasca vistarena samprakAsayetaJ 
saipk^epAn raar§a yadi Hathagatab knlpasthitikonAyub- 
pramAnena rAtriip divam ftdhiti?tbainano ’sya dliarma- 
paryAyasya varnaip bhflsato naivAsya dharma-ptryAyasya 
varna-paryanto bliavet na ca tathAgnta-pratibhAnu-ksnyo 
bhavet |j yathA tathAgatA-§Ila-samadhi-prajfia-vimukti- 
jiiAna-darsanain apramAnam aparyantam ovam ova inAr?A 
ya ima rp dharma-paryAyam udgrhlsyati dhArayisyati vAcay* 
i?yati likhisyati likhApayigyati paryavApsyati pravartay* 
i/jyati parsan-madhye ca vistarena samprakAsayisyati j] 
anena cittena katham ami sattvA evam udAra-dharmasya 
l&bhinah spuritv’-sraddhayA sntkptyasrAvayigyanti srosyanti 
ca yoni&> manasi bhAvayigyanti ca || pustaka-likhitnip k^tvA 
grhe dharayigyati satkari^vati gurukari^yati mAnnyisyati 
pQjavigyati || amAtsarya-cittatayAsya dharma-paryAyasya 
varnaip bhAgitvA likhanAya vAcanflya svAdhyAyanAya 
pQjanAya darSanAva vadAsyati | tesAm npi nAsti puiiya-par* 
ynntab 11 atha khalu bhagavAn asyaiva dlmrma-paryAyasya 
bhQyasyA raAtrayAnuparindnnArthaip tasyAip velAyAm ima 
gAtha abhAgata || 

Parindana Section in Gath As. 

'sattvA df§tA ve iru-vyA buddha-dr?tyfl 

1 satvin R. * parinaipdanntayo K. * tuthagutnih 

kalpa-sthitikair nfiyuh-pramAflena rfitri-divam 0 R. * sprhita ? R. 

• Metre: Sftlinr. 
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to ’rhantah syQh sariputrepa 1 tulyab | 
tarji 2 cet kascit pQjayet kalpa-kotya 
tolyfln gangiV'-valukabhir yathaiva || 1 || 

■’pratyeka* buddhaya tu yas ca pQjarp 
kuryftd aho-ratram api prahrstah j 
mfllya-prakflraiS ca tatharabarais ca 
tasmAd nyarp pupya-krtA visi?tah 11 2 J | 
sarve’pi pratyeka jin A yadi syos 
tan pQjayet kascid ihApramattal; l 
pu$pais ca gandhais ca vilepanais ca 
kalpftn anekafl cbayanflnna-pflnaib |j 3 || 
ekasya ya§ caiva tathugatosya 
kuryat prana main api caika-varam | 
prasanna-citto ’tha vadon namarhan 
tasmAd idarp §rc 9 thataraxp ca punyam 11 4 [\ 
buddlift bhaveyur yadi sarva-sattvAs 
tan pQjayet yas ca yathaiva pQrvam | 
divyais ca paspair atha mftnusaia ca 
kalpan anekftn bnhubhib prak&raib || 5 || 
yaS caiva saddharma-vilopa-kalo 
tyaktvft svakayarp ca tathatma-j I vain | 
dadyad aho-ratrarn idarp hi sQtrarp 5 
visi?yate punyam idaip hi tasunat || 6 || 
yasyepsitaip pQjayitum jinondrftn" 
pratyeka-buddhan api srAvakAipS ca | 
dfdhaip 3amutpadya sa bodhi-cittam 
idaip sada sQtra-vararp dadatu || 7 || 
raja hy ayaip sarva-subha^itanArp 
so’bhyudgatah sarva-tathagatanam | 
gfhe sthitas tasya tathagatnh sa 

1 sftliputrepa R. * tftipS ? • tuly&ip gaipg& R. 

4 Metre: IndravajrA. * sutnup R. • jinendrA R. jinendrAip K. 
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ti^thed idarp yatra hi satra'-ratuam j [ 8 
prabbAip sa 2 prftpnoti sabhflm nnuntAin 
ekarp-padaip-vAdi §ail-haya§ ca [ 
na vyaipjanAd grasyati nflpi cArthAd 
dadati yah sutram idaip parebhyah 9 j, 

*anuttarAsau nara-riAyakAnAiyi 
sattvo na kascit sadfso ’sya vidyato | 
bhavet saraudrei.ia samos ca so ’k.sayal/ 

SrutvA hi yo dharmam imaip prapadj'ate j; 10 -, | . • •-* O 

• 

1 sutra R. * prabhftsa K. * Metre: • Vunulistha • and 
IndravaipSH. anuttaro sau° K. 4 moksnyub K. 



IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES, VI 

Myoshinji 

Myoshinji standing in the western part of Kyoto is the 
largest temple in Japan, belonging to Rinzai Zen. It was 
built originally by the Emperor Ilanazono as an imperial 
villa, but as he was deeply devoted to Zen lie converted the 
palace into a temple, called it Myoshinji, which means 
“Temple of Mysterious Mind," and gave it to the priest 
Kwanzan Kokushi (1277-1360) to whom he was deeply 
devoted. The Emperor built a small temple for himself in 
the grounds of Myfishinji and there he became a priest alter 
his retirement. 

Kwanzan Kokushi called Egen who became the first 
abbot of Myoshinji was Daito Kokushi’s most gifted pupil. 

The temple flourished until the days of the Shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. When Ouclii Yoshihiro, a pupil of 
the abbot, rebelled against the Shogun, Yoshimitsu was very 
angry and confiscated the temple. Later, it was rebuilt by 
Nichiho but was burned down dfiring the Onin War. But 
at last it was re-built for the third time by the priest Sekko 
and has since flourished as the foremost of Japan’s Zen 
temples. 

Myoshinji consists of. many buildings large and small 
set in spacious grounds with fine old pine trees. As Gaston 
Migeon says, “On every side there are more temple porches, 
their noble architecture enriched by splendid wood carving, 
great courtyards, the fine sand of which is constantly raked, 
and lastly trees, rising always just at the spot, where the 
outlines and the fanciful arabesque of their branches will 
enhance the beauty of the scene. Myoshinji may be con¬ 
sidered the type of these beautiful semi-religious, semi¬ 
imperial residences.” 

The temple buildings were constructed at a time when 
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whole trees were used for beams and the interior of some 
of the rooms are like vast cathedrals, while the heavy tiled 
roofs on the outside give ail effect of grandeur. 

The sainmon or great gate in its upper story has an 
impressive statue of Shakya the Buddha, and around him 
are his companions, the sixteen Arhats. These are three- 
quarter life size, most interesting in their various poses and 
forceful expressions, two or three young and handsome, but 
most of them resembling hardy, gnarled old trees, men of 
will and determination who have resolved to walk the path 
of the Arhat. The decorations of the room in blue and gold 
with the vista of green pine-trees through the open door 
make an unforgettable picture. 

The great bell of Myoshinji is famous for its pure full 
tone which is greatly admired. The Temple bell! llow 
often in Japanese literature and religion do we find these 
words, and wdien we read them we seem to hear the reverber¬ 
ant strokes of some great temple bell, perhaps of Myoshinji. 
This bell was cast in 697 c. e. 

The Gyokuho is the Holy of Holies, as it were, of 
Myoshinji, for this was the retreat for thirty years of the 
Emperor Hanazono, and mementoes of his are scattered 
about Myoshinji but specially concentrated here at the 
Gyokuho where his memorial tablet is enshrined and his 
statue preserved. This statue sits in an attitude of medita¬ 
tion in the mystical darkness beyond the beautiful madreperl 
panels which Ilideyoshi brought as trophy from Korea. 
Priestly robes are arranged as in life upon the statue which 
is remarkably realistic and a fine piece of sculpture. 

Just beyond this quiet retreat is the hall for the founder 
of the temple, Kwanzan Kokushi, the priest-friend of the 
Emperor. The Hall in which his effigy is reverently kept is 
dark, for the floors are all of black lacquer. Even' day, 
the face of the founder's statue is wiped, and tea and rice 
are offered to him as if he were still alive. There is nothing 
here to disturb his meditation. All is still, the trees of the 
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garden bend down their branches to the grey sand and the 
wide white stepping stones beneath, as if to protect the 
sacred interior from intrusion. 

In the Nehando is the famous black bronze slab carved 
by Yoshioka Buzen representing the death of the Buddha 
when all the animals came sorrowing to his departure. A 
similar slab is preserved at Koyasan. 

In the placid garden is the shrine dedicated to Sutegimi, 
Ilideyoshi’s first son who died when he was only a very 
little boy. His statue gazes wistfully at us, but the toy ship 
in which his representation used to sit, has been taken away 
to the Museum. Ilis early death by drowning was a great 
disappointment and sorrow to the house of Toyotomi. 

In the building called Hatto or ceremonial hall Is the 
great dragon painted on the ceiling by Tannyu HCgen 
Morinobu. 

It was at the time of Gudo that the dragon was painted 
on the ceiling of the Hatto (literally, Dharma-hall) by 
Tannyu, one of the most illustrious names of the Kano 
school. The story runs thus: Gudo one day asked the 
painter to draw a dragon for his temple, but the latter 
refused on the ground that he never saw a dragon in his life. 
Gudo said, “If so, 1 will let you see one if you so desire.” 
As he agreed, the abbot gave him a koan, saying, “When 
you solve it, you will see a living dragon.” It took some 
time before Tannyu could solve the problem. He then came 
to the abbot and said, “I have seen a dragon.” The abbot 
demanded, “I should like to see it with my own eyes and 
also hear it roar.” After several vain attempts to make 
him hear the roaring dragon, Tannyu decided to paint one 
on the ceiling with all the artistic skill he could command. 
When the time came to unveil the picture the abbot stepped 
into the Hall to conduct the ceremony. The curtains were 
drawn back, and lo 1 the fierce dragon with a pair of glaring 
eyes and with a deafening roar came forth from among the 
clouds of lightning and thunder. It looked as if it were 
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about to devour the abbot, who was greatly alarmed and for 
a while unable to go on with the recitation. And this same 
creature painted three hundred years ago we see in the Hall. 

Mr Pier well describes it when he says, “So realistically 
is the monster depicted that the giant shafts of the columns, 
each and all of hard Kcyaki-vrood, appear to tremble beneath 
its convulsive onrush. Truly superb arc the great sweeps of 
glossiest and deepest black, soft rase pink and glowing yellow 
in which Tannyu has painted it. It seems, indeed, that 
the artist would have us look through the hurtling thunder¬ 
cloud in which the monster writhes and see the rose and 
gold of the sunset that shall presently follow the passing of 
this storm-fiend.” 

Indeed the effect of this hall with its enormous Keyuki 
pillars, the altars done in black lacquer with the brooding 
peaceful Buddha in the centre is impressive, while the great 
dragon above lights up the whole hall which otherwise would 
be dark and dismal. 

Behind the Hatto is another large building, the Butsu- 
den, containing three fine golden statues of Sakyannmi, 
Kasyapa, and Ananda. 

The ancient bath-house building which looks as if it 
might be a sub-temple instead of a bath-house, has an 
interesting story connected with it, for it was built for the 
benefit of Akechi Mitsuhide, who killed his master Oda 
Nobunaga. 

There are many sub-temples at Myoshinji and each of 
them contains wonderful works of art in painting, sculpture, 
or in metal and lacquer work. 

The Rinkwa-in has many of such treasures including 
the landscape designs from the brush of Tdhaku, master of 
sumi and powdered gold leaf. Mr Pier has an interesting 
note on Tdhaku’s monkey which I cannot refrain from 
quoting, “That gifted artist has represented in his bold and 
rugged style, a long-armed monkey, hanging from the end 
of a willow branch, which reaches out far over the quiet 
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water of a marshy pool. The history of the painting is well 
known, and an amusing story is told in connection with it. 
It seems that the Lord of Kaga dreamt that he was attacked 
bv one of the monkeys and that lie seized his sword and 
struck oft' one of its hands. When he awoke the next 
morning he was astonished to find that he hacked off the 
arm of one of TohakQ’s monkeys. As a result these screens 
were always alluded to as ‘the cut-arm monkey screen.’ 
Both the subject and the technique remind one strongly of 
the Sung artist, Muclii, whose style Tohakfl would seem to 
have thoroughly digested. There is also much of SesshfL 
visible in the work.” 

The Chinese artists are well represented at Myoshinji 
and here at Rinkwa-in some fine examples of them are to 
be found and also some of the monochrome paintings of the 
Zen school which modeled itself upon the work of the Chinese 
masters. 

At the Tenkvu-in screen paintings by Sanraku may be 
admired and at the Kaifuku-in screen paintings by Tannyu. 
At the Reiun-in which is sometimes called the Motonobu 
temple are preserved the paintings of this celebrated artist. 
These are considered to be the gems of Myoshinji. There are 
forty-nine fusuma (screen) landscape pictures in the Chinese 
style and fifty-three kakemono in black and white. Gaston 
Migeon says, “The exceptional treasures of Myoshinji, which 
make it a place of pilgrimage for all lovers of art who visit 
Japan, are the two series of paintings by Motonobu there pre¬ 
served. They show two aspects of the genius of that pro¬ 
digious master, one of the greatest of Japan, who gave such 
prestige to the school of Kano in its very beginnings, at the 
dawn of the fifteenth century. They consist of two series of 
fusumas, which the Emperor Reigen fortunately caused to 
be mounted as kakemonos seventy years after their execution, 
to save them from the ravages of time or man; they have 
consequently come down to us in an extraordinary state of 
preservation. They are preserved in the Reiun-in, where 
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Motonobu spent several summers studying the rules of the 
Zen sect, and where he painted them. lie painted at the 
same time the portrait of his master, the priest Daikiu 
Kokushi, in his gold-embroidered vestments and his Chinese 
shoes—a portrait which impresses by its obvious fidelity and 
its careful, though somewhat dry and hard execution.” 

The Zeudo (residence for monks) is a large one and 
sometimes as many as ninety monks are in attendance leading 
the Zen life which is a combination of work and meditation. 
Myoshinji is one of the places where Zen is taught and 
lived, for Zen is a philosophy of life which helps for daily 
living as well as a key to unlock the secret of the universe— 
the revelation of the significance of life. It is to gain this 
that the black robed monies sit quietly at meditation in the 
Zendo and also undergo the discipline of the Zen life. When 
freedom is attained, they are rewarded and feel that their 
long hours of work and meditation have brought, compensa¬ 
tion. 

I cannot close this story of Myoshinji without writing 
something of its founder, Kwanzan Kokushi. lie was born 
in the province of Shinano as a son of a Minamoto nobleman 
in the year 1277 c. e. His mother once had a dream that a 
golden mendicant gave her a branch of a flower and in the 
following year she gave birth to her son. lie was brought 
up in a religious atmosphere and became a monk when eleven 
years old under Daio Kokushi of Kamakura, but later he 
went to his home in Shiushu and built a temple there. Still 
later, he went to Kyoto and studied under Daito Kokushi 
who gave him the name of Kwanzan. 

When Daito Kokushi was dying, the Emperor asked him, 
“Who will be my teacher when you are gone?” Daito 
recommended Kwanzan for his successor. When the Imperial 
messenger was sent to carry the news to this priest, it was 
not easy to find him, for he was living most modestly and 
humbly in the mountains, helping the villagers with their 
farming and wood-cutting without their suspecting who he 
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was. At first he refused to go to the capital, but when he 
was told that the Emperor was depending upon him and 
that his own master Daito Kokushi had ordered him to be 
his successor as teacher to the Emperor, he reluctantly left 
his mountain abode. Before he left, the villagers asked him 
to recite a sutra, and they brought their cows which Kwanzan 
Kokushi had taken care of to the service that they too might 
share in hearing the sacred scripture recited by their former 
care-taker. Legend says that the cows bowed their heads and 
that tears filled their eyes. Probably this is a symbol of the 
extreme regret with which the mountain farmers parted with 
their priest-friend, and it shows the character of Kwanzan. 
It was then that the Emperor gave up his palace, made it into 
a temple, and presented it to Kwanzan Kokushi. Kwanzan 
was famous as a trainer of priests, and, when he died at 
eighty-four years old, was mourned by many followers. 

The real founder of every Zen temple is Bodhidharma 
(popularly known in Japan as Daruma) the Indian priest 
who carried Zen teaching to China in 513 c. e. where he is 
said to have sat for nine years in uninterrupted meditation. 
He is generally represented with a beard, clad in a red robe, 
and is a favourite subject with Zen artists. In Zen temples 
his statue is always enshrined together with the founder’s. 
He is said to be the one who introduced tea into China. 

According to the story, Dharma practised every kind 
of asceticism, and underwent all manner of hardships. He 
lived only upon herbs and practised meditation day and 
night. But in spite of himself he could not keep awake at 
night, so he resolved to cut off his eyelids, and having done 
so, he threw them away on the ground. The next day, he 
was surprised to find that in that place where each eyelid had 
been a shrub was growing. He took the leaves of this plant 
and ate them and was so invigorated, he received new 
strength for his contemplation. This shrub was the plant 
now called tea. 

There is a close connection between the Tea Ceremony 
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and Zen in principle and spirit, they are similar in doc¬ 
trine, for the aim of both is to promote mental composure 
and meditation. We may say that the Tea Ceremony is a 
kind of preparation for Zen practice. As Okakura says, 
“Teaism is a cult founded on the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of everyday existence. It inculcates 
purity and harmony, the mystery of mutual charity, the 
romanticism of the social order. It is essentially a worship 
of the Imperfect, as it is a tender attempt to accomplish 
something possible in this impossible thing we know as life. 
The Philosophy of Tea is not mere esthcticism in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, for it expresses conjointly with 
ethics and religion our whole point of view about man and 
nature. It is hygiene, for it enforces cleanliness; it is 
economics, for it shows comfort in simplicity rather than in 
the complex and costly; it is moral geometry, inasmuch as 
it defines our sense of proportion to the universe. It repre¬ 
sents the true spirit of Eastern democracy by making all its 
votaries aristocrats in taste.” 

Just as there is a close connection between the Tea 
Ceremony and Zen doctrine so there is a close connection 
between the Tea Ceremony and Zen art. At the time of 
the Tea Ceremony, a picture would be hung in the tokonoma, 
for to the Zen priest, a picture was not only to hang behind 
an altar or place upon screens but to use for life. The Zen 
priests preferred black and white rather than colour as more 
in hannony with the strict formality of the Tea Ceremony. 
They were modeled upon the Zen style of the Chinese arists. 
Zen became pre-eminent, not only as religion, a discipline of 
life, but also as art. Zen grew to be a centre of culture and 
thought in Japan in ways that it has never lost. Much that 
is finest in Japan to-day bears the touch of Zen, in religion, 
art, literature, indeed life itself. 

Myosliinji being a Zen temple is a delightful resort 
whether to one who is a seeker for enlightenment, a lover 
of books, a student of history, or a pilgrim for general insight 
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into Japanese culture. It is charming in natural setting, 
rich in artistic treasures, a centre of Zen and a key to one 
who would penetrate more deeply into the realm of being. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE IDEA AND THE MAN 

In his interesting article: “Mahayana Buddhism and 
Japanese Culture,” of the July issue of this Journal, 1931, 
Shugaku Yamabe has twice referred to passages as being of 
Hinayana Agamas. I assume that by this is meant the Pali 
Tripitakas. He omits to locate these references, which is 
regrettable. One of them is fairly accurately quoted from 
the Anguttara-Nikaya, (Pali Text ed. IV, pp. 128 ff.); the 
other is quoted with no less inaccuracy from Vinava-Pitaka 
(Oldeubcrg ed. I, p. 22 f.). So inaccurately, that it seems 
possible he has had before him a later Sanskrit version. I 
am not contending that, in the Pali version either, we have 
a truly reported version, so corrupt it evidently is. But the 
opening words of this, the first lay-sermon of the Sakyamuni, 
are recorded as in a true Upanisliadic vein, very different 
from the later vein of the version quoted, yet unquestionably 
one that would Have been used by the Hinayana editors of 
the record, if it had been in their tradition. 

The Pali version is, that certain ksatriva gentlemen 
with their wives, at what we should call a picnic, find that 
a courtesan, included in the party, has made off with some 
property. (That she was as represented is probably a monkish 
error, so grotesque it is.) Seeking her, they meet with the 
solitary, as yet unknown religieux, the ksatriva Gotama, and 
ask: Has he seen a woman pass by ? The reply is; What 
have you, kumaras, to do with woman? Were it not better 
that you sought the self, ( attanam , or ‘the man’; in the 
religious diction of the day dtma and purusa would be 
equivalents) ¥ That the Self, the Deity within, should be 
sought, be inquired after is a teaching in both the earlier 
ChSndogya 1 and the later Maitreya Upanishads, and as such, 

1 Tad anvestavyam, tad vijijnflsitavyam. Cf. my Sakya, or Originit 
of Buddhism, 1931, pp. 201-13. 
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and as so worded, would not have been very palatable to 
Pitaka monastic editors, and would in no case be a later gloss. 
Mr. Yamabe’s version is: “ Said the Buddha, Which is more 
important, the precious stones or the mind that seeks them? 
When they answered that the mind was more important, 
Buddha gave them a discourse on the subject. When this 
was finished, the men all abandoning their wives became at 
once homeless monks under the Buddha.” Without dwell¬ 
ing on this deplorable termination, common to his version and 
the Pali, I would only add, the discourse in Pali was on 
“dhamma”, not on “mind,” but all we have in surviving 
records is alas! not the actual talk ‘on seeking the Self’, but 
a set piece of stereotyped formula on a variety of subjects. 
No Indian teacher of that day would have dreamed of start¬ 
ing a life-mission on so relatively secondary a subject as the 
mind. As to that, has Mr. Yamabe’s version for “mind”, 
rnanas, or citta, or vijftdnat Each of these has a different 
force in the Pitakas, and it is only the last that was then 
ever used to mean the man, and then only the man-in- 
survival. But as time went on vijudna came to mean merely 
the man as receptive of impressions. It was still later that 
it was used in the comprehensive way we use “mind”. 1 

But in the Vinava version of this crucially important 
utterance, the word is not “mind”, but otldnam , the self, 
or man. The significance of the word as used then and 
there has been quite obscured by translations having the 
relatively weak Western meaning (which was also the later 
Pali meaning) of “yourselves.” 

With the writer’s general contention, that these Mantras 
were “winged words” beyond any power they may seem to 
have for us, I agree. Eloquence the Sakyamuni had not; 
he was not just orator, but his will-power must have been 
compelling. That, however, the early Mantra, spoken in a 
bookless world, had power transcending any dead record of 
it, belongs to the magic of the spoken word in such a world, 

1 E.g. in the manual Abhidhammattha-aangdha. 
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a power which will have been less of a rare phenomenon 
than it is now. Much more than it is now will it have been 
felt to be, not the words alone, not mind alone, but the very 
man,—let me use my word, the man-in-man—giving of him¬ 
self to his fellowman. To call this-tliat-waa-to-be-sought 
“the mind,” is to hold up, not, (as in Upanishadic teaching) 
“the most precious thing in all the world” to me, to you; 1 
it is to hold up the man in a Less, not in a More, much less 
in the Most. And it is here that I chiefly join issue with 
the writer. 

All religion worthy the name seeks to place before us 
man as a More. But we shall never worthily value man as 
that, if we quit hold of the man and glorify the idea. The 
Maliayanist, when he extols tathatd, suchness, thusnexs, has 
in mind “truth”, “reality”, but ultimately he means Man 
as and in what is true, real. He means man as a More in 
so far as he has these values. Drop the man and you have 
but an abstraction, an idea in a general way. World- 
religions do not begin with abstractions. Jesus never spoke 
of “brotherhood”, nor did the Sakyamuni of “becoming”, 
or of selfness, or of suchness. Prescind “such”, “real”, 
“true” from the man, and we have but a misty idea-world, 
a word-structure of what the man has been valuing “in” 
his minding. Ideas have in themselves no meaning, no 
reality save as works of Man, conceived, evolved by Man. 
It is only Plato and Platonists who would see in ideas 
a prius to the Man; or are Mahayanists Platonists l They 
cannot be that if they are sincere in looking upon Sakya, 
the original teaching of Gotama Sakyamuni, as the cradle 
and foundation of their Buddhist faith. For then they 
must, as the reviewer of my Gotama the Man says in this 
issue, “turn back from,” I would say, get behind, “the monk- 
made Buddhism of the Analysts, and seek the true spirit of 
the Buddha’s doctrine.” And this they will find, not in 
Ceylon, not in Burma or Siam, but in that teaching of 
India which Gotama sought to expand in that seeking of 
1 Cf. Brhadarafiyaka Upainshad: Samyutta-Nikayu(Ko8ala). 
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the Self, the Man, even the Divine Man, who is the inner¬ 
most inner of every man. There will they find no ideas 
transcending the Man, but the Man mandating himself in 
ideas about the Highest, that is, the Most, by way of ideas 
about the More. Always it is the imperfect man of earth 
striving to advance to, to become a More, a Better, not by 
clinging to some abstraction, but by a beholding a higher 
Self: Witness, Inspirer, Urger, the perfect actual He, Who 
the man as yet only potentially is. 

As yet he can only conceive a More, call It Highest 
though he may. And no absorption in any abstract idea, 
be it Emptiness or Suchness or other, will transport him, 
the imperfect, into the Perfect. He is in process of becoming 
That Who he is potentially, and no “leap” to escape from 
reasoning, although it may aid him in becoming, will do 
more than this. I would echo the writer's words, only with 
an inversion of emphasis: "it is in the human personality 
that the grasped abstraction reveals its true significance.” 

Mr. Yaiuabe goes on to compare the man who is tatha- 
gata—that is, as I understand the term, the Wayfarer, the 
man-in-the-Wav, the Sakyamuni’s Way 1 —to the artist work¬ 
ing as "instrument to a spirit,” I agree, but I hold it a 
lazy way to be so vague as all that about "spirit.” Mr. 
Yamabe could find out more as to sources of inspiration if 
he would try. Were such effort made with serious intelligent 
persistence, we should come to word our spiritual life more 
wisely. We should find, it may be, no encouragement to 
mistake abstractions as such for the true, the real. We 
might find, in both the artist's creations and our own 
inspirations, always the Man willing his instrument, the 
man willed. 

Do I much offend if I say, that for me the weakness in 
Maha 3 *ana lies in the "more-worth” in which it holds 
abstractions, ideas? Herein it has strayed from the parent- 

1 Thnt is, for me, not the late-interpolated "eightfold way,” but 
the way-in-the-worlds, innn’s long process in Becoming, worded in the 
•Suttas as magga with phala. 
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stem of religion, and tends to lose itself, as do its Sutras, 
in a maze of the Word. The writer does not so remain lost. 
Once more, in closing, lie makes the Idea subservient to the 
Man, showing the man as in the last resort the builder of his 
own becoming, his own world. But let this be a world of 
real “things”, not of the abstraction qu& abstraction: 
“reality". 

I watch from our Pali Society with reverent sympathy 
the new piety in Japan seeking to know better the oldest 
records we yet have found of that Indian movement, which 
a monastic vogue, as it grew, bore along and sadly altered. 
Japan will do justice to the moral values always kept to the 
front in Ilinayana, even though it needed Mahayana to 
expand its ethical values. But religious values are of the 
very Man, the man-in-man. And I look to Japan to realise 
this in the future, and to bring forward this, as the true 
heirs of the original Indian Sakya, and not rest content with 
abstract ideas. Then only will she place herself aright to 
conceive a More that is in man, in his nature and his destiny, 
while she awaits with the world the light that may yet come, 
the light that will be neither Hinayanism nor Mahayanisra 
nor any other cultivated “ism", the light we shall one day. 
be seeking in the new way, with the new values. Then 
indeed will she be, even in religion, the child of the Rising 
Sun. 


C. A. F. Riiys Davids 
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A REJOINDER TO MRS RHYS DAVIDS’S 
COMMENT 

Regarding my article, “Mahayana Buddhism and Japa¬ 
nese Culture”, Mrs Rhys Davids wrote a sympathetic 
comment for which I am thankful. While I have to own 
my use of certain terms not in a very scientific way, I also 
wish to express what I think of Mrs Rhys Davids’x view of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

It is delightful to find that her Mahayana view is 
generally in agreement with mine; the difference however 
between us seems to lie in the differences of emphasis, which 
comes from a difference of standpoint, or from the different 
use of the same material. 

First of all, I regret I was not quite exact in the use of 
the word “mind”, which caused Mrs Rhys Davids to make 
unnecessary inquiries into the original sources. The word 
“mind” occurs in the following passage of mine: “Which 
is more important, the precious stones or the mind that seeks 
them?”—this being my English version of the sermon of 
Sjkyamuni given to the thirty-seven young men. If this 
question on the part of the Buddha is to be literally trans¬ 
lated, “the mind” should be “yourself” as my critic sug¬ 
gests. For not only in the Pali Vinaya-pitaka, but in its 
Chinese version “yourself” is used. But my use of “mind” 
is justified, for my intention was not a scholarly study of 
the text, but to inquire into the thought of the Buddha 
which he had at the moment. “Yourself” in this case will 
not lend itself generally to the understanding of the real 
meaning which is behind his question, hence my interpreta¬ 
tive phrase “the mind which seeks them”. This may not be, 
strictly speaking, in harmony with the Buddhist idea, but 
when the general intelligibility of the statement is con¬ 
cerned I think my phrasing is clear enough. 

What I wished to emphasise in my telling the story of 
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the young men was the following two points: 1. That 
Gotama’s idea was to turn the attention of the young men 
from the stolen objects to what was going on within them¬ 
selves, that is, from being troubled with earthly things to the 
consideration of the inner world; 2. That while the sermon 
taken in itself was not apparently sufficient to make all those 
thirty-seven young men join the Brotherhood abandoning 
their family life, there was something behind the sermon 
emanating from the personality of the Buddha himself, which 
had a far greater spiritual effect on their young minds. 

Mahavana Buddhism generally endeavours to explain 
why from an apparently plain discourse given by the Buddha 
which does not seem to be so very pregnant of weighty mean¬ 
ing such grave consequences result as, for instance, the 
abandonment of the family life. The Pali-pitaka is in a 
sense too fond of giving “a set piece of stereotyped formula ”, 
which fails to make one see into the inner meaning. I wish 
therefore to emphasise from the point of view of Mahavana 
Buddhism the significance of the events. The Mahavana is 
always intent on the inner value, which often makes it too 
neglectful of the outwardness of things. 

As to Mrs Rhys Davids's criticism of the conception of 
Mahayana Buddhism, I am sorry I have to express my com¬ 
plete disagreement. For the idea that the Mahavana is 
concerned only with abstract or metaphysical arguments and 
artistic inspirations and lacking in morality, seems to miss 
the mark. So long as she rests with this preconceived idea, 
it is very hard for her to accept the real teaching of Maha¬ 
yana Buddhism. I cannot however help feeling delighted 
to know that Mrs Rhys Davids who has profound knowledge 
of the Hinayana Tripitaka tries to come in touch with the 
great personality of Gotama Buddha himself, which, accord¬ 
ing to her, is far above “the monk-made Buddhism”. This 
is important, for it is also the Mahavana point of view to 
think more of his personality than of the Brotherhood 
devoted to the so-called Buddhist speculation. Being so, the 
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Mahayana is very far from being Platonic or merely idealis¬ 
tic; those who take the Mahayana for metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion fail really to know what it stands for. 

As I understand Buddhism, it not only teaches morality 
as defining human relationships but considers humanity in 
its broadest sense. It disciplines us to have a thorough 
control over our own small selves, which is equivalent to 
the abandonment of an ego-centred idea; it does this because 
it wants us to experience such religious feelings as joy, 
humility, and contentment, which are the outcome of spiritual 
regeneration. When viewed from these experiences the entire 
world assumes quite a different aspeet from what it used 
to be, and this new aspect of existence presenting itself to 
the Mahayanist eye is technically termed Suchness {tat hat ft). 
The moral life therefore in Mahayana Buddhism is something 
that grows out of such religious experiences, and there is 
in it no feeling of constraint or restraint, the conscious 
and the unconscious work harmoniously, which is a feeling 
of spiritual freedom, emancipation, that is to say, of having 
been released from the bondage of birth and death. While 
realising that we are Buddhas even as human beings, we 
also know or feel that we are taking refuge in the great 
universal soul which is Buddha-nature ( buddhata ). This 
is where the impersonal Dharraa and the personal Dharma- 
kaya are unified in the form of the Tathagata. This Maha¬ 
yana conception of the Buddha or Tathagata is more posi¬ 
tive than Mrs Rhys Davids’s idea of “a More”, and is also 
more personal and therefore of more effective significance. 

Mahayana Buddhism as we have it to-day is the result 
of a steady evolution of the religious consciousness nourished 
in the Orient by the great experiences of so many strong 
Buddhist souls for so many years since its introduction to 
China and Japan. These souls have left records of the 
utmost spiritual importance in the form of literature, part 
of which can be viewed in the great Taisho edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaka edited by Drs Takakusu and Watanabe. 
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I regret that this short and therefore necessarily imperfect 
rejoinder to Mrs Rhys Davids’s comment on my article does 
by no means justice to my conception of Mnhavana Bud¬ 
dhism as a whole and my sincere wish is that someday I 
shall be allowed to give a much fuller expression in the 
present magazine as regards what Mnhayana Buddhism 
really means to us people of the Orient. 


Siiucaku Yamabe 
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The Buddha’s Golden Path, A manual of Practical Bud¬ 
dhism, Based on the Teachings and Practices of the Zen 
Sect, but Interpreted and Adapted to Meet Modem Con¬ 
ditions, by Dwight Goddard. Revised Second Edition. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1931. 214pp. 

Mr Goddard has spent some time in Japan studying 
Zen and practising Zen meditation, and his desire to share 
the results of his study has taken form in this little book, 
The Buddha’s Golden Path. We could have preferred to 
have kept the word “Noble” to describe the Path, for that 
is the epithet generally used in the Buddhist works to 
designate the eightfold step along the Noble Path which the 
Buddha outlined. 

Mr Goddard divides his book into three parts. The First 
Adventure is devoted to Emancipation attained through 
restraint of Physical Desire and he takes up the eight steps, 
viz., Right Ideas, Right Resolution, Right Speech, Right 
Behaviour, Right Vocation, Right Effort, Right Mindful¬ 
ness and Right Concentration, and then he uses these eight 
steps of the path to show how they will lead the aspirant 
through right Mind Control to Enlightenment and in the 
third part through Concentration of Spirit to Tranquillisa- 
tion. There are certain dogmatic assertions made by the 
author and sometimes it seems as if personal views were put 
to the fore rather than Buddhist teachings and in some ways 
the thought seems to be derived more from the Hinayana 
view of Buddhism than from the Mahayana, yet when this 
is said we have little but words of praise for this effort to 
put Buddhist ideas in a practical way before the beginner 
in Buddhism who finds the scholarly translations difficult 
and is seeking for some practical instruction. The best 
chapters in the book are those of the second part devoted to 
Right Mindfulness, Right Concentration and Right Intuition. 
The chapter which seems the least Buddhistic in tone and 
outlook is the one on Right Environment of the second part 
with its criticism of women. We would like to see this 
modified, for the author seems to have in his mind the pic¬ 
ture only of a spiritual man hampered by a worldly-loving 
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wife, forgetting that this may be just as well applied to n 
spiritual woman who is hindered by a materialistically 
minded husband. To advance spiritually along the Noble 
Path is to divest oneself of all sex ideas and to realise that 
women as well as men arc longing for the ideal. 

We are sure that this book comes as a great help to 
many persons who wish for something eminently practical 
in their Buddhist study. 

As the author says “The purpose of the Buddha’s 
Golden Path is to enable one to attain within his deepest 
consciousness self-realisation and the patient acceptance of 
this supreme truth. To those who follow the Golden Path 
Buddha is refuge; Dharma is refuge; the Brotherhood of 
the Golden Path is refuge.” We cannot but admire the 
earnestness of Mr Goddard's study which has enabled him 
to give this uplifting book to the Buddhist world. It is 
indeed a refuge for one who would learn in detail the neces¬ 
sary steps to tread the Noble Path. 


Aspects op Maiiayana Buddhism and its Relation to 
Hinayana. by Nalinksha Dutt, with a Foreword by 
Prof. Louis cle la Vallee Poussin. Luzac & Co., London, 
1030. 358 pp. 

The object of this work the author states is to present 
an exposition of the principal doctrines of Mahayana as 
found in the early Mahayanic treatises and to show points 
of agreement ancl difference between the doctrines of Ilina- 
yana and Mahayana. 

The first chapter is meant to help the readers to have a 
bird’s-eye view of Buddhism for about seven centuries. 
The doctrines dealt with in the second and subsequent 
chapters belong to this period, though the sources from 
which the information has been drawn may be later. The 
second chapter shows that Mahayanists regarded themselves 
as the true followers of Buddha, and asserted that Buddha 
had only one form of teaching, the Mahayana; but the Ilina- 
yanists being, according to the Mahayanists, intellectually 
weak, could not comprehend it thoroughly. They considered 
themselves far superior to the Hinayanists and adduced 
reasons for this superiority. The third chapter is divided 
into four sections. It will be found from the first section 
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that according to the Saddharmapuntfanka- and other Maha- 
yana texts, the Hinayana teaching was only an expedient 
adopted by Buddha to suit the mental calibre of his 
early disciples, and that the Hinayanists were taught only 
Pudgalasunyata and not Dharmasunyata. It has been 
shown in the second section that the Buddha of the Hina¬ 
yanists was really, according to the Mahayana view, one of 
his Nirmanakayas, his two other kayas being Sambhoga and 
Dharma. A review of the speculations of Trikaya in the 
various texts has been given in the section. The third 
section treats of the interpretation of Nirvana. In it the 
conclusions drawn by scholars from the Pitaka passages have 
been reviewed and the expositions of Buddhaghosa, Vasu- 
bandhu, Nagarjuna and others have been summarised and 
compared. The fourth section deals with the four Truths 
and the Causal Law, the Paramfirthasatyas of the Hina¬ 
yanists. They are, however, Samvrtisatyas to the Maha- 
yanists, whose Paramartha or Parinispannasatya is Dharraa- 
sunyata or Tathata. The fourth chapter contains an ex¬ 
position of the Bodhisattva-bhumis, showing that the first six 
bhfnnis correspond to the four stages of spiritual progress of 
the Hinayanists, and that the last four bhfimis are meant 
exclusively for Bodhisattvas for the comprehension of 
Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata and the acquisition of the 
extraordinary powers of a Buddha. It has been shown in 
the fifth chapter that Mahayanists depended upon the Hina¬ 
yanists for their disciplinary code, adding to it some rules 
and practices in conformity with their own ideals. 

In the Appendix an attempt has been made to ascertain 
the probable time of composition of the Prajfmparamitas. 

A full review of this book will be given in the next 
number of The Eastei'n Buddhist. 


We have also received with many thanks from Mr John 
Watkins, London, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, by G. R. 
S. Mead and Meister Eckhart, II, translated by C. de B. 
Evans, and from Theodor Weicher, Leipzig, Oesetze der 
Weltgeschichte, Indien, by Hartmut Piper. The review of 
these books will go over also to the next issue of our magazine 
owing to giving in this number the entire conclusion of the 
Dasahhumika. 
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Owing to financial reasons, Buddhism in England is to 
change from a monthly to a bi-monthly. It would certainly 
be a great pity to have this admirable little magazine cease 
publication. It presents Buddhism in an interesting and 
attractive way to Western people. The British Buddhist has 
also been troubled financially, but we understand that the 
magazine is to continue and we are very glad to hear it. 


Other Buddhist magazines which come to us are: The 
AItthu Bodhi, from Calcutta, The Buddhist Organ of the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association in Ceylon, and Dvr 
Buddhaweg und H'tr Buddhistcn, the organ of the Gemeimle 
urn Buddha in Berlin, edited by Ilerr Martin Steinke. Two 
Annuals came to us since our own last number, The Hawaiian 
Buddhist Annual for 1931, an attractive volume bound in 
blue and gold, containing many articles from writers all over 
the world, and The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon filled with 
many articles short and long on Buddhism and illustrated 
with many pictures. We are glad to welcome both these 
magazines which help to keep the torch of Buddhism blazing 
for English-speaking readers. A new comer to us is The 
Argun Path published by the Theosophy Co. of Bombay, 
India. This magazine is issued in the endeavour to put out 
the true Theosophy as given in the early message of II. P. 
Blavatsky. The articles are by no means entirely theoso- 
phical but have a wide range and Buddhism is frequently 
presented. Well-known writers both Western and Eastern 
are contributors. 


Another new comer small but most acceptable is The 
Vedanta Darpana > or Mirror of Vedanta issued by the 
Vedanta Society of New York and devoted to the exposition 
in very short articles to the Vedanta philosophy. 

We have received with thanks the following exchanges: 
Message of the East, Boston; Vedanta Kcsuri, India; Pra- 
huddha Bharati, India; Shnna of Wisdom, London; Zeit- 
sehrift fur Indologie und Iranistik ; Oecult Review, London; 
Extreme Asie, Saigon; Mythie Magazine, India; Thcosophical 
Quarterly, New York; Bulletin of Onental Studies, London; 
Bulletin of Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, Poona, 
India; Jownal of Religion, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.; The Epoch, 
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Ilfracombe, England; Rosicrusian Magazine, Oceanside, Cal., 
U.S.A.; Le Lotus Bleu, Paris; Le Revue Spirite, Paris; The 
Meher Message, India; The Liberal Catholic, London; The 
Theosophical Messenger, Wheaton, Ill., U.S.A.; Canadian 
Tlieosophist, Toronto, Canada; The Kalpaka, Tinnevelly, 
India; The Vedic Magazine, India; The Logos, Tubingen; 
Journal of the Andha Historical Research, Madras, India; 
Journal Asiatique , Paris; Calamus, Dublin, Ireland; Inspira¬ 
tion, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A.; Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, India; II Progresso Religioso, Home; Litterac 
Orient ales, Leipzig; The Seer, Carthage, Tunisie. 


One of the Tun-huaug MSS which found their way here 
to Japan has lately been placed on the Editor’s desk. On 
examination it proves to be one of the lost MSS enrly in the 
history of Zen, for it is a collection of Shen-hui’s savings 

Shen-hui was one of the principal disciples of Hui- 
neng* who is generally regarded by Zen followers as 

the sixth patriarch of their sect in China. The Zen school 
which is flourishing at present in China and Japan traces 
its origin either to Iluai-jang of Nan-yueh, or to 

Hsing-szu of Ch'ing-yiiau, who were the fellow- 

disciples of Shen-hui under the sixth patriarch. The school 
of Shen-hui prospered very much for a while after the 
passing of Hui-neng, but Shen-hui’s descendants failed to 
assert the spirit of the master vigorously enough, and Huai- 
jang and Hsing-szu who were comparatively quiescent while 
Shen-hui was active, grew stronger and stronger. With the 
disappearance of Shen-hui’s school itself, his sayings pro¬ 
bably collected by his immediate disciples, also went out of 
sight; at least they failed to reach us of this later date. 

Professor Hu Shili of Peking University, published 
in 1930 an edition of the remains of the “Sayings of Shen- 
hui,” based on the Tun-huang MS preserved in 

the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. The work was most 
creditably edited by Professor Hu Shih. Compared with this 

• 27in* ning represents the Pekingese way of pronouncing 

while tlie Southerners have for it Wei-lang ns we know from KJfljPa 
(toong-mow-lam) English translation of the Sermons of the Sixth 
Patriarch. The translator's own name will be hvang-mao-lin according 
to Wade’s system of transliteration. 
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edition, the present MS before us is completer in one respect 
and imperfect in another. For the first missing part, is 
greater in ours than in Hu Shih’s, while ours contains more 
dialogues and, besides, a short history of the six patriarchs 
of the Zen sect in China from Bodhidharma to Ilui-neng. 
What is most significant is the fact that our text bears the 
date, “The 22nd day of the 10th month in the 8th year of 
Chen-yiian, T'ang”, when the MS was carefully revised 
under the auspices of a government official who was probably 
a disciple of Shln-hni. This colophone definitely fixes the 
date of our MS, which is the thirty-second year (702) after 
the death of Shen-hui himself (667-760). The Editor of 
this magazine intends to make this newly recovered document 
accessible to the general public at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity. 

As Hu Skih fitly remarks in his edition of Shen-hui’s 
sayings, most of the material we have for the historical study 
of Zen in China belongs to the Five Dynasties, Sung, and 
later periods. As to the material belonging to the T'ang 
when the Zen began to make its fuller development after 
Hung-jen, the fifth patriarch, it is very poor. But recently 
four most important MSS bearing on the history of Zen have 
been unearthed from the Tun-huang cave library where they 
have been kept buried for more than one thousand years. 
It is likely that there are some more such MSS still kept 
away from the public sight. The four are: (1) 
treating of the transmission of the Luhkuvatara, which is one 
of the main texts of the Zen sect; (2) Record of 

the Successive Masters of the Dharma-treasure, being a his¬ 
tory of the Zen masters from Bodhidharma down to some of 
the disciples of Hui-neng; (3) Dialogues of Shen- 

hui ; and (4) Sermons of Hui-n$ng. 

The Laiikd Transmission was to be published last 
summer in Peking, but owing to the trouble between China 
aud Japan, the editor of the MS who undertook the work 
partly through the suggestion of the Editor of the present 
magazine, has not been able to complete it so that the general 
public cannot yet have access to it, though the present writer 
himself has fortunately been supplied with a few advanced 
copies of it. The work throws much light on the early 
history of Zen in China. 

The Record of the Dharnui-trcasurc has been incor- 
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porated into the Taisho edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka 
by Dr J. Takakusu and Dr K. Watanabe. The position held 
by the author of The Record is in opposition to that of The 
Transmission. The latter identifies the LaAkdvatara with 
the teaching of the Zen school, thus taking Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Lankdvatdra, for the first patriarch of Zen 
in China and Bodhidharma as the second who succeeded him. 
Against this The Record upholds Bodhidharma as the first 
Zen master in China, for a mere translator is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the one who taught Zen in his practical life 
through meditation and realisation. The Record , however, 
pays particular attention to the transmission of the patri¬ 
archal robe which is supposed to have come down from 
Bodhidharma. At the time of Hui-neng and Shen-hui, the 
whereabouts of the robe called out much comment among the 
Zen followers, and this fact is reflected even in the life of 
Hui-neng as we have it in his Platform Sermons. 

The Tun-huang MS copy of Hui-neng’s Platform 
Sermons differs a great deal from the current edition which 
came to take the present form in the Ming. The Sermons 
seems to have suffered a vicissitudinons fortune soon after 
its compilation. While it is still uncertain to tell definitely 
how far the hands of Shen-hui are visible in the work—as 
is maintained by Professor Hu Shih, there is no doubt that 
Zen reached its turning point at the time of Ilui-neng. A 
leader of thought is generally apt to be interpreted variously 
by his disciples. The one tiling we notice most strongly 
emphasised both in Shen-hui and his master Hui-neng is the 
importance of the Vajracchedika where the Prajna is given 
the first place in the six Piiramitas. 

In the Shen-hui MS which has come to the hands of the 
Editor the Vajracchedika and not the Lankdvatdra is men¬ 
tioned as the sutra that was given by Bodhidharma to his 
first disciple Hui-k‘e. Was there really a sort of rivalry 
between upholders of the Vajracchedika and those of the 
Lankdvatdra at the beginning of the new era in the history 
of Zen ? All the history so far records the Lankdvatdra to be 
the sutra so transmitted. As our MS is definitely dated 792, 
we know that in Middle T'ang the Vajracchedika tradition 
was already asserted. Did Shen-hui invent the tradition in 
order to support his partiality to the Prajna sutras? 

There is no doubt that the discovery of this new Slien- 
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hui MS sheds much light on the history of Zen thought when 
it. began to differentiate itself strongly and definitely from 
the older philosophical schools of Buddhism. 


The hospice for foreign students of Zen Buddhism at 
Empukuji, Yawatn, near Kyoto, will be ready in June, this 
year. There is room for five residents. The accommoda¬ 
tion will be very reasonable and consequently very simple. 
Residents will have small separate rooms with vegetarian 
fare, and the opportunity to practise Zen meditation under 
the abbot of Empukuji. Those who wish to take up residence 
there should apply with full particulars to the Editors of the 
Eastern Buddhist. 


The original of the portrait to Kobo Daishi published 
as frontispiece to the Eastern Buddhist, July, 1931, is owned 
by Shinno-in, of Koya-san, and it was through the kindness 
of Rev Gyoye Midzuhara that we were able to use it in our 
magazine. 
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THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

BUDDHIST, ESPECIALLY ZEN, CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS TO JAPANESE CULTURE 1 

Buddhism was introduced to Japan officially in 552 a. d., 
and ever since it has kept up a most intimate and vital re¬ 
lationship with the cultural history of the nation. In fact, 
every page of it records something achieved by Buddhism 
for the enhancement of the intellectual, the esthetic, and the 
spiritual life of the Japanese. This was quite natural seeing 
that at the time of its introduction to Japan Buddhism re¬ 
presented a superior civilisation. It was backed by such 
highly advanced cultures as Indian, Chinese, and Korean 
in the arts, industries, learning, and humane activities. They 
were then far ahead of Japan. Not only as a far-sighted 
statesman and a highly-endowed mind, but as a deeply- 
devotional soul, Prince Shotoku (573-621), worked like a 
genius to create a new Japan by building Buddhist temples, 
writing commentaries on the Mahayana Sutras, encouraging 
the arts, sending students to China, establishing hospitals 
and universities, laying down the principles of government, 
etc. Buddhism, besides being a great religious system, was 
then the source of wisdom for every department of human 
activities. Those who have already visited Kara and its 
vicinity will fully understand what I mean by these state¬ 
ments. 

But as I have a very limited time at my disposal I can¬ 
not describe the whole field of Buddhist contributions to the 
culture of the Japanese people. Let me, therefore, confine 
myself to what Buddhism, especially Zen Buddhism, has 
done towards their intellectual and artistic life—and this 
very briefly. 

* This paper is based on the author's lectures delivered at the 
summer school of Oriental culture for foreigners in Kyoto, 1931. 
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1 

To do this, it is necessary to understand first what kind 
of Buddhism it was that came over to Japan after centuries 
of its development on the continent. 

We generally distinguish between Ilinayann Buddhism 
and Mahayana Buddhism. Historically, the Hinayana is 
the more primitive form of Buddhism, and the Mahayana is 
a later and more advanced system of it. What characterises 
each may most briefly be defined thus: the ideal of the Hina¬ 
yana discipline is to realise Arhatship, while that of the 
Mahayana is Bodhisattvahood. 

The Buddhist life generally aims at attaining enlighten¬ 
ment, technically known as “Bodhi”. In this, Hinayanists 
as well as Mahayanists are one, but with the former there 
are no conscious efforts to impart the bliss of enlightenment 
to all other fellow-beings—if necessary, unconditionally. A 
Hinayanist remains satisfied if he is enlightened by his own 
untiring efforts. Of course he is full of missionary spirit 
trying to convert his pupils or people generally into his own 
way of thinking and feeling, that is, to make them embrace 
the teaching and follow the discipline of Buddhism. But all 
he does for others is more or less intellectual. If others fail 
to come up to the standard, the moral law of cause and effect 
follows, and if they cannot attain what they seek, they fall 
short of being enlightened. The Hinayanist cannot, however, 
help them, for each has to achieve his own salvation—this 
being the view held by the Hinayana school of Buddhism. 
The Arhat is a solitary philosopher, he is absorbed all by 
himself in the bliss of enlightenment. lie lacks in human 
sympathy and all-embracing love. When he sees sufferings 
about him he coldly looks at them and will tell the sufferers 
how to contrive by their own efforts to get out of the tribula¬ 
tion, and this is all he does and can do for others; he cannot 
do anything more for them; each reaps what he sows. The 
Arhat or Hinayanist is au ultra-individualist. 

The Mahayana ideal differs from this. The love-phase 
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of religious life is more emphasised here than its rationalism. 
In order that his fellow-beings may increase or grow stronger 
in their spiritual power, the Bodhisattva wishes to extend 
towards them whatever merit he has acquired by his moral 
life. Although he is morally all ready for it, he will even 
postpone his own enlightenment. He does this because he 
knows that there are yet many suffering beings whom he 
feels he ought to wake up to enlightenment. However strong 
the chain of individual karma may be, the Bodhisattva’s 
whole-souled endeavour is to break it in pieces. For by this, 
he can achieve a grand scheme of universal enlightenment 
and the salvation of entire humankind. (In Buddhism sal¬ 
vation is not confined to human beings, it extends over all 
creation. Even animals, plants, rivers, rocks, mountains are 
included in the scheme of salvation, that is, in the attain¬ 
ment of Buddhahood.) 

Bodhisattva was originally the name given to the Bud¬ 
dha prior to his attainment of enlightenment while he was 
practising the six virtues of perfection ( pdramitd ). The 
Maliayana places great stress upon this stage of the Buddha’s 
life. The practising of the Paramitas means the assertion 
of humanity as a social being, the basic idea being that in¬ 
dividuals cannot be perfect until society itself is made per¬ 
fect. This will naturally mean that an individual becomes 
perfect when he loses his individuality in the all to which 
he belongs. By losing himself he gains something more than 
himself, for his perfection consists in being more than him¬ 
self and not in being just what he is in himself. 

The six virtues of perfection are characteristic of Maha- 
yana Buddhism in many ways. They contain virtues com¬ 
monly held up as cardinal by all religious systems, but there 
are some more which differentiate the Mahayana. 

The six virtues are: 

1. Charity ( d&na )—This does not merely mean to give 
away what one has in abundance, but involves even the giv¬ 
ing-up of one’s whole being. 
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2. Morality (xVa) —The practising: of all the Buddhist 
precepts, or all the virtuous deeds that are conducive to the 
moral welfare of oneself and that of others. 

3. Striving ( vlnja )—A constant application of oneself 
to the promotion of good. The Muhayanist’s life is one of 
utmost strenuousness not only in this life but in the lives to 
come—and the lives to come may have no end. 

4. Humility ( kxhanti )—This is sometimes rendered 
patience, but humility is more to the point. Rather than 
merely enduring all sorts of ills of the flesh, it is the feeling 
of unworthiness, limitedness, and sinfulness. 

5. Meditation ( dhyaiui )—Xot in the sense of meditat¬ 
ing on a moral maxim or a philosophical saying, but the 
disciplining of oneself in tranquillisation. 

6. Transcendental knowledge ( prujM )—This is what 
constitutes enlightenment, it is an intuition into the ultimate 
truth of things, by gaining which one is released from the 
bondage of existence, and becomes master of one’s self. 

2 

Let us next see on what theoretical ground Mahayana 
Buddhism stands. The doctrine of Non-ego (unaita in Pali. 
andtman in Sanskrit) is the foundation of both llinayana 
and Mahayana Buddhism, but the latter lias devcloi>cd all 
the implications ending finally in the dogma of the Law- 
body, or Dharmakaya ns is better known in its Sanskrit ori¬ 
ginal, for “Law-body” is liable to be wrongly interpreted. 

To understand adequately the Mahayana conception of 
Dharmakiiya requires a great deal of knowledge as regards 
the philosophy of Buddhism; for the Dharmakaya is one of 
the Triple Body and its significance is organically related to 
the other two Bodies called Sambhogakaya and Nirmana- 
kaya, or Body of Enjoyment and Body of Transformation. 
Briefly, the Dharmakaya is the final reality making up the 
being of all things; this is what is popularly misconceived as 
an ego-substance. 
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Psychologically, the Dharmakaya may be regarded as 
the Alayavijiiana, “all-conserving mind”, of which Bud¬ 
dhism talks so much. The Alayavijiiana is something akin 
to what may be called transcendental or universal conscious¬ 
ness which lies behind our ordinary relative empirical con¬ 
sciousnesses. The purification of this universal conscious¬ 
ness, where all things are conserved in their essence or in 
their seed-form (bija )—the purification taking place through 
its individually manifested consciousnesses is the aim of all 
Buddhist discipline. 

Prom another point of view the Alayavijiiana is Empti¬ 
ness ( sunyatd ). If Alayavijiiana is a psychological term, 
Sunyata is an ontological conception, or would it be better 
to consider it epistemologically? Because when the notion 
of logical relativity is to be finally transcended in order to 
reach something ultimate, the human intellect inevitably 
comes to Emptiness. So long as Emptiness is conceived re- 
* latively we cannot go beyond logic, and logic is not something 
in which the soul finds its abode of rest. Emptiness or the 
Empty must be after all our last shelter. But we must re¬ 
member that Emptiness does not mean mere nothingness. 

Emptiness is, however, a word greatly abused, suffering 
all kinds of maltreatment. Mahayana Buddhism has another 
term with an affirmative connotation. I mean “Suchness” 
or “Tliusness” (tatkatd in Sanskrit). The Mahayanists 
would thus describe existence to be in a state of Suchness 
and they insist that as it is not so perceived, the result is a 
state of ignorance from which follow prejudices and passions 
in all their possible complications. To regard existence as 
this or that, as being or non-being, as eternal or transient, 
is our thought-construction and not reality as it is in itself. 
It requires the highest degree of intellectual perspicuity to 
look into reality in its suchness and not to weave around 
it subjectively-constructed meshes. This is then a realm of 
intuitions. When we enter into this realm, we realise what 
Suchness really means. 
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All these highly philosophical ideas are difficult for 
many people to grasp intelligently. All those European 
scholars of Buddhism who are trying hard to get into its 
profound concepts often fail to perceive, especially the mean¬ 
ing of “Emptiness” and “Suchness”. One of the com¬ 
monest criticisms against Buddhism is that it teaches nihilism 
of negativism as it denies existence. Superficially this is 
true. Emptiness seems to be the negation of existence. But 
what is taught by Buddhism is to go even beyond this nega¬ 
tion, for this is where there is really what is known as 
Emptiness; and when we get into this world Emptiness is 
grasped, as it is after all graspable though not in the relative 
sense. And when this is grasped, this world of particular 
objects is accepted in its proper signification. When a Zen 
master was asked, “What is the Way?”, meaning the ulti¬ 
mate truth of Buddhism, he said, “What a fine mountain 
this is!” referring to the mountain where he had his retreat. 

The questioner said, “I am not asking you about the 
mountain, but about the Way.” 

“As long as you cannot go beyond the mountain, you 
cannot reach the Way,” replied the master. 

Another time the same master was asked about the Way, 
and he said, “It lies right before your eyes.” 

“Why do I not see it myself?” 

“You do not, because of your egoistic notion.” 

“If I do not, because of my egoistic notion, do you, O 
master?” 

“So long as you have dualistic views, saying ‘I don’t’ 
and ‘you do’ and so on, your eyes are bedimmed by this 
relativity view.” 

“When there is neither ‘I’ nor ‘you’, can one see it?” 

“When there is neither ‘I’ nor ‘you’ who is it that 
wants to see?” 

I may comment on this conclusion of the master: just 
because there is no one wanting to see what the Way is, this 
mountain is a quiet retreat for the monies, and these wild 
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flowers are blooming fine even if no city people come so far 
out to admire them. 

Another criticism thrown upon Mahayana Buddhism 
is that it is pantheistic. When the Mahay&nist sees the 
Buddha-nature in everything even in things inanimate, he 
seems to be pantheistically inclined in his philosophy. But 
read the following carefully and see where the whole trend 
of the discourse is: 

A master was asked, “Is there the Buddha-nature in 
the dog?” 

“Yes.” 

“In you too?” 

“No, not in me.” 

“How is it that there is no Buddha-nature in you when 
all beings are endowed with one?” 

“I am not one of ‘all beings’.” 

“If you are not, are you Buddha himself?” 

“I am not Buddha.” 

“What are you then?” 

“I am not a ‘what’ either.” 

“Is it then something at all tangible or thinkable?” 

“No, monk, it is altogether beyond thinkability, beyond 
comprehensibility. Therefore, it is called acintya, the un¬ 
thinkable.” 

When we go over this dialogue carefully we will see 
that the Mahayanist sees something beyond individual reali¬ 
ties, which cannot be wholly included in them, or that, ac¬ 
cording to the Mahayana, the Buddha-nature is manifested 
in every particular object—in the dog, in the plant, in a 
piece of rock, in a stream of water, in a particle of dust, in 
you, in me, in the ignorant, as well as in the Buddha; but 
at the same time it goes beyond them and cannot be grasped 
by our thought and imagination. This view of reality can¬ 
not be called pantheistic. 
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Tentatively, I give three means of realisation by which 
the Buddhists come to the Suchness-view of reality: 1. Prac¬ 
tical, 2. Intellectual, and 3. Intuitional. 

The practical method is followed bj' all the Buddhists; 
but the Shingon may explain my point more graphically. 
The method consists in arranging the environment in such 
a way as to make the mind harmoniously respond to the 
general atmosphere thus created; that is to say, the ear 
listens to a solemn air, the eye perceives the holy images of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the nose smells odours reminding 
of a heavenly kingdom, the hands are engaged in forming 
secret mudras, and the mouth repents sacred mnntrams of 
deep signification. When these arrangements are completed, 
the mind is naturally influenced by them, and, without re¬ 
alising how, becomes deeply permeated with the subtle 
vufsund emanating from them. When this is repeated re¬ 
gularly for a certain space of time, the devotee may ultimate¬ 
ly come to a realisation. 

The second method of reaching the final goal of the 
Mahayana discipline is to appeal to the intellect. This is 
done by training one’s self in the philosophy of the Avatiun- 
saka school or in that of the Tendai. The Avatamsaka teaches 
a highly abstract system of the so-called fourfold Dharmn- 
dhatu, while the Tendai has the contemplation of the three¬ 
fold view of existence known as Emptiness, Relativity, and 
the Middle Way. All these are meant for a highly developed 
and best trained intellect. Without many years of philo¬ 
sophic discipline, one could not comprehend the deep 
spiritual meaning therein involved. 

The third method appealing to our intuitive faculty is 
Zen. Possibly the Xembutsu is classifiable under this head. 
This is a direct method, for it refuses to resort to verbal 
explanations, or logical analysis, or to ritualism. Whatever 
reality there is to take hold of, Zen proposes to grasp it 
directly without any mediatory tools such as intellection, 
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imagination, accumulation of merit, etc. It straightway 
awakens the highest spiritual power which may be called 
intuition, and by this enlightenment is attained. 

It goes without saying that along with all these methods 
of spiritual training Dkyfina (meditation so called) is 
practised, for without this no amount of discipline whether 
intellectual or intuitive or ritualistic can produce the result 
desired. Wherever Buddhism is put into practical use, let 
us therefore understand that Dhyana is the one thing in¬ 
dispensable to it. Only in Zen this is more systematically 
exercised; in fact, the practice of Dhy&na is regarded in Zen 
as the means essentially in correspondence with an ultimate 
realisation. Historically the term “Zen” comes from 
“Dhyana” (zenna in Japanese). 

Thus, of the three methods whereby to bring about a 
state of enlightenment in Buddhist life, Zen has so far 
proved the most practical and efficient generally to the 
Oriental mind. And besides as it has contributed much to 
the appreciation of a certain artistic taste in the life of the 
Japanese people. I will devote the rest of my lecture to Zen 
and its cultural value. 

The Shingon knows how to appreciate the value of form 
and as the result it has helped much in the creation of beauti¬ 
ful objects of art. The Tendai, the Kegon ( avatamsaka ), 
and the Yuishiki ( vijHaptimdtra )—three of the intellectual- 
ist wing of Mahayana Buddhism—have no doubt stimulated 
the growth of the ratiocinative faculty; and when Japan 
faced the streaming-in of the Western thoughts, she knew 
well how to discriminate and assimilate it according to her 
needs. That she took in with the proper frame of mind the 
invasion of modern idealism and Hegelian dialectics is no 
doubt due to the fact that her intellect has been under a 
severe training in the hands of the Buddhist philosophers. 

Strangely, Zen had its share in promoting the study of 
the Chinese classics. If Zen did not countenance the study 
of Buddhist philosophy as a hindrance to the growth of the 
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intuitive power, it acted as a missionary for Chinese learning 
in general, which included poetry, history, ethics, philosophy, 
calligraphy, painting, etc. This is an unusual phenomenon 
in the history of Buddhism, that a teaching which is so 
against the letter, became a strong efficient agency in the 
preservation and encouragement of scholarship. 

4 

In one sense, Zen is the Chinese interpretation of the 
doctrine of enlightenment. When Buddhism passed through 
the prism of the Chinese mind, it was differentiated into 
many schools with Zen as one of them. But it was evidently 
Zen that was in the best conformity with the Chinese psycho¬ 
logy, for of all the Buddhist schools that flourished in that 
land during the twenty centuries of its growth Zen is one 
of the two currents of Buddhist thought which have suc¬ 
cessfully survived; indeed, as far as the official name of a 
school is concerned, Zen is the only school of Buddhism now 
in existence in China; for the Pure Land Teaching has never 
become a separate school in China, finding its shelter in the 
Zen monasteries as a sort of boarding guest. 

Historically, Zen no doubt started with the coming of 
Bodliidharma to China early in the sixth century. But, as a 
matter of fact, Zen, properly to be so called, dates with the 
appearance of Yeno (Ilui-neng, 637-713 a. d.) who was a 
native of Southern China. The history of Zen from Bodhi- 
dliarma down to Yeno, the sixth patriarch, is told in my 
Essays in Zen Buddhism, Series One. 

Apart from its insistence in the all-absorbing importance 
of personal experience in the realisation of a final fact, Zen 
lias the following characteristics which have exercised a great 
deal of moral influence in the moulding of what may be 
designated the spirit of the East, especially of Japan. 

1. Neglect of form is generally characteristic of mys¬ 
ticism, Christian, or Buddhist, or Islamic. When the im¬ 
portance of the spirit is emphasised, all the outward expres- 
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sions of it naturally become things of secondary significance. 
Form is not necessarily despised, but attention to it is re¬ 
duced to a minimum, or we may say that conventionalism 
is set aside and individual originality is asserted in its full 
strength. But because of this there is a forceful tone of 
inwardness perceivable in all things connected with Zen. 
As far as form is concerned, nothing beautiful or appealing 
to the senses may be observable here, but one feels something 
inward or spiritual asserting itself in spite of the imperfec¬ 
tion of the form, perhaps because of this very imperfection. 
The reason is this: when the form is perfect, our senses are 
satisfied too strongly with it and the mind may at least tem¬ 
porarily neglect to exercise its more inner function. The 
efforts concentrated too greatly in the outwardness of things 
fail to draw out what innerism there is in them. So Tanka 
(Tan-hsia) burned a wooden image of Buddha to make a 
fire and idolatry was done away with. Kenshi (Hsien-tzu) 
turned into a fisherman against the conventionality of 
monastery life. Daito Kokushi became a beggar and Kanzan 
Kokushi was a cowherd. 

2. The inwardness of Zen implies the directness of its 
appeal to the human spirit. When the intermediary of form 
is dispensed with, one spirit speaks directly to another. 
Raise a finger and the whole universe is there. Notliing 
could be more direct than this in this world of relativity. 
The medium of communication or the symbol of self-expres¬ 
sion is curtailed to the shortest possible term. When a 
syllable or a wink is enough, why spend one’s entire life in 
writing huge books or building a grandiose cathedral? 

3. Directness is thus another word for simplicity. 
When all the paraphernalia to express ideas are discarded, 
a single blade of grass suffices to stand for Buddha Vairo- 
ehana sixteen feet high. Or a circle is the fullest possible 
symbol for the immeasurability of the truth as realised in 
the mind of a Zen adept. This simplicity also expresses 
itself in life. A humble straw*-thatched mountain retreat, a 
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half of which is shared by white clouds, is enough for the 
sage. The potatoes roasted in the ashes of a cow-dung fire 
appease his hunger, ns he casts a contemptuous look upon 
an envoy from the Imperial court. 

4. Poverty and simplicity go hand in hand, hut to be 
merely poor and humble is not Zen. It does not espouse 
poverty just for the sake of poverty. As it is sufficient with 
itself, it does not want much—which is poverty to others, 
but sufficiency to oneself. Rich and poor—this is a worldly 
standard; for the inwardness of Zen poverty does not always 
mean to be short of possessions and to be rich with the over¬ 
flowing of material wealth. 

5. Facts of experience are valued in Zen more than 
representations, symbols, and concepts, that is to say, sub¬ 
stance is everything in Zen and form nothing. Therefore. 
Zen is radical empiricism. This being so, space is not some¬ 
thing objectively extending, time is not to be considered a 
line stretched out as past, present, and future. Zen knows 
no such space, no such time, and, therefore, such ideas as 
eternity, infinitude, boundlessness, etc., are mere dreams to 
Zen. For Zen lives in facts. Facts may be considered mo¬ 
mentary, but momentariness is an idea subjectively con¬ 
structed. When Zen is compared to a Hash oF lightning 
which disappears even before you have uttered the cry 
"Oh!", it is not to be supposed that mere quickness is the 
life of Zen. But we can say that Zen eschews deliberation, 
elaboration. When a roof leaked, a Zen master called out 
to his attendants to bring in something to keep the tataini 
dry. Without a moment’s hesitation, one of them brought 
in a bamboo basket, while another went around and search¬ 
ing for a tub took it to the master. The master was immense¬ 
ly pleased, it is said, with the first monk with the basket. 
It was he who understood the spirit of Zen better than the 
one who was deliberate though his wisdom proved far more 
practical and useful. This phase of Zen is technically known 
as "non-discrimination." 
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6. What might be designated “eternal loneliness” is 
found at the heart of Zen. This is a kind of sense of the 
absolute. In the Laiiktivatdra-sufra we have what is known 
there as the “truth of solitude ”(viviktddharma in Sanskrit). 
The experience of this seems to wake the feeling of eternal 
loneliness. This does not mean that we all feel solitary and 
long forever for something larger and stronger than our¬ 
selves. This feeling is cherished more or less by all religious 
souls; but what I mean here is not this kind of solitariness, 
but the solitariness of an absolute being, which comes upon 
one when a world of particulars moving under the conditions 
of space, time, and causation is left behind, when the spirit 
soars high up in the sky and moves about as it lists like a 
floating cloud. 

7. When all these aspects of Zen are confirmed, we 
find a certain definite attitude of Zen towards life generally. 
When it expresses itself in art, it constitutes what may be 
called the spirit of Zen estheticism. In this we shall then 
find simplicity, directness, abandonment, boldness, aloofness, 
unworldliness, innerliness, the disregarding of form, free 
movements of spirit, the mystic breathing of a creative 
genius all over the work—whether it be painting, calligraphy, 
gardening, tea-ceremony, fencing, dancing, or poetry. 

5 

I have probably spent too much time on Zen. But as 
I said before, Zen, of all the schools of Mahayana Buddhism, 
has given great impetus to the cultivation of the arts peculiar 
to the Japanese, and the above delineation may help some¬ 
how to understand the spirit of this phase of Japanese cul¬ 
ture. To illustrate, let me choose Japanese painting known 
as “Sumiye” and Japanese poetry called “Haiku”. 

Zen came to Japan in the twelfth century, and during 
the eight hundred years of its history it has influenced Japa¬ 
nese life in various ways not only in the spiritual life of the 
Samurai but in the artistic expressions of it by the learned 
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The Sumiye which is one of such expressions is not painting 
in the proper sense of the word, it is a kind of sketch in block 
and white. The ink is made of soot and pine, and the brush 
of sheep’s or badger’s hair, and the latter is so made as to 
absorb or contain much of the fluid. The paper used is 
rather thin and will absorb much ink, standing in great 
contrast to the canvas used by oil painters, and this contrast 
means a great deal to the Sumiye artist. 

The reason why such a frail material lias been chosen 
for the vehicle of transferring an artistic inspiration is that 
the inspiration is to be transferred onto it in the quickest 
possible time. If the brush lingers too long, the paper will 
be torn through. The lines are to be drawn as swiftly as 
possible and the fewest as well in number, only the absolutely 
necessary ones being indicated. No deliberation is allowed, 
no erasing, no repetition, no retouching, no remodelling, no 
"doctoring," no building-up. Once executed, the strokes are 
indelible, irrevovable, not subject to future corrections, or 
improvements. Anything done afterwards is plainly and 
painfully visible in the result, as the paper is of such a na¬ 
ture. The artist must follow his inspiration as spontaneously 
and absolutely and instantly as it moves, lie just lets his arm, 
his fingers, his brush be guided by it as if they were all mere 
instruments, together with his whole being, in the hands of 
somebody else, who has temporarily taken possession of him. 
Or we may say that the brush by itself executes the work 
quite outside the artist, who just lets it move on without his 
conscious efforts. If any logic or reflection comes between 
brush and paper, the whole effect is spoiled. In this way 
Sumiye is produced. 

It is easily conceivable that the lines of Sumiye must 
show an infinite variety. There is no chiaroscuro, no per¬ 
spective in it. Indeed, they are not needed in Sumiye which 
makes no pretentions to realism. It attempts to make the 
spirit of an object move on the paper. Thus each brush 
stroke must beat with the pulsation of a living being, l.t 
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must bo living too. Evidently, Sumiye is governed by a 
set. of principles quite different from those of an oil-painting. 
The canvas being of such strong material and oil colours 
permitting repeated wipings and overlayings, a picture is 
built up systematically after a deliberately designed plan. 
Grandeur of conception and strength of execution, to say 
nothing of its realism, are the characteristics of an oil-paint¬ 
ing, which can be compared to a well thought-out system of 
philosophy, each thread of whose logic is closely knitted; or 
it may be likened unto a grand cathedral, whose walls, 
pillars, and foundations are composed of solid blocks of 
stone. Compared with this, a Sumiye sketch is poverty it¬ 
self, poor in form, poor in contents, poor in execution, poor 
in material, yet we Oriental people feel the presence in it 
of a certain moving spirit that mysteriously hovers around 
the lines, dots, and shades of various formations; the rhythm 
of its living breath vibrates in them. A single stem of a 
blooming lily apparently so carelessly executed on a piece of 
coarse paper—yet here is vividly revealed the tender 
innocent spirit of a maiden sheltered from the storm of a 
worldly life. Again, as far as a superficial critic can see, 
there is not much of artistic skill and inspiration—a little 
insignificant boat of a fisherman at the centre of a broad 
expanse of waters; but as we look we cannot help being 
deeply impressed with the immensity of the ocean which 
knows no boundaries, and with the presence of a mysterious 
spirit breathing a life of eternity undisturbed in the midst 
of the undulating waves. And all these wonders are achieved 
with such ease and effortlessness. 

If Sumiye attempts to copy an objective reality, it is 
an utter failure; it never does that, it is rather a creation. 
A dot in a Sumiye sketch does not represent a hawk, nor 
does a curved line symbolise Mount Fuji. The dot is the 
bird and the line is the mountain. If resemblance is every¬ 
thing with a picture, the two dimensional canvas cannot re¬ 
present anything of objectivity; the colours fall far too short 
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of giving the original, and however faithfully a painter may 
try with his brushes to remind us of an object of nature as 
it is, the result can never do justice to it; for ns far ns it is 
an imitation, or a representation, it is a poor imitation, it 
is a mockery. The Sumiye artist thus reasons: why not 
altogether abandon such an attempt? Let us instead create 
living objects out of our own imagination. As long as we 
all belong to the same universe, our creations may show 
some correspondence to what we call objects of nature. Hut 
this is not an essential element of our work. The work has 
its own merit apart from resemblance. In each brush stroke 
is there not something distinctly individual ? The spirit of 
each artist is moving there. Ills birds are his own creation. 
This is the attitude of a Sumiye painter toward his art, and 
I wish to state that this attitude is that of Zen towards life, 
and that what Zen attempts with his life the artist does with 
his paper, brush, and ink. 

A line drawn by the Sumiye artist is final, nothing can 
go beyond it, nothing can retrieve it, it is just inevitable as 
a flash of lightning; the artist himself cannot undo it; 
from this issues the beauty of the line. Things are beautiful 
where they arc inevitable, that is, when they are free ex¬ 
hibitions of a spirit. There is no violence here, no murder¬ 
ing, no t\visting-about, no copying-after, but a free, un¬ 
restrained, yet self-governing display of movement—which 
constitutes the principle of beauty. The muscles are con¬ 
scious of drawing a line, making a dot, but behind them 
there is an unconsciousness. By this unconsciousness nature 
writes out her destiny: by this unconsciousness the artist 
creates his work of art. A baby smiles and the whole crowd 
is transported, because it is genuinely inevitable coming out 
of the unconscious. 

Another feature that distinguishes Sumiye is its at¬ 
tempt to catch spirit as it moves. Everytliing becomes, 
nothing is stationary in nature; when you think you have 
safely taken hold of it, it slips off your hands. Because the 
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moment you have it is no more a live one, it is dead. But 
Sumiye tries to catch things alive, which thus seems to be 
something impossible to achieve. Yes, it would indeed be 
an impossibility if the artist’s endeavour were to represent 
living things on paper, but he can succeed to a certain extent 
when every brush stroke he makes is directly connected with 
his inner spirit not at all hampered by extraneous matters 
such as concepts, etc. In this case, his brush is his own arm 
extended; more than that, it is his spirit and in its every 
movement as it is traced on paper tills spirit is felt. When 
this is accomplished, a Sumiye picture is a reality itself, 
complete in itself, and no copy of anything else. The 
mountains here are real in the same sense as Mt. Fuji is, so 
are the clouds, the stream, the trees, the waves, the figures. 
For the spirit of the artist is articulating through all these 
masses, lines, dots, and “daubs.” 

It is thus natural that Sumiye avoids colouring of any 
kind, for it reminds us of an object of nature, and Sumiye 
makes no claim to a reproduction, perfect or imperfect. In 
this respect Sumiye is like calligraphy. In calligraphy each 
character composed of strokes horizontal, vertical, slanting, 
flowing, turning upward and downward, does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate any definite idea, though it does not altogether 
ignore it as a character is primarily supposed to tnean some¬ 
thing. But as an art peculiar to the Far East where a long, 
pointed, soft hair brush is used for writing, each stroke made 
with it has a meaning apart from its functioning as a com¬ 
posite element of a character symbolising an idea. The 
brush is a yielding instrument and obeys readily every cona¬ 
tive movement of the writer or the artist. In the strokes 
executed by him we can discern his spirit. This is the reason 
why Suinij'e and calligraphy are regarded in the East as 
belonging to the same class of art. 

That the paper is of such a fragile nature as not to allow 
the brush to linger too long over it, is also of great advantage 
for the artist to express himself with it. If the paper were 
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too strong and tough, deliberate designing and correction 
would be possible, which is, however, quite injurious to the 
spirit of Sumiye. The brush must run over the paper 
swiftly, boldly, fully, and irrevocably just like the work of 
creation when the universe came into being. As soon as a 
word comes from the mouth of the creator, it must be execu¬ 
ted. Delay may mean alteration, which is frustration; or 
the will has been checked in its forward movement, it halts, 
it hesitates, it reflects, it reasons, and finally it changes its 
course—this faltering and wavering interferes with the 
freedom of the artistic mind. 

While artificiality does not mean regularity or a sym¬ 
metrical treatment of the subject and freedom irregularity, 
there is always an element of unexpectedness or abruptness 
in Sumiye. Where one expects to see a line or a mass, this 
is lacking, and this vacancy instead of disappointing suggests 
something beyond and is altogether satisfactory. A small 
piece of paper generally oblong, less than two feet and a half 
by six feet, will now include the whole universe. The 
horizontal stroke suggests immensity of space and a circle 
eternity of time,—not only their mere unlimitedness but both 
filled with life and movement. It is strange that the absence 
of a single point 'where it is conventionally expected should 
achieve this mystery, but the Sumiye artist is a past master 
in this trick. He does it so skilfully that no artificiality or 
explicit purposeness is at all discernible in his work. This 
life of purposelessness comes directly from Zen. 

6 

Having spent too much time on what is known as Sumiye 
and its connection with Zen, let me conclude this lecture with 
ray little remarks on the spirit of “Eternal Loneliness.” I 
know' that my lecture is altogether inadequate to do justice 
to w'hat Zen has really done in its peculiar way for the 
esthetic side of Japanese life. So far w r e can say, Zen’s 
influence in Far Eastern painting has been general, as it is 
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not limited to the Japanese, and what I have described may 
apply equally to the Chinese. What follows, however, can 
be regarded as specifically Japanese, for this spirit of 
‘ 4 Eternal Loneliness” is something known only in Japan. 
By this spirit, or this artistic principle if it can be so de¬ 
signated, I mean what is popularly known in Japan as 
“Sabi” or “Wabi” (or “Shibumi”). Let me say a few 
words about it now. 

“Sabi” appears in landscape gardening and tea cere¬ 
mony as well as in literature. To confine myself to litera¬ 
ture, especially to that form of literature known as “Haiku”, 
that is, the seventeen syllable poem. This shortest possible 
form of poetical expression is a special product of the Japa¬ 
nese genius. This made a great development in the Toku- 
gawa era, more particularly after Basho (1643-1694). 

. lie was a great travelling poet, a most passionate lover 
of nature—a kind of nature troubadour. Ills life was spent 
in travelling from one end of Japan to another. It was 
fortunate that there were in those days no railways. Modern 
conveniences do not seem to go very well with poetry. The 
modern spirit of scientific analysis leaves no mystery un¬ 
ravelled, and poetry and Haiku do not seem to thrive where 
there are no mysteries. The trouble with science is that it 
gives no quarter to suggestion, everything is laid bare, and 
anything there is to be seen is exposed. 

We are all made to face so-called hard facts whereby 
our minds are ossified; where there is no softness left with 
us, poetry departs; where there is vast expanse of sand, no 
verdant vegetation is made possible. In Basho’s day, life 
was not yet so prosaic and hard-pressed. One bamboo hat, 
one cane stick, and one cotton bag were perhaps enough for 
the poet to wander about, stopping in any hamlet for a while 
which struck his fancy and enjoying all the experiences— 
which were likely mostly hardships of primitive travelling. 
When travelling is made too easy and comfortable, its 
spiritual meaning is lost. This may be called sentimentalism, 
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but a certain sense of loneliness engendered by travelling 
leads one to reflect upon the meaning of life, for life is after 
all a travelling from one unknown to another unknown. A 
period of sixty, seventy, or eighty years ulloted to us is 
meant to uncover if we can the veil of mystery. A too 
smooth running over this period, however short it may be, 
robs us of this sense of “Eternal Loneliness.” 

The predecessor of Basho was Saigj'd of the Kamakura 
j>e.riod (1186-1334). He was also a traveller-monk. After 
quitting his official cares as warrior attached to the court, 
his life was devoted to travelling and poetry. lie was a 
Buddhist monk. You must have seen the picture somewhere 
in your trip through Japan of a monk in his travelling suit, 
all alone, looking at Mt. Fuji. I forgot who the painter was, 
but the picture suggests many thoughts, especially in the 
mysterious loneliness of human life, which is, however, not 
the feeling of forlornness, nor the depressive sense of solitari¬ 
ness, but a sort of appreciation of the mystery of the 
absolute. The poem then composed by Saigyo runs: 

“The wind-blown 
Smoke of Mt. Fuji 
Disappearing far beyond! 

Who knows the destiny 

Of my thought wandering away with it?” 

Basho was not a Buddhist monk but was a devotee of 
Zen. In the beginning of autumn when it begins to shower 
occasionally, nature is the embodiment of “Eternal Loneli¬ 
ness.” The trees become bare, the mountains begin to assume 
an austere appearance, the streams are more transparent, 
and in the evening when the birds weary of the day’s work 
wend their homeward way, a lone traveller grows pensive 
over the destiny of human life. His mood moves with that 
of nature. Sings Basho: 

“A traveller— 

Let my name be thus known— 

This autumnal shower.” 
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We are not necessarily all ascetics, but I do not know if 
there is not in every one of us an eternal longing for a world 
beyond this of empirical relativity. 

When Basho was still studying Zen under his master 
Buccho, the latter one clay paid him a visit and asked, “How 
are you getting along these days?” 

Baslio: “After a recent rain the moss has grown 
greener than ever.” 

BucchC: “What Buddhism is there prior to the green¬ 
ness of moss?” 

Basho: “A frog jumps into the water, hear the 
sound!” 

This is said to be the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of Haiku. Haiku before Basho was a mere word¬ 
play, and lost its contact with life. Basho questioned by his 
master about the ultimate truth of things which existed even 
prior to this world of particulars saw a frog leaping into 
an old pond, its sound making a break into the serenity of 
the whole situation. The source of life has been grasped, 
and the artist sitting here watches every mood of his mind 
as it comes in contact with a world of constant becoming, 
and the result is so many seventeen syllables of his be¬ 
queathed to us. Basho was a poet of “eternal loneliness.” 

Another of his Haiku is: 

“A branch shorn of leaves, 

A crow perching on it— 

This autumn eve.” 

Simplicity of form does not always mean triviality of 
content. There is a great Beyond in the lonely raven perch¬ 
ing on a dead branch of a tree. All things come out of an 
unknown abyss of mystery, and through every one of them 
we can have a peep into the abyss. You do not have to 
compose a grand poem of many hundred lines to give vent 
to the feeling thus awakened by looking into the abyss. 
When a feeling reaches its highest pitch, we remain silent, 
because no words are adequate. Even seventeen syllables 
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may be too many. In any event Japanese artists more or 
less influenced by the way of Zen tend to use the fewest 
words or strokes of brush to express their feelings. When 
they are too fully expressed, no room for suggestions is pos¬ 
sible, and suggestibility is the secret of the Japanese arts. 

Some artists go even so far as this that in whatever way 
their strokes of the brush are taken by the reviewer it is im¬ 
material, in fact that the more misunderstood the better. 
The strokes or masses may mean any object of nature, they 
may be birds, or hills, or human figures, or flowers, or what 
not; it is perfectly indifferent to them, they declare. This 
is an extreme view indeed. For if their lines, masses, and 
dots are judged different!}' by different minds, sometimes 
altogether unlike what the}' were originally intended for by 
the artist, what is the use at all of attempting such a picture? 
Perhaps the artist here wanted to add this: “If only the 
spirit pervading his product were perfectly perceived and 
appreciated.” From this it is evident that the Far Eastern 
artists are perfectly indifferent to form. They want to in¬ 
dicate by their brush work something that has strongly 
moved them innerly. They themselves may not have known 
how articulately to give expression to their inner movement. 
They only utter a cry or flourish the brush. This may not 
be art, because there is no art in their doing this. Or if 
there is any art, that may be a very primitive one. Is this 
really so? However advanced we may be in “civilisation” 
which means artificiality, we always strive for artlessncss; 
for it seems to be the goal and foundation of all artistic 
endeavours. How much art is concealed behind the apparent 
artlessness of Japanese art! Full of meaning and suggesti¬ 
bility, and yet perfect in artlessness—when in this way the 
spirit of “eternal loneliness” is expressed, we have the 
essence of Sumiye and Haiku. 

7 

That the Zen form of Buddhism has influenced Japa- 
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nese life, especially in its esthetic aspect to such an extent 
as has never been attained by the other forms is due to the 
fact that Zen directly appeals to the facts of life instead of 
to concepts. The intellect is always indirect in its relation to 
life, it is a generalising agency, and what is general lacks 
in instinctive force, that is, in will-power. Zen is not solely 
the will, it contains a certain amount of intellection too, 
inasmuch as it is an intuition. Standing in contrast to the 
conceptualising tendency of the other schools of Buddhism, 
Zen’s appeal to life is always more fundamental. This is 
the chief reason why Zen takes hold so strongly of Japanese 
life. 

The art of fencing, to master which was one of the most 
absorbing occupations of the governing classes of Japan since 
the Kamakura era achieved a wonderful development, and 
so man}' different schools of it have been prospering until 
quite recently. The Kamakura Era is closely related to Zen, 
for it was then that as an independent school of Buddhism 
Zen was first introduced to Japan. So many great masters 
of Zen ruled the spiritual world of the time. In spite of 
their contempt of learning, learning was preserved in their 
hands. At the same time the soldiers thronged about them, 
eager to be taught and disciplined by them. The method of 
their teaching was simple and direct, not much learning in 
the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism was needed. The 
soldiers were not naturally very scholarly; what they wanted 
was not to be timid before death which they had constantly 
to face. This was a most practical problem on their part and 
Zen was ready to grapple with it probably because the 
masters dealt with the facts of life, and not concepts. They 
would probably say to a soldier who came to be enlightened 
on the question of birth and death, that “there is no birth 
and death here, get out of my room, as quick as you can.” So 
saying they may chase him away with a stick they generally 
carry. Or if a soldier came to a master saying, “I have to 
go through at present with the most critical event of life, 
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what shall I do?” Then the master may roar, ‘‘Go straight 
ahead, and no looking backward.” This was the way in 
i'endal Japan the soldiers were trained by Zen masters. 

Since the soldiers were constantly threatened as regards 
their lives, and since their swords were the only weapons 
that turned their fate either way to life or to death, the 
art of fencing develoi>ed to a wonderful degree of perfec¬ 
tion. It is not strange then that Zen had much to do with 
this profession. Taknan (1573-1645), one of the greatest 
figures in the Zen world of the Tokugawa period, gave full 
instruction in Zen to his disciple, Yagiu Tajima-no-kami 
(died, 1646), who was fencing teacher to the Shogun of the 
day. The instructions are not of course concerned with the 
technicpie of the art itself, but with the mental attitude of 
the fencer. To follow them intelligently must have cost a 
great deal of spiritual training on the part of his illustrious 
disciple. Another great fencing master of the Tokugawa 
period was Miyamoto Mnsashi (1582-1645), who was the 
founder of the school called Nitoryu. lie was not only a 
fencer but a Sumiye artist, and as such he was equally great. 
His pictures are very highly valued and have “Zen flavour” 
so to speak. One of his famous sayings on fencing is: 

“Under the sword lifted high, 

There is hell making you tremble; 

But go ahead, 

And you have the land of bliss. ’ ’ 

Not mere recklessness, but self-abandonment which is known 
in Buddhism as a state of egolessness (anttf/a in Pali or 
andtman in Sanskrit). Here is the religious significance of 
the art of fencing. This was the way Zen got deeply into 
the life of the Japanese people—the life in its various 
aspects, moral, practical, esthetic, and, to a certain extent, 
intellectual. 

8 

This is the gist of Takuan’s Zen instruction given to 
Yagyu Tajima-no-kami on fencing: 
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“What is most important in the art of fencing is to 
acquire a certain mental attitude known as ‘immovable 
wisdom.’ This wisdom is intuitively acquired after a great 
deal of practical training. ‘Immovable’ does not mean to 
be stiff and heavy and lifeless as a rock or a piece of wood. 
It means the highest degree of motility with a centre which 
remains immovable. The mind then reaches the highest point 
of alacrity ready to direct its attention anywhere it is need* 
ed—to the left, to the right, to all the directions as required. 
When your attention is engaged and arrested by the striking 
sword of the enemy, you lose the first opportunity of making 
the next move by yourself. You tarry, you think, and while 
this deliberation goes on, your opponent is ready to strike 
you down. The thing is not to give him such a chance. You 
just follow the movement of the sword in the hands of the 
enemy, leaving your mind free to make its own counter¬ 
movement without your interfering deliberation. You move 
as the opponent moves, and it will result in his own defeat. 

“This—what may be termed the ‘non-interfering’ at¬ 
titude of mind—constitutes the most vital element in the art 
of fencing as well as in Zen. If there is any room left even 
for the breadth of a hair between two actions, this is inter¬ 
ruption. When the hands are clapped, the sound issues 
without a moment’s deliberation. The sound does not wait 
and think before it issues. There is no mediacy here, one 
movement follows another without being interrupted by 
one’s conscious mind. If you are troubled and cogitate what 
to do, seeing the opponent about to strike you down, you 
give him room, that is, a happy chance for his deadly blow. 
Let your defence follow the attack without a moment’s inter¬ 
ruption, and there will be no two separate movements to be 
known as attack and defence. This immediateness of action 
on your part will inevitably end in the opponent’s self-de¬ 
feat. It is like a boat smoothly gliding down the rapids; 
in Zen, and in fencing as well, a mind of no-hesitation, no¬ 
interruption, no-mediacy, is highly valued. 
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“So much reference is made in Zen to a flush of light¬ 
ning or to sparks issuing from the impact of two flint-stones. 
If this is understood in the sense of quickness, a grievous 
mistake is committed. The idea is to show immediateness of 
action, an uninterrupted movement of life-energy. When¬ 
ever room is left for interruption from a quarter not at all 
in vital relation with the occasion, you are sure to lose your 
own position. This of course does not mean to desire to do 
things rashly or in the quickest possible time. If there were 
this desire in you, its very presence would he an interrup¬ 
tion. When it is asked, ‘What is the ultimate reality of 
Buddhism? 1 the master answers without a moment’s delay. 
‘A branch of plum-blossom,’ or ‘The cypress tree in the 
court-yard.’ There is something immovable within, which, 
however, moves along spontaneously with things presenting 
themselves before it. The mirror of wisdom reflects them 
instantaneously one after another, keeping itself intact and 
undisturbed. The fencer must cultivate this.” 

A life of non-interruption here described as necessary 
to the mastery of fencing is the life of effortlessness {tmu- 
bhogacanjd ), which is the essence of Bodhisattvahood. 
Artistically, this is the art of artlessness. The Confucians 
would say, “What does heaven say? What does the earth 
say? But the seasons come and go and all things grow.” 
The Laotsuans would paradoxically declare, “Benevolence 
and righteousness are products of human artificiality when 
the highest truth no more prevails in its own way.” Or, “ It 
is the principle of non-action that makes all things move.” 
Or “Just because the axle moves not, the spokes revolve.” 
All these remarks tend to show that the centre of life-gravity 
remains immovable and that when this is successfully taken 
hold of, all the life activities, whether artistic or poetic or 
religious or dramatic, whether in a life of quietude and 
learning, or in one of intense action, a state of self-realisa¬ 
tion obtains, which expresses itself in a most exquisite man¬ 
ner in the life and acts of the person. 
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To conclude: the spirit of eternal loneliness ( vivikta - 
rfharma) which is the spirit of Zen expresses itself under 
the name of “Sabi” in the various artistic departments of 
life such as landscape gardening, tea ceremony, tea-room, 
painting, flower arrangement, dressing, furniture, in the 
mode of living, in no-dancing, poetry, etc. The spirit com¬ 
prises such elements as simplicity, naturalness, unconven¬ 
tionality, refinement, freedom, familiarity singularly tinged 
with aloofness, and everyday commonness which is veiled 
exquisitely with the mist of transcendental innerliness. 

For illustration, let me describe a tea-room in one of the 
temples attached to Daitokuji, the Zen temple which is the 
headquarters of the tea-ceremonv. Where a series of flag¬ 
stones irregularly arranged comes to a stop, there stands a 
most insignificant-looking straw-thatched hut, low and un¬ 
pretentious to the last degree. The entrance is not by a door 
but a sort of aperture; to enter through it a visitor has to be 
shorn of all his encumbrances, that is to say, to take off both 
his swords long and short, which in the feudal days a samu¬ 
rai used to carry about him all the time. The inside is a 
small darkish room about ten feet square, the ceiling is low 
and of uneven height and structure. The posts are not 
smoothly planed, they are mostly of natural wood. After a 
little while, however, the room grows gradually lighter as 
our eyes begin to adjust themselves to the new situation. 
We notice an ancient-looking kakemono in the alcove with 
some handwriting or a picture of Sumiye. An incense-burner 
emits a smoke of fragrance which singularly has the effect of 
soothing one’s nerves. The flower-vase does not contain more 
than a single stem of flower, not at all gorgeous or ostenta¬ 
tious ; but like a little white lily blooming under a rock sur¬ 
rounded by the sombre pines, the humble flower is enhanced 
in beauty and attracts the attention of the entire gathering 
of visitors, four or five especially invited to sip a cup of 
tea, in order to forget all the worldly cares that may be op¬ 
pressing them. 
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Now wo listen to the sound of boiling water in the kettle 
resting on a tripodal frame which is kept over a fire in the 
square hole cut in the floor. The sound is not that of actual¬ 
ly boiling water but comes from the heavy iron kettle, and 
it is most appropriately likened by the connoisseur to a 
breeze that passes through the pine grove. It greatly adds 
to the serenity of the room, for a man here feels as if he 
were sitting alone in a mountain-hut where a white cloud and 
the pine music are his only consoling companions. 

To take a cup of tea in this environment with friends, 
talking probably about the Sumiye sketch in the alcove or 
some art topics suggested by the tea-utensils in the room, 
wonderfully lifts the mind above the perplexities of life. 
The warrior is saved from his daily occupation to fight, and 
the businessman from his ever-present idea of money-mak¬ 
ing. Is it not something, indeed, to find in this world of 
struggles and vanities a corner, however humble, where one 
can rise above the limits of relativity and have even a glimpse 
of eternity? 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 



TRIYANA VERSUS EKAYANA, OR THE 
THREE VEHICLES IN CONFLICT 
WITH THE ONE VEHICLE 

The Hosso philosophy signifies a turning point in the 
history of Buddhist thought. Though being a Chinese 
school, the Hosso School stands, like the Sanron School, on 
the shoulders of an Indian school and therefore cannot be 
regarded as purely Chinese like the Tendai and Kegon 
Schools . 1 Though also it regards its own teaching quite na¬ 
turally as the only true teaching, and therefore of a higher 
order than that of the so-called Pure Mahftyana Schools, it 
cannot be denied, that from the point of view of the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist thought, the IIosso School, like the Sanron 
School, represents a form of preliminary Mahuyana teaching. 
This Indian provenance and this preliminary character are 
the reason why the Hosso School is generally considered as 

1 The Hos&G School —meaning the School which teaches the ’Form 
of the Dharmas (i.e. Phenomena)*—founded by Ilsiiau-chuang (or 
Gcnjfl SauzG, as called by the Japanese;, is the Chinese form of the 
Indian Vijflflna or YogSeQrya School, established by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu in the 4th or 5th century A.D. GenjC Sanzo lived from 
G01-GG4 ad. 

The Sanron School —meaning the School of the ‘Three Sflstrna 
(i.e. philosophical treatises)*—founded by Kichitfi or Kajfi Daishi (as 
called by the Japanese), is the Chinese form of the Indian Madhya- 
mikn School, whose establishment is ascribed to Xflgfirjuna, who may 
have lived in the 2nd century a.d. Knjfl Daishi lived from 549-G23 A.D. 

The Tendai School —meaning the School of the Ticntni Mountains 
in Chekiang—is based on the Saddharma Pundarika SQtra or Hokkc 
Ky6 mid was established, or rather systematized, by Chiki (or Chishn 
Daishi, as called by the Jaj>aneso), who lived from 531-597 ad. and 
was its 3rd patriarch. 

The Kegon School —meaning the School of the Kegon QyO or 
Avataiiisnkn SQtra—is based on this text and was established or rather 
systematized by H6z3 or Oenju Daishi (ns called by the Japanese), 
who lived from 642-712 A.D. and was its 5th patriarch. 
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an earlier school, to which a place before the Temlai School 
and the Kegon School is assigned. 

As a matter of fact, however, the IIosso School repre¬ 
sents a reaction not only against the so-called ‘nihilism’ of 
the Sanron School, but also against the identity-teaching of 
the Higher MahSyfina Schools, especially that of the Kegon 
School,—a quite deliberate return to a ‘rationalism’ from 
a ‘transcendentalism,’ regarded as vague and unsatisfactory. 
When we consider the antagonism in China between Gen jo 
Sanzo (Hsiian-ehuang), the founder of IIosso, and Genju 
Daishi (Fa-tsang), the great Kegon patriarch, and when we 
remember the vehemence of the controversy which, still in 
the ninth century, in distant Japan, was waged between the 
IIosso sect and the newly arisen Tendai sect, we can clearly 
see that the Hosso School considered itself vastly superior 
to the so-called Higher Mahayanism and objected not only 
to the transcendentalism of the Kegon School, but also to 
that of the Tendai School. 

The Tendai School, teaching a pantheistic realism, says 
that ‘all dharmas have true form’ (sho ho jisxo ), which 
means to say that all phenomena have absolute reality. The 
Kegon School, teaching a pantheistic idealism, acknowledges 
the universality of the mind, that is a pan psych ism which 
considers all phenomena as the absolute mind itself. The 
Hosso School does not deny the existence of an absolute 
entity; however, it makes of it the mere shadowy and dim 
background of the world-theatre and does not allow it to 
take any active part in the performance. What is acting on 
the stage are the impersonifications of the individual human 
mind, which alone is acknowledged as really existing and as 
the only source, from which all phenomena emanate. To the 
Kegon axiom ‘yui shin } or ‘the mind only’ (i.e. the universal 
mind only) exists, the IIosso School opposes its principle of 
‘i/ui shiki’ or ‘the consciousness only' (i.e. the individual 
consciousness only) exists. Thus to a transcendental pan- 
psychism it opposes a subjective psychologism, taking great 
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pains in analysing: it into its minutest details, by distinguish¬ 
ing eight kinds of consciousness (shiki or vijfiana ), by de¬ 
monstrating the ‘seeds’ (Wj«) stored up in the highest of 
these consciousnesses (shiki No. 8 or aluyu vijiiftna) and by 
mapping out a phenomenology of mental order that is indeed 
one of the most ingenious systems of Buddhist philosophy. 

However, it is not our intention to enter here into the 
high-ways and by-ways of the Ilosso philosophy. Also we do 
not propose to compare in detail this philosophy with the 
Tendai philosophy on the one side and with the Kegon philo¬ 
sophy on the other. Our present essay has a more general 
scope, intending to make a comparison of the most funda¬ 
mental points of the Hosso teaching with those of Pure 
Mahay tin a Buddhism, that is, with the views that are held 
in common by Tendai as well as by Kegon, or by the two 
Mahayana Schools whose metaphysics are most developed. 
We shall resume in the briefest possible way the arguments 
which fundamentally divide the IIosso School from the Pure 
Mahayana Schools, hoping that even by such short outline 
the inner thought of these schools will be understood much 
clearer. 

The Hosso School is a Three Vehicle School ( Triyana , 
San Jo), acknowledging three means of salvation for the 
Arhat, the Pratyekabuddha, and the Bodhisattva; the 
schools of transcendental Mahayanism are schools of the One 
Vehicle (Ekuyana, Ichi Jo), acknowledging the only Buddha 
Vehicle. From the standpoint of the Hosso School the 
Three Vehicles are true (jitsu) and the One Vehicle is 
temporal (yon) and a mere artifice (hoben), while from 
the standpoint of the Higher Mahayana Schools the One 
Vehicle is true and the Three Vehicles are mere artifice. 
The Hosso School teaches moreover the origin of the uni¬ 
verse from the subjective alava vijliana, the separation of 
the Noumenon from the Phenomena, and the differentiation 
of .human beings into five classes. The schools of trans¬ 
cendental Mahayana, on the contrary, teach the origin of 
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the universe from the absolute substance itself, the funda¬ 
mental oneness of the Xouinenon and the Phenomena, and 
the essential sameness of human nature. This means to say 
that the IIosso School teaches, that the differences of human 
beings and the differences of the various dhannas (i.e. 
thoughts) are real; while the Higher Mahayana teaches, that 
ihese differences are only temporal.—all human beings and 
all dhannas being in their essence absolute and originally 
one and the same. 

The IIosso School teaches the Middle Path. Hut it is 
the middle path of non-existence and non-emptiness, which 
steers between these two extremes, without neutralizing them. 
The Middle Path of the Higher Mahayana Schools—the so- 
called ‘True Middle Path’—does away with these two ex¬ 
tremes, by identifying them. The IIosso School says that 
the middle is neither existence nor emptiness; the Higher 
Mahayana Schools say that it is existence as well as empti¬ 
ness. The Middle Path of IIosso is that of comparison and 
combination; the Middle Path of the Higher Mahayana 
Schools is that of identification. The one is the outcome of 
the principle of difference; the other the outcome of the 
principle of sameness. 

We can also express it in this way. viz, that the IIosso 
School teaches the form (ad) of the dhannas; the trans¬ 
cendental Mahayana Schools tench the nature (x/id), i.e. 
essence of the dhannas; the one being a ‘School of Form’ 
(so shu), dealing with the Phenomena, the others a ‘School 
of Nature’ (slid shu), dealing with the Noumenon. There¬ 
fore the distinction between the rationalist IIosso School and 
the transcendental Kcgon and Tendai Schools resumes itself 
into a distinction between the Three Vehicles and the One 
Vehicle, or between the Buddhism of Form and the Bud¬ 
dhism of Nature, i.e. between Phenomenal Mahavanism and 
Notimenal Mnhayfmism. As the IIosso School teaches the 
seeds (shii ji) of the dharmas, we might also describe the 
difference between this seliool and the Higher Mahayana 
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Schools to be a difference between the ‘Seed School* (ska 
shCi) and the ‘Nature School* (shff shfi). 1 

These contrasts are, so to speak, patent. But if we enter 
still deeper into the teaching of these two most fundamental 
types of MahSyana Buddhism, we can construct the follow¬ 
ing differences between tlic One Vehicle and the Triple 
Vehicle r 


1 

The One Vehicle teaches that human beings possess only 
one nature and that all become Buddha (issho kai jo). 

The Triple Vehicle teaches that human beings possess 
five natures and are individually different ( <jo sho kukn 
betsu). s 

1 These two terms were already used as contrasting terms iu 
the &ftstras, hut among modern scholars they were first employed by 
Prof. Tokiwa, from whose hook 'BasshO no Kcnkyu' (■Investigation 
on Buddhn Nature’) we have condensed the following description. 

* The term ‘Triple Vehicle' denotes the llossfi School only liy ex¬ 
cluding the Sanron School. Though the Sanron School is rommouly 
nlm classified ns u Three Vehicle School, it is, iu regard to the pro¬ 
blem of Ruddhn-nuture, to l»e reckoned among the One Vehicle Schools. 
The Triple Vehicle means here and iu the following the ’Seed School' 
(still shO), while the One Vehicle means the 'Nature School' (shu shO), 
—these being the terms used by Prof. Tokiwn. 

* A fundamental Hosao doctrine says that nil human beings are 
to bo divided into Five Classes, namely people having: 

1. Sruvaka nature— Shumau shtJ —SrAvaknyfinabhisamuya-gotrah. 

2. Pratyekahuddha nature —Engaku shu —Prntyekubuddhnyflnll- 
hhisamaya-gotra h. 

3. Bodhisattvn nature —Busatnu shu —Tathflgntayflnfihhisaniaya- 
got rah. 

4. Undetermined nature— fu jo shu —Auiyata-gotrnh. 

.■». No nature after all (i.c. complete absence of nature )—hikkijO 
mu sho —Agotrnkah. 

No. 1. can gain no higher 'fruit' (i.e. effect) than that of nn Arliat. 
No. 2. no higher ‘fruit’ than that nf a Pratyekahuddha. Class No. 3. 
attains Buddhahood. Those belonging to class 4. can become either 
Arhat, or Pratyekahuddha, or Buddha, according to the degrees of 
their practice. The 5th class is barred from all grades of real enlighten¬ 
ment, not l>eing favoured with ‘entering into the path of salvation,' 
and their highest attainment consists therefore in licing reborn iu one 
of the devn-henvens or as hummi beings; those lielonging to this last 
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2 

The One Vehicle teaches that all living creatures with¬ 
out exception possess Buddha-nature (issai sku jo xhit.sit u 
bvsshd). 

The Triple Vehicle teaches that a part of the living 
creatures does not possess Buddha-nature (irhi Intv tint 
slid). 

3 

The One Vehicle understands the Buddha-nature which 
is possessed by all, to be the Buddha-nature of reason (ri 
bussho), and as being identical with True Likeness (shin 
nyo). 

The Triple Vehicle understands the Buddha-nature 
which is not possessed by all, to be the Buddha-nature of 
practice (yyo bussho), and as being identical with the origi¬ 
nally-possessed pure seeds (honnu mu ro shu ji). 

4 

The One Vehicle holds that the so-called beings who have 
no Buddha-nature (mu sho u jo) are the people who have 
no indirect causes by which their innate reason-nature of 
True Likeness (shin nyo ri sho), which is the direct cause 
of salvation, can be brought into appearance. So the non¬ 
possession of Buddha-nature—from the point of view of the 
One Vehicle—depends merely upon the non-possession of 

class can never leave the three worlds, but must remain for ever in 
the stream of transmigration.—Thus we see that this doctrine of Five 
Natures reserves the privilege of gaining Buddhuhood to the selected 
few of Bodhisattvn-nature, i.c. to the 3rd class and to a part of the 
4th class. 

The Five Natures, ns taught by the Kcgon School, are not us 
many varieties of living beings, but five steps of spiritual progress— 
five different ‘dwelling positions' (jH 0—of one and the same being. 
The 'go shS '—theory of Kegou c^uld therefore be affirmed along with 
its 'isthO kai j6' —theory, as it is essentially different from the ‘go aha" 
—theory of Hossfl. For the HossC School the five natures are differ¬ 
ences of seeds and have a priori causes; for the Kegon School they 
have a posteriori causes. 
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the indirect causes (mu en). Through n higher degree of 
religious practice these indirect causes will however be sup¬ 
plied and the latent Buddha-nature will reveal itself. 

Thus in the One Vehicle teaching the so-called Icchan- 
tika or people who, for the time being, are excluded from 
salvation, are called l niu en no shu jo,’ i.e. ‘people who have 
no indirect cause,’ namely no religious practice. However, 
it would be wrong to call them ‘ mu in no shu jo,’ i.e. ‘people 
who have no direct cause, namely no Buddha-nature which 
is considered to be changeable as well as unchangeable. 

The Triple Vehicle holds that the beings who have no 
Buddha-nature are the people who have no direct cause of 
salvation, namely no a priori pure seeds (honnu mu ro shu 
ji) and will for ever be deprived of such seeds. This non¬ 
possession of any direct causes (mu in) excludes them for 
ever from salvation, and even the highest degree of religious 
practice would be of no avail to them. 

Thus in the Three Vehicle teaching the Icchantika or 
people who for ever are excluded from salvation, are called 
‘mu in no shu jo, i.e. ‘people who have no direct cause,’ 
namely no original pure seeds. However, it would be wrong 
to call them ‘mm en no shu jo,’ i.e. ‘people who have no 
indirect cause,’ namely no True Likeness of Reason-Nature 
which is considered to be entirely static and unchangeable. 

5 

The One Vehicle takes the absolute nature itself, that 
is, the universal True Likeness, as the foundation for re¬ 
ligious practice. 

The Triple Vehicle takes the a priori pure seeds as the 
foundation for religious practice. 

6 

The One Vehicle connects a twofold meaning with the 
Absolute (shin nxjo), namely that of unchangeableness (fu 
hen) and that of dependent origination (zui en). This 
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means that the Absolute itself never changes, yet neverthe¬ 
less produces the whole universe, involving innumerable 
changes. The One Vehicle consequently considers that iilaya 
vijnana (araya shiki) possesses the two meanings of en¬ 
lightenment (kaku) and non-enlightenment (fu kaku). Shin 
nyo and araya shiki, from the point of view of the One 
Vehicle, are therefore in the relationship of ‘not one’ and 
‘not different,' i.e. their relation is monistic. 

The Triple Vehicle considers shin nyo as an entirely 
transcendent entity (mu i ho or asamsknta dharma ), being 
without any impurities (mit ro), and unchangeable, while 
it considers araya shiki as a phenomenal entity (u i ho or 
sathskrita clharmu) containing impurities (t< ro), and being 
changeable. Shin nyo and araya shiki, from the point of 
view of the Triple Vehicle, are therefore quite different, i.e. 
their relation is dualistic. 


7 

The One Vehicle acknowledges that impurity (u ro) can 
change into purity (mu ro), namely that the impure araya 
shiki can be transformed into a pure araya shiki, or that the 
effect of the pure mind can be brought out from an impure 
mind. This conviction lies at the bottom of the One Vehicle 
theory, that there is ‘no necessity to cut away the nature of 
evil’ (sho aku fn dan). 

The Triple Vehicle does not acknowledge that impure 
seeds (u ro shu ji) can be transformed into pure seeds (mii 
ro shu ji), but that a change can only be performed by 
cutting away or destroying the impure seeds by the power 
of the pure seeds, namely by replacing impure seeds by pure 
seeds. The axiom of the Triple Vehicle ‘by changing 
vijnana one attains wisdom’ (ten jiki toku chi) 1 is to be 
understood in this meaning. Therefore whoever does not 
possess pure seeds, can never give birth to the effect of 
purity. 

1 That is to my, the ‘great perfect mirror-wisdom' (dai r» k-yd 
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8 

The One Vehicle considers tlie harmonization of the ob¬ 
jective reason (rt) and of the subjective wisdom (chi) as its 
coal, and this harmonization is reached by the transforma¬ 
tion of the impure vijfiana into a pure vijfiana,—the final 
harmony between rt and chi being represented by amiiia 
vijfiana, the ninth consciousness. 

The Triple Vehicle places the ‘right wisdom’ (sho chi) 
and ‘True Likeness’ or ‘Suchness’ ( nyo nyo) for ever into 
opposition, so that the Absolute or ‘Suchness’ remains al¬ 
ways the object for the ‘right wisdom,’ and there is no pos¬ 
sibility of unifying this subjective wisdom with the objective 
truth. 

If we look for similarities between the One Vehicle and 
the Triple Vehicle, we can find them in the two following 
facts: 

1. Both recognize that the Reason-Nature of True Like¬ 
ness (rt shO shin nyo) is universal to all living creatures, or 
that all living creatures possess the Buddha-Nature of Ab¬ 
solute Reason (rt bussho). 

2. Both recognize that religious practice is needed in 
order to become Buddha. 

Regarding the first similarity, the reader will remember 
that, from the point of view' of the Triple Vehicle, even such 
people who have no original pure seeds, and who are there¬ 
fore for ever excluded from salvation, i.e. the Icchantika, 
are nevertheless in possession of the True Likeness of Reason 
Nature, w-hich however is considered to be entirely static and 
unchangeable. Of course the other two classes of beings, 
which according to the Hosso teaching cannot become Bud¬ 
dhas, also possess this True Likeness of Reason Nature. Thus 
the axiom of the Triple Vehicle, i.e. of Hosso, that a part of 
the living beings does not possess Buddha-nature, really 
means to say that a part of the living beings does not possess 

chi), by which the innermost nature of all beings is seen face to face. 
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.such Buddha-nature that will enable them to become Bud¬ 
dhas. 

Prom the point of view of EkaySna, the possession of 
Buddha-nature necessarily implies the ultimate attainment 
of actual Buddhahood, and the expression: ‘creatures that 
have no Buddha-nature’ becomes synonymous with the ex¬ 
pression: ‘creatures that can never become Buddha.’ The 
real existence of such creatures is acknowledged by IIosso 
only; for the Ekayfina they are merely hypothetical. How¬ 
ever, the Ekayfina use of the term gained currency value in 
the discussions on the Hosso philosophy, perverting in some 
way the Hosso-axiom. 

Consequently, if it is stated here, that both the One 
Vehicle and the Triple Vehicle recognize that all living 
creatures possess the Buddha-Nature of Absolute Reason (ri 
bussho), the whole emphasis is placed on the expression 
‘absolute reason’ (ri). The One Vehicle and the Triple 
Vehicle are in accord, that all creatures possess a Buddha- 
nature considered as an entirely abstract entity; but they 
disagree fundamentally in regard to the general possession 
of a Buddha-nature, that is considered as an absolute dyna¬ 
mic power. 

In regard to the other similarity between the One 
Vehicle and the Triple Vehicle the following observation 
must be made: assuredly, both recognize that religious prac¬ 
tice is needed, in order to become Buddha. However, by 
the fact that the One Vehicle applies this practice to the 
absolute substance of True Likeness, considering it as the 
direct cause of salvation, while the Triple Vehicle applies its 
practice to the a priori pure seeds, considering them as the 
direct cause of salvation, and True Likeness only as the in¬ 
direct cause, we may conclude that these two ‘houses’ or 
schools of Buddhism are also here fundamentally in disac¬ 
cord. All other differences follow from these two differences 
that appear outwardly as similarities. 

Prof. Tokiwa, whose views we have resumed and partly 
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interpreted here, is however not satisfied with merely point¬ 
ing out the differences and similarities of the One Vehicle 
and the Triple Vehicle. lie is at pains to evaluate their 
strong points and their weak points, and proposes the crea¬ 
tion of a new and perfect Buddhist system of metaphysics, 
by eliminating the weak points of the ‘Nature School’ as 
well as of the ‘Seed School,’ and by harmonizing their good 
points. 

The good points of the One Vehicle, as understood by 
Prof. Tokiwa, are: 

1. The One Vehicle makes the universe originate from 
the Absolute (skin nyo or bhutatathatd) , and 2. consequent¬ 
ly acknowledges the existence of the power of enlightenment 
inside the subjective consciousness (dlayu vijhdna). Hereby 
the One Vehicle identifies the ideal world with the real world. 

The weak points of the One Vehicle as he sees them, are: 

1. Its vague and conflicting interpretations of ‘Bud- 
dha-nature’ (bussho). 

By taking its stand on the world beyond, where objec¬ 
tive truth (ri) and subjective wisdom (chi) are harmonized, 
all people are considered actually to possess Buddha-nature 
(or to be Buddhas). But the world beyond is the world of 
the absolute wisdom, or the world of effect (kwa), while the 
problem of Buddha-nature belongs to the sphere of subjec¬ 
tive consciousness (shiki) in the world of cause (tn). The 
One Vehicle fails to make a sharp distinction between cause 
ahd effect. 

It deepened and widened the meaning of ‘Buddha- 
nature’ by identifying it with the ‘womb of the Buddha’ 
(nyorai zo or tathagatagarbha) . At the same time, how¬ 
ever, it thereby became a term of various colours, since we 
can distinguish at least three meanings of ‘Nyorai zo*: 

First may we consider it as synonymous with ‘shin nyo’ 
(True Likeness) or ‘nyo nyo > (Likeness-Likeness) or ‘hok- 
kai * (Dharma-world),—each of these three terms being above 
comparison, as each includes all purity and impurity. Hence 
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arises the idea that nyorai zd is the fundamental origin of 
birth and death ( sho ji or transmigration— sunisdra) as well 
as of Nirvana (nehan). The view that Nyorai zo is the 
fundamental origin of Nirvana leads to the second meaning 
given to this term, namely that of ‘ji slid slid jo shin,’ i.e. the 
absolute pure mind, or ‘hosshin’ (dhurmakdya), while the 
view that Nyorai zo is the fundamental origin of birth and 
death leads to the third meaning given to this term, namely 
that it is identical with 'sin' (bonno) or with ‘all common 
people’ ( shu jo, sattva). 

According to the first interpretation the Buddha-nature 
is a combination of purity and impurity; according to the 
second view it is all purity; according to the third it is all 
impurity. Among these various meanings, attributed to the 
term ‘Buddha-nature,’ it is indeed difficult to discover the 
real meaning. 

2. Its vague views on ‘ignorance’ (mu myd —mental 
darkness or avidyd ). 

The One Vehicle neither explains the origin of ignorance 
which is inherent in its system, nor the relation between 
ignorance and the Absolute (between mu myu and shin nyo r 
between uvidyd and bhuiatathatd). The One Vehicle con¬ 
siders this origin and this relation merely as ‘beyond our 
comprehension’ (fu shigi, a term which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit acintyu or acitta, meaning: beyond the realm of 
mentation, beyond understanding, inconceivable or mysteri¬ 
ous). Mu myo is said to be ‘without beginning’ (wiu shi ), 
and the influence of Mu my6 upon Shin nyo is described as 
an ‘incomprehensible perfuming’ (fu shigi /run). Similarily 
the origination of the universe from the unchangeable Ab¬ 
solute (fu hen shin nyo) is called an ‘incomprehensible 
change’ (fu shigi hen). 

The Triple Vehicle wishes to escape from this vagueness 
of the One Vehicle, and that is considered by Prof. Tokiwa 
as the good point of this school. It makes a clear distinction 
between the Phenomenal and the Absolute(tt t and mu i, saw- 
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sk fit a and asaiiiskrita), between impurity and purity (it ro 
and mu ro), between the world of cause (in) and the world 
of effect ( kwa). It endeavours not to lower the absolute True 
Likeness to the level of the phenomenal world and confines 
the explanation of this actual world to the activities of the 
subjective mind ( alaya vijiiana). It makes of the impure 
alaya vijiiana—the store-house consciousness furnished with 
unclean seeds—the fundamental origin of all phenomena, 
and has no need to recur to a special mu my5- or avidya- 
entity, in order to explain the origin of all phenomena. 
While mu myo, in the One Vehicle schools, is a great mys¬ 
tery, whose origin cannot possibly be explained, it is for the 
Triple Vehicle simply the result of the activity of vijiiana 
No. 7, which mistakes the ‘seeing part’ ( hem bun ) of vijiiana 
No. 8 for an ego and thereby gives rise to all false concep¬ 
tions. 

The world-view of the Triple Vehicle, as resumed above, 
inay be called sober and rational, as it always seeks for posi¬ 
tive causes. Even in the logical construction of this system 
however there is a weak point, namely the doctrine that ‘the 
originally-possessed pure seeds depend on, and are attached 
to, alava vijiiana.* One theory is that the originallj'-pure 
seeds depend on, and are attached to, the ‘form part’ (so 
bun) of alava-vijnana; another theory is that they depend 
on, and are attached to, the ‘self substance part’ (ji tai bun) 
of alaya vijiiana. 

They are considered ‘to depend on and to be attached 
to’ alaya vijiiana, because, being originally pure, they could 
not be possessed by, or included in, an alaya vijiiana of im¬ 
pure nature. What then is the precise difference between 
the conception of ‘depending on and being attached to,’ and 
the other of ‘being possessed by’ or ‘included in’? Again 
if there be a clear difference, how can a priori pure seeds 
(aaamsknta) depend on and be attached to an impure pheno¬ 
menal ( samskrita ) entity? The Hosso scholars do not give 
any satisfactory answer to this question. They fail to make 
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clear how a priori pure bijas can be the driving power of 
phenomenal fllaya vijnana of impure nature. Here *a dis¬ 
crepancy arises which weakens the sober rationalism of the 
Yui Shiki system, as it introduces an incongruent super¬ 
natural element into its phenomenology. 

These weak points of the Triple Vehicle, as well as of 
the One Vehicle, Prof. Tokiwa proposes to eliminate. 

The One Vehicle ought accordingly to descend a step 
from its pinnacle of True Likeness (shin nyo) or Womb of 
the Absolute (nyorai zo) and to base its theory of universal 
Buddha-nature directly on fllaya vijnana. 

The Triple Vehicle, in order to get rid of its weak points, 
ought to select one of the two following ways: either it must 
acknowledge that from impure seeds (u ro situ ji ) there can 
arise pure dharmas (mu ro ho), which would clear the way 
for an alaya vijnana of truly uniform character, having no 
need for any a priori pure seeds, in order to be purified. Or, 
a second way of purging the Hosso teaching from its weak¬ 
nesses would be the change of its doctrine regarding the 
originally-possessed pure seeds (hon nu mu ro slid ji), by 
developing it from an ‘ichi bun e fu’ theory (a theory which 
maintains, that only a part of the people possess the origi- 
nally-pure seeds, depending on, and being attached to, alaya 
vijnana) into a ( zem bun e fu’ theory (a theory which con¬ 
tends that all people possess the originally-pure seeds, de¬ 
pending on and being attached to, alaya vijnana). 

In this way the One Vehicle teaching and the Triple 
Vehicle teaching would be brought into line and harmony 
between the two established. 

The common ground on which, according to Tokiwa, 
the teachings of both ‘houses' could meet, is the alaya 
vijnana theory of the ‘Sho Dai Jo Ron' and of the ‘Ki Shin 
Ron.’ The ‘Sho Dai J3 Ron’-—or ‘Mah&yana Samparigraha 
SAstra,' by Asanga, which is a Hosso authority—under¬ 
stands alaya vijnana to be a connexion of impure parts (zem 
ma bun) and pure parts (sho jo bun). The ‘Ki Shin Ron’— 
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or ‘Mahayana Sraddhopada .Sastra,’ attributed rightly or 
wrongly to Asvaghoslia, a great authority for all Pure Maliii- 
yana Schools—understands filaya vijnfina as possessing the 
two meanings of enlightenment ( kaku ) and non-enlighten¬ 
ment (/it kaku or mu myo). Though the point of departure 
of the one sastra is the idea of impurity, and that of the 
other the idea of enlightenment, they meet in the conception 
of filaya vijnfina, regarding which the views of the two tests 
are similar, 

“I think”—concludes Tokiwa—“that our real form 
(jisso) is shown best by these theories, i.e. of 4 Sho Dai Jo 
Ron’ and ‘Ki Shin Ron.’ If the Three Vehicle House would 
adopt the idea of enlightenment ( kaku ) from the One Vehi¬ 
cle House, and if the One Vehicle House would adopt the 
idea of impurity (zeni ma) from the Three Vehicle House, 
then the Buddha-nature theorj’ of the Buddhist teaching of 
the past would reach the most developed formulation.” 
Though this connexion of the One Vehicle House and the 
Three Vehicle House, on the basis of the alaya vijuana teach¬ 
ing of the ‘Sh5 Dai J5 Ron’ and the ‘Ki Shin Ron,’ may 
outwardly appear a return to Buddhist origins, when Bud¬ 
dhism was not yet divided into Triyfina and Ekayana 
Schools, j'et it would, according to Tokiwa, really mean a 
new development, namely the establishment of an ideal and 
perfect Buddha-nature theory, whereby Buddhist meta¬ 
physics would be placed on a new and solid foundation, 
combining the strongest points of the Triyana and Ekayana 
teachings. 

This r£sum6 of the noted Japanese scholar’s views will 
be found helpful to a proper understanding of the distinc¬ 
tions which separate the Hosso teaching from that of the 
Higher Mahayfina Schools. At the same time the reader 
may by it be enabled to grasp the deeper thoughts underly¬ 
ing the Ekayana. Nevertheless we wish to make it clear 
that we cannot accept the learned author’s views in regard 
to the bearing of his proposed changes, and that we feel 
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rather sceptical concerning the possibility of harmonizing 
the Triple Vehicle and the One Vehicle. 

The author says: ' 4 By adopting ‘zem bun c fit setsu f 
(i.e. the theory of original pure seeds depending on and 
adhering to the alaya vijflana of all people) instead of ‘ichi 
bun e fu setsu* (i.e. the theory of original pure seeds de¬ 
pending on and adhering to the alava vijnami of a part of 
the people), Yui Shiki (i.e. the philosophy of JIosso) will 
really come to accept the ‘nature of understanding’ (ye slid) 
inside alaya vijflana, namely it will acknowledge the ‘pure 
part’ (j6 bun) of Slava vijflana, and the meaning of ‘en¬ 
lightenment’ (kaku) inside Alaya vijflana; and by such 
slight adjustments the fundamental theory of Yui Shiki will 
not come to grief in any way and will not be affected even 
to the slightest degree.”—To us these adjustments seem, on 
the contrary, so far-reaching in their bearing, that they 
amount to a complete revolution of the IIosso teaching. 
IIosso, adjusted in this way, would indeed be no longer 
IIosso. 

The learned author again says that the theory of five 
natures especially, so characteristic of the Hosso philosophy, 
would not be obliterated by his proposed adjustments. But 
how can the theory of Five Natures be harmonized with the 
theory of One Nature? IIow can the principle of Difference 
be harmonized with the principle of Sameness? The only 
truly philosophical solution to this problem, in the history 
of Buddhism, has been offered by the teaching of Identity 
of the Tendai and Ivegon Schools, to which however Tokiwa 
objects, as it confuses the world of cause and the world of 
effect. 

This transcendental philosophy of Tendai and Kegon 
docs not seem to have been taken fully into consideration by 
the learned author in his estimate of the One Vehicle. He 
does not thrash out the pros and cons which might be evinced 
in regard to the metaphysics of these two schools,—a very 
painful process indeed, but through which one has to go, 
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before the theoretical foundations of a new and perfect Bud¬ 
dhism can be established. Tokiwa contents himself with 
eliminating, in a casual manner, what he considers the weak 
points of Triyfina and Ekayana, and combines their good 
points. 

Can we however, by sucli a procedure, really get a new 
philosophy? Or would we not ultimately be faced by an 
artificial and illogical construction only? Combining the 
good points of TriySna and Ekayana can mean anything or 
nothing. Only by isolating each of the many metaphysical 
problems of Buddhism, by discussing them critically, and 
by comparing the conflicting answers given by the various 
schools to each problem, can we discover without failing into 
contradictions, if such a combination is possible. 

Tokiwa objects to the avowal of incomprehensibility of 
some fundamental theorems advanced by the One Vehicle 
House. But is it possible to make everything comprehensi¬ 
ble? Is not the open avowal of incomprehensibility a proof 
rather of the sincerity of the One Vehicle teaching? Tokiwa 
objects also to the introduction of supernatural elements into 
the teaching of the Three Vehicles. Yet is it possible to 
reject such supernatural elements from any philosophical 
system which is not averse to religion? If the Hosso philo¬ 
sophy admits them, is it not simply accepting the inevitable, 
because of its teaching being not only a philosophical, but 
also a religious one? Both weaknesses to which Tokiwa ob¬ 
jects, seem to us unavoidable, and inherent in any system 
which desires to explain eternal truths by the reasoning of 
the human mind, and any efforts to eradicate such weak¬ 
nesses seem to us futile and destined to deceive him who 
attempts them. 

By adopting the ‘Sh5 Dai J5 Ron’ and the ‘Ki Shin 
Ron’ as the basis, the problem of impurity and enlighten¬ 
ment and their relation to purity and unenlightenment is 
certainly not brought nearer its solution. Or is the relation 
between mu myo and alaya vijhdna in the ‘Ki Shin Ron’ 
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teaching not quite as incomprehensible as the relation be¬ 
tween mu myo and shin nyo in the so-called One Vehicle 
teaching? And cannot the same be said of the relation 
between purity and filaya vijfiana in the *8h5 Dai Jo Ron’ 
teaching, as compared with the other Three Vehicle teaching? 
The 'Sho Dai Jo Ron’ and the ‘Ki Shin Ron’ consider alaya 
vijfiflya as a variety of shin nyo, i.e. an a priori substance 
of absolute purity and enlightenment, involving as an ele¬ 
ment of tension another contradictory element, namely im¬ 
purity and unenlightenment, which however does not in the 
least depreciate the unity and absoluteness of the a priori 
substance. This axiom is perhaps the most incomprehensible 
among all metaphysical axioms advanced by the various Bud¬ 
dhist schools, and therefore the least likely to give general 
satisfaction. 

Moreover we cannot possibly lay the foundation of a 
new Buddhism by paying attention only to the theoretical 
schools and ignoring the practical schools. By practical 
schools we understand those of the Zen sect and Japanese 
Buddhism as it has developed since the Kamakura Era, i.e. 
the Nembutsu and Nichiren Sects. This Buddhism has de¬ 
liberately turned away from philosophy, expecting all from 
intuition, belief or prayer. Thus would it appear that the 
Buddhism of that country which may be regarded as repre¬ 
sentative of the most advanced and vigorous Buddhism, i.e. 
Japan, considers theory of little worth, though it includes 
a fair number of Buddhist scholars who are engaged in the 
noble work of research in Buddhist philosophy. 

At any rate, before laying the new foundation of Bud¬ 
dhist metaphysics, we have to consider the relationship of 
Buddhist theory to Buddhist practice, and to answer the 
question, how any fundamental change in the theory may 
react on its practice. A metaphysical foundation which does 
not agree with the practical stand of the above-mentioned 
schools would certainly not be to their liking. 

Bruno Petzold 




CEREMONIES FOR LAY DISCIPLES 
AT KOYA-SAN 1 

At Koya San, the headquarters of the Shingon Sect, 
there is a Shingon Ritsu (Vinaya) temple where certain 
ceremonies take place which are available both to priests and 
laymen. This temple is Endzuritsuji popularly called Shira- 
bessho, the head of which, Rev. Keiho Tamayama, is noted 
for his strict and austere life, his learning and his kindness. 
These ceremonies comprise the Bosatsukai, the Sanzenbutsu- 
myo, and the Ango. When the Sanzenbutsumyo (Homage 
to the Three Thousand Buddhas) is given, it serves as an 
introduction to the Bosatsukai, in which case it takes place 
in the morning and the Bosatsukai in the afternoon. The 
Bosatsukai is often given without the Sanzenbutsumyo. 

The Sanzenbutsumyo ritual consists of the calling aloud 
by the priest of the names and their dharanis of Three 
Hundred Buddhas representing the Three Thousand Bud¬ 
dhas. As each name is called, the participants in the cere¬ 
mony repeat the name of the Buddha and make a low bow 
on their hands and knees. A full text of this ritual will be 
given in a future number of the Eastern Buddhist. All 
these ceremonies are held in the 6&kyamuni Hall of Shim- 
bessho. 

I. Bosatsukai (Boduisattva-Sila), 2 the Ceremony 
of Taking the Bodhisattva's Precepts 

The participants of the ceremony are: 

* As these ceremonies are given at other temples, slight variations 
in the text are to be found. This translation follows the text as in 
use at K6ya-san. I wish to thank Rev. Shaken Akizuki of Kdya-san 
for his help in making this translation. 

* There are two kinds of Bosatsukai given in the Shingon Sect: 
1. According to the rules of the BonnogyO and originated by Kobo 
Daishi, 2. According to the Zenkaikyfi popular in Nnrn before Kobo. 
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Wajo, the abbot ; 

Kyoju, a priest representing the Bodhisattva Mai trey a; 

Komashi, a priest representing the Bodhisattva Maii- 
jusri; 

Shomvo, priests acting as witnesses; 

Jusha, the candidates for receiving the Precepts. 

The Precepts are received by the Jusha from Wajo, the 
Kyoju assists him, the Komashi transmits, and the priests 
are witnesses. When all are seated before the altar, facing 
the statue or picture of Bfikyamuni, the Wajo invokes the 
help of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and makes a de¬ 
claration of the purpose of the ceremony as follows : 

The purpose of Sfikyamuni our founder in coming here 
to this world and attaining enlightenment was to teach and 
guide sentient beings. If anyone has faith in his teaching, 
then he is first instructed in the Precepts. A week after the 
Buddha’s enlightenment he taught the Kegongyo ( Avataih - 
saJca sutra), the first part of which is called the Bonnogyo 
(Brahmajala sutra), which states that all sentient beings 
must observe the Buddha’s Precepts. lie who is instructed 
in the Precepts can then join the order of all the Buddhas 
and be called a son of the Buddha. After living eighty 
years the Buddha preached Nehangyo (Nirvana sutra), 
which teaches that if a being wishes to realise his Buddha- 
hood and attain Parinirvana, he must practise the holy Pre¬ 
cepts with all his heart. 

When the time of the Buddha’s NirvSpa approached, in 
the quiet midnight, he taught the Yuikyogyd (“the teaching 
of the Precepts’’), which states that if there are no holy 
Precepts all goodness and merit cannot exist. If a being 
observes these Precepts he can perfect all the meditations 
and the wisdom of Nirvaiia. So we see that the Buddha told 
us of the importance of the Precepts both at the beginning 
and at the end of his life. Buddha taught at various places 
and he preached differently according to the scene and the 
understanding of his hearers as we can see by reading the 
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different sutras spoken by him. But in respect to these 
Precepts there is no difference in regard to place and time. 

In the Precepts we find the teaching of the Buddha as 
spoken by himself without the addition of anything by 
Bodhisattvas and Sravakas, which are found in other sutras. 
After the Buddha tried for forty years to improve the minds 
of his followers, he preached the Hokkckyd ( Suddharma- 
Pundurika, “Lotus Gospel”), in which he was able to per¬ 
fect his real purpose in coming to this world. Sharihotsu 
(Sariputra) could understand it; that day he became a real 
son of the Buddha. The Buddha was pleased and remarked 
that his most cherished wish was satisfied. The real pur¬ 
pose of the Buddha in coming to this world is to teach 
these Precepts. Although sentient beings have Buddhahood 
(latently), it cannot be realised by them on account of their 
delusions and ignorance. To realise true Buddhahood is to 
keep the Precepts. 

There are two ways to receive the Precepts, the general 
and the special; the former is for all collectively, but the 
latter is to one alone of the special spiritual ranks. If the 
Precepts are taught to all then Sanjusokai is given as we 
find at the beginning of the Bosatsukai and it is the same 
for laymen as for great Bhikksus. But if the candidate has 
not yet taken refuge in the Triple Jewel he must do so first. 
There are four kinds of Triple Jewel, ittai, ritai, kesd, and 
juji. The main purpose for taking refuge in the four kinds 
of Jewel is to observe these Precepts and to obtain the 
Dharma of wisdom and the Sangha of the three activities, 
i.c., the uniformity of the activities. 

To observe the Precepts one must take refuge in the 
Triple Jewel 1 of ittai and of ritai and then his behaviour 
becomes like the wise. 2 

1 The Triple Jewel (Triratna) is the Refuge formula: 

I take my refuge in the Buddha. 

I take my refuge in the Dharma (Teaching). 

I take my refuge in the Sangha (Order). 

* In ittai we can see the three aspects of Buddhism in one. In 
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The object of practising the Precepts is to stop suffer¬ 
ings and troubles among sentient beings and to encourage 
them to have faith in the Truth. The formula of taking 
refuge in this way is expressed thus: 

1. Not to do evil; 

2. To seek enlightenment; 

3. To do good to others. 

The mind which is ready to stop bad actions and to 
practise good toward others comes from the self-eonscious- 
ness of being one with Buddha and beings and the resolu¬ 
tion to save all sentient beings. The real saving is to make 
all sentient beings realise their own nature, i.e. Buddhahood. 
When we realise the truth that all sentient beings have 
Buddhahood, we cannot be satisfied to leave them in the 
miserable state of unenlightenment. Unenlightened beings 
transmigrate in the ocean of birth and death, through delu¬ 
sion committing bad actions. There must be an intimate 
relation between them and ourselves, so we can look upon 
all men as our father and all women as our mother—which 
indeed the}- must have been in former existences. IIow 
then can we help but lead them out of their lives of illusion 
and make them realise their Buddhahood t 

The Sravaka and the Pratyekabuddha can perfectly re¬ 
alise the two forms: “Not to do evil” and “To seek en¬ 
lightenment”; but the third formula of the refuge most 
characteristic of the Mahayana Bodhisattva, “To have a 
compassionate heart to others,” cannot be so well realised 
by them. 

There must be mutual help between great compassion 

ritai we cun see the three activities in Shinnyo (tathatd) apportioned 
to the Triple Jewel: in keso we gee the three Bodies (kdya) of the 
Buddha; the six PJlramitfis represent the Dhararn aud wise persons 
the 8angha. In juji we gee Buddha's imago remaining after hig 
Nirvflna, then the sutrns are the Dhnrmn and the present believers arc 
the Sangha. All the sayings of Buddha can be included in the Pre¬ 
cepts ( SUa ), meditation (dliy&na) and Wisdom (prajfid), the Precepts- 
coining first. 
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and great wisdom. On account of their wisdom, Bodhi- 
sattvas are free from delusions in their worldly life, while 
because of their compassion they do not desire Nirvflna for 
themselves, and they vow not to enter Nirvfuia until all other 
beings have realised Buddhahood. In the mind of the Bodhi- 
sattva there is no distinction between himself and others. 

The ultimate state of Bodhicitta (the desire for en¬ 
lightenment) is to try not to let anj*one remain in an urn- 
enlightened state through the help of the Bodhisattva’s two 
great minds, i.e. seeking the realisation of their enlighten¬ 
ment and seeking the salvation of others. Buddha’s mind 
is great compassion and this is the essence of all the Tatha- 
gatas. 

The receiver of the Precepts must make the vows fully 
conscious of this great mind of compassion. Enlightenment 
and compassion are really one, but what is more fundamental 
is compassion; therefore you who vow to observe the Pre¬ 
cepts ought to exercise yourselves in the practice of a great 
compassionate heart. 

Now comes the taking of the Three Refuges as follows: 

1. I (mentioning the candidate’s own name) in this 
bodily existence to the end of future time, take refuge in 
Buddha, the most honoured of all men. 

2. I take refuge in the most honoured Dharma, which 
is free from desires. 

3. I take refuge in the Brotherhood most honoured of 
all beings. 

(These refuges are repeated three times.) 

Then the Jusha (candidate for the Precepts) says, After 
this, I take Buddha as my teacher and I will not take anyone 
else for a teacher. I only pray, O Triple Jewel, compas¬ 
sionately accept me. 

Here incense is offered by the Jusha who bows three 
times. 

The Jusha now expresses the formula of Awakening 
Bodhicitta: 
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As l have awakened the desire for enlightenment, I 
wish to benefit all beings and I vow to practise the Six Pfua- 
mitas 1 for the sake of attaining realisation. All the Bodlii- 
sattva and the Brotherhood will be my witnesses and help 
me to attain final realisation and to benefit all sentient 
beings. 0 worthy priests, listen to me! 

The Ky6ju asks the Wajo to give the Precepts. The 
Jusha burns incense and bows three times. 

The Jusha says: I wish to have the Precepts given by 
you. On account of your compassionate heart, you will not 
regard this as a trouble. 

The Wajo answers: Yes, I will give the Precepts. 1 am, 
however, only a transmitter, and the real giver of the Pre¬ 
cepts is Sakyamuni himself, and his presence will be asked 
together with four other holy ones, ManjusrI, Maitreya, and 
other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the ten directions.- 

The Wajo burns incense and the Jusha bows three times. 

Waj5: You ask Sakyamuni to be your Wajo. 

The Jusha repeats after the Wajo: I (giving own name' 
ask the fully enlightened Sakyamuni to be my Wajo at this 
Bosatsukai. I can receive the Bosatsukai and depend upon 
him on account of his great compassion. 

Wajo: Now ask ManjusrI to be your Komashi (trans¬ 
mitter). * | 

Jusha: Now J am going to receive the Bosatsu Precepts 
and ManjusrI is asked to be my transmitter. Out of com¬ 
passion, out of compassion, out of compassion. (Bows.) 

Major Now invite Maitreya. 

Jusha: Now I ask Maitreya to come here as Ivyoju 
(helper). Out of compassion, out of compassion, out of 
compassion. (Bows.) 

Wajo: Now invite all the Buddhas as Sliomyo (wit¬ 
nesses). 

' They are:—dflnn (giving), 411a (morality), kafinti (forbearance, 
patience), virya (energy), dhyflna (meditation), prajnll (wisdom). 

8 The Ten Directions are, North, South, East, West, North-East, 
North-West. South-East, South-West, Up and Down. 
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Jusha: I ask all the Buddhas in the ten directions to 
come here as witnesses. Out of compassion, out of compas¬ 
sion, out of compassion. (Bows.) 

Wajo: Now invite the Bodhisattvas. 

Jusha: I ask all the Bodhisattvas to come here as com¬ 
panions. Out of compassion, out of compassion, out of com¬ 
passions. (Bows.) 

Wajo: We have asked the five unseen teachers to be 
here, with their great compassion. fSakyamuni becomes your 
Wajo while Manjusr! and Maitreya standing on each side 
certif}* to the determination of your religious mind, and the 
Bodhisattvas of all the ten directions are also present. Now 
before these teachers confess your sins from the beginning 
of time, purify your body, so it may become a suitable vessel 
for the Precepts. Although pure in your nature, you 
transmigrate on account of your delusion, and for this reason 
you are called an unenlightened being. When you can re¬ 
turn to your real nature giving up the false, then you can 
be a Buddha. Since the moon of the real nature has been 
covered with the dirt of delusion, the differences come out 
in the three worlds and many births take place. The sins 
committed by greed, anger, and ignorance cannot be 
enumerated, but we can destroy those sins which you confess 
and repent with all your heart, so make an earnest con¬ 
fession. 

Jusha (repeats after the Wajo): All the evil things 
which I have committed in my past lives were done out of 
ignorance and I ask to be cleansed of these sins and impuri¬ 
ties. They are all due to greed, anger, and ignorance which 
I have cherished since ancient times, and they have been 
practised through my body, speech, and mind. Now, with¬ 
out exception, I make full confession of them and repent of 
them resolving not to commit them after this to the end of 
future time. 

Wajo: To what family do you belongT 

The Jusha answers. 
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Have you committed any of the seven sins? 

The Jusha answers. 

Wajo: O Triple Jewel be witness with your confession 
and cause your sins to depart. 

Wajo: Are you now a Bodhisattvn fit to receive the 
Precepts ? 

Jusha: Yes. 

Wajo: Have you awakened the desire for enlighten¬ 
ment ( bodhicitta ) ? 

Jusha: Yes. 

Wajo: The Precepts consist of three forms. The first 
are the Precepts of morality which destroy evil conduct be¬ 
longing to the Brotherhood; the second are the Precepts 
regarding general morality; and the third are those which 
promote benevolence toward all beings. All these Precepts 
are intended to destroy all that is evil and to bestow benefits 
to all. The first reveals the Dharmakaya, the second the 
Sambhogakaya, and the third the perfect Nirmanakaya. 
When you practise these Precepts, the result will be the 
perfection of the Three Bodies (trikdya). 1 

These Precepts have been observed by all Bodhisattvas 
of the past, and Bodhisattvas of the present are observing 
them, and Bodhisattvas of the future will observe them, and 
now you are also asked to do so until the end of all your 
lives. Will you indeed observe the Precepts? 

Jusha: I will. 

Waj5: The first vow has now been made. With all 
your heart, do you vow to keep the Precepts ? 

Jusha: I do. 

Wajo: The second vow has been made. Accomplish 
now the endless efficacy of the Precepts by making the vow 
for the third time. You can accomplish it when you declare 
your vow to abide by the Precepts. At every moment of 
your practice you will improve until you can come to the 

1 Trikfiya, the three bodies of the Buddha: Dhnrnmkfiya, the 
final reality, Samhhogakflyo, enjoyment, and Nirrafinnkftya, form. 
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Buddha’s state of mind. Listen to me and accomplish it. 
Again, do you vow to keep the Precepts? 

Jusha: I do. 

Wajo: I ask all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and priests 
to witness this ceremony now taking place at this temple. 

This is a rare event to receive these Precepts from the 
Buddha. Thinking of this holy opportunity you must re¬ 
double your efforts to carry out your resolutions. When 
such an event as this took place in the time of the Buddha 
all other spiritual worlds were aware of it. In the same way 
this present happy event is sure to have response in other 
worlds, and all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas will give you 
spiritual power to observe the Precepts. 

Now I give the Precepts to you. They are: 

1. Not to kill any living thing wilfully throughout all 
your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

2. Not to steal throughout all your lives. Will you 
observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to commit adultery throughout all your 
lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to lie throughout all your lives. Will you 
observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Waj5: Not to sell spirituous liquors throughout all 
3 T our lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to praise yourself or to blame others 
throughout all your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha: I will. 

Waj5: Not to grudge giving to others as for example 
your possessions, time, and teaching others, throughout all 
your lives. Will you observe this Precept ? 
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Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to pet angry in either speech or action 
throughout all your lives. Will you observe this Precept ? 

Jusha: I will. 

Wajo: Not to desecrate the Triple Jewel throughout 
all your lives. Will you observe this Precept? 

Jusha : I will. 

Wajo: These are the ten most important Precepts and 
you must observe them at all cost until the end of future 
time. There are other Precepts which you should strive to 
practise. They are: 

1. Do not despise your teacher; 

2. Do not drink wine; 

3. Do not eat meat, because a Bodhisattva is to save 
sentient beings not to destroy them; 

4. Not to eat the five strong vegetables of the onion 
family; 

5. Not to commit incendiarism; 

6. Not to use ornaments and perfumes and visit places 
of amusement; 

7. Not to sleep on luxurious beds; 

8. Not to eat after noon time. 

Will you strive to practise those Precepts also? 

Jusha: I will. 

Now the Wajo speaks and the Jusha repeats after him. 

Now 1 have received the Precepts with all the merits 
accruing from their observance. I wish to turn this merit 
so that it may be distributed among all beings. If they have 
not befreed themselves, let. them be befreed. If they have 
not obtained enjoyment in the Dharma, let them enjoy it. 
If they have not awakened the thought of enjoyment, let 
them awaken it. If they have not destroyed evil thoughts and 
promoted good deeds, let them do so now. If they have not 
become Buddhas, let them quickly attain to Buddhahood. 
All these merits I wish to extend all over the world and after 
my death together with all beings I wish to be born in that 
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Buddha land, where, listening to the Dharraa, I may come 
to the realisation of it, and obtaining great spiritual power 
go over all the worlds in the ten quarters, listening all the 
time to the Mahayana doctrines as preached by all the Bud¬ 
dhas. Again, with the merit obatined in receiving the Pre¬ 
cepts, I wish that all beings from this time forth may be 
released from this body of transmigration and released from 
this inferior body which suffers all kinds of bondage and in¬ 
firmity and become great' spiritual teachers for all beings. 
1 wish that if any beings hear my name they will awaken 
in themselves a heart for enlightenment, and that, if any 
beings see my body, they will cease from evil and devote 
themselves to good. I wish that those who listen to my name 
will obtain great wisdom and those who know my mind will 
at once attain to the path of Buddhahood. 

I pray that this merit will extend everywhere so that 
not only we, but all other beings may attain to the path of 
Buddhahood. 

I turn this merit to the universe and to the highest 
Truth. (The bell is struck.) 

I call the name of yakyamuni. (The bell is struck.) 

I call upon the Kuyojodharaui. (The bell is struck.) 

I revere the Eternal Triple Jewel and all other Jewels. 
(The bell is struck.) 

I take refuge in Mahavairocliana. (The bell is struck.) 

I wish that the flowers, incense, and lights offered by 
me at this ceremony today may be eternal offerings to the 
Triple Jewel and that I and all others may attain equally to 
the Highest Enlightenment. (Bell.) 

Wajo: I call upon the name of &akyamuni, upon the 
title of the Bommokyo(Brahmajala sutra), upon the name of 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and upon the Dharani called 
Ivuyojo (Pure Offering) bowing to the Triple Jewel which 
abides forever. I bow to the Triple Jewel in all quarters, I 
bow to Vairochana Buddha and to Sakyamuni Buddha. I 
offer the incense, the flowers, the candle lights to the Triple 
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Jewel which extends indefinitely, which lasts indefinitely 
throughout all our lives; and let everyone, myself, and others 
attain to enlightenment that realises the very highest. 

The Wajfi bows three times to the Buddha, to the wit¬ 
nesses; then all bow and leave the Hall. 

In connection with the Bosatsukai, the Vows of Bodhi 
are given as found in the (Bodhicuryavatara) by Santideva 
(See Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Article 
on Bodhisattva). 

1. The sin accumulated in my former existences, ac¬ 
cumulated in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By 
what power can it be conquered if not by the thought of 
Bodhi, by the desire to become Buddha for the salvation of 
men? This totally disinterested desire is infinitely sacred. 
It covers a multitude of sins. It assures happiness during 
the round of existences. It is a pledge of the supreme hap¬ 
piness of the Buddhas for one’s self and one’s neighbour. 
All honour to the Buddhas whom everybody quite naturally 
loves and who have as their sole aim the salvation of men! 

2. I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view 
of undertaking the vow of Bodhi ( vandana ). Possessing 
nothing, by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them 
the worship (pujd) which is their due? I beg them to ac¬ 
cept this whole universe which I offer them in thought. But 
I am wrong. I do possess something, I give myself un¬ 
reservedly, by pure affection, to the Buddhas and to their 
sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. I am their slave and, as such, 
have no more danger to fear. Of all dangers the greatest is 
that which comes from my sins. I know how harmful these 
sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge them. I see and 
you see them as they are, pardon them! 

3. But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to 
the Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions, 
which among ordinary men for a time prevent evil re-births. 
I rejoice in the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight 
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in the state of Buddha and Bodhisattva, possessed by the 
Protector of the world (punydnumodand). I entreat the 
Buddhas to preach the Law for the salvation of the world 
(adhyesartd). I entreat them to delay their entrance into 
Nirvana ( ydcand ). All the merits acquired by my worship 
of the Buddhas, my talcing of refuge, my confession of sins 
etc., L apply to the good of creatures and to the attainment 
of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those who are hungry, 
drink for those who are thirsty (parindmana) . I give ray- 
self all that I am and shall be in my future existences to 
creatures (df mabhavaparityaya) . In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under¬ 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the ob¬ 
ligations of future Buddhas, practising in their order the 
perfect virtues in these dispositions, I conceive the thought of 
Bodhi for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise 
in their order my obligations ( cittofpdda, or vow, pranidhi). 

Now one is a seed of Buddha. 

The Ritual consists of 

1. Daily confession of sins with its preliminaries of 
adoration and worship; 

2. Acquiescence or rejoicing in good; and 

3. Prayer with a view to securing the preaching of the 
Law and delaying the entrance of the saints into Nirvaita. 

The application of merits and the vow complete the 
ritual. 


II. The Ango Ceremony 

This ceremony takes place on or near the sixteenth of 
July. It is primarily for the benefit of priests, but earnest 
laymen and laywomen approved by the abbot, are permitted 
to take part in it. 

The line of participants forms and the priests and lay 
disciples walk around the chapel and then kneel at the door. 
The bell strikes and the participants chant the following: 
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Now we overcome the evil influences of Mara. 1 
And all delusions are dispelled; 

Hearing the bell strike on this open ground 
Monks come together. 

Anyone wishing to hear the doctrine 

And to pass over the ocean of birth and death, 

On hearing the fine sound of the bell, 

Come here like a cloud to attend this meeting. 

(The bell strikes.) 

All enter the chapel and kneel facing the altar on which 
stands the statue of Sakyanmni. The abbot is sitting in his 
chair within the inner circle. 

Chanting: 

As we have observed the Precepts, we are pure like 
the full moon; 

Our bodily actions and our speech are pure without 
blemish. 

All present are harmonious and friendly, 

So we can take part in this ceremony together. 

(The bell strikes.) 

Three young priests rise and place vessels of hot and 
cold water before the altar; the first priest washes and wipes 
his hands and the others do the same. 

Chanting: 

The holy water of eight merits 1 purifies from all 
defilements; 

As we wash our hands, our minds become pure, 
Observing all the precepts without fail, 

J The Evil One. 

* The Eight Good Qualities received by laymen who tnkc the 
Precept* according to the JtizenknikjO are: 

1. Not to enter Hell; 

2. Not to become u Gnki (Hungry Ghost); 

3. Not to become an animal; 

4. Not to become an Asura (Fighting Demon); 

5. Always to be born into the human world and to hear the 
doctrine; 

6. To be born in the Kamadbatu Heaven; 

7. To be born in the Brahma Heaven, asking Buddha to preach 
the Law; 

S. To obtain Enlightenment. 
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We hope that all sentient beings will be saved. 

While the chanting goes on, the three young priests pass 
among the congregation carrying a pitcher and pour a little 
cold water over their hands and pass a towel for drying 
them, and then the same process is done with hot water while 
the chanting continues. 

Now as we have washed in hot water and all defile¬ 
ments are removed; 

Our Dliarmakaya is perfected and also the five 
virtues. 1 

The Wisdom of Prajna 2 comes to us in its full 
activity and our emancipation is complete. 

All sentient beings share in this and there is ab¬ 
solute communication throughout the Dhar- 
madhatu. 3 

The abbot tells the reasons for the ceremony that it 
contributes merit to the Emperor, teachers, and parents; 
blesses the participants; gives freedom from evil karma; and 
states that all sentient beings in the universe can be born in 
Buddha’s land and obtain Buddhahood. 

The three priests take up two boxes containing small 
sticks. 

Chanting: 

The Bodhisattvas and holy priests 

And unenlightened beings are harmonious: 

As we purify these sticks with fragrant water 

We wish to save all beings through the merit of this 
ceremony. 

1 The five virtues to be obtained by a Bodhisattva abiding in 
SamAdhi are: 

1. To be rc-born into a good existence; 

2. To be re-born into a noble family; 

3. To be reborn with excellent sense organs; 

4. To be re-born as a male; 

5. To be re-born with the remembrance of past lives. 

* Praj fill-Wisdom. 

• DharmadhAtu (H<5kai) sometimes means Shinnyo (Truth, Sub¬ 
stance) and sometimes it refers to all things and beings in the universe. 
In this case, it refers to the latter. 
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The chief attendant priest with two others come to all 
the participants to present them with the sticks which are 
received on their folded hands. While they are being: re¬ 
ceived all are kneeling and the following is chanted: 

The stick is the symbol of the Vajra 1 which is hard 
as the diamond, free and emancipated. 

It is difficult to meet and receive it, 

But now we, as well as all sentient beings, can have 
it to our great happiness, 

And all other sentient beings join us. 

The sticks one after the other are returned to the boxes. 

Chanting : 

Having become purified, we receive the stick; 

Having perfected purity, we return the stick. 

Without any transgression we cherish gladness of 
heart and impartiality firmly, 

And we wish that all other beings may do likewise. 

As we become pure like the full moon, 

We attend this ceremony with pure minds, 

And all our actions of body and speech become pure 
too. 

All who are present here can participate in this 
ceremony. 

The chief attendant priest approaches the Abbot and 
asks him to teach the Precepts to all. The Abbot rises iu 
preparation. The attendant priests throw flowers before the 
altar. 

Chanting: 

Throwing flowers and arranging ornaments the 
light shines clear; 

Scattering holy flowers in all the ten directions they 
become a curtain. 

Hymn by the Vice-abbot: 

So we make offering to all the Tathagatas 
We bow down to all the Buddhas 

* Vajra means hard and brilliant like a diamond, used as a 
symbol for hardness. It also means a religious object (Tibetan, dorje ) 
which is used by a priest in ceremony, especially in the Shingon sect. 
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To the Dharma and the Sangha. 

We explain the Precepts taught by Buddha 

In this way, we make the right Dharma remain in 
the world forever. 

TTpali 1 remains at the head and the others are wit¬ 
nesses; 

Now we explain the most important meaning of the 
Precepts, 

And all wise men listen to it. 

Incense is offered. 

The incense from morality together with Meditation 
and Emancipation, 

And also the light of wisdom like clouds invade our 
entire universe. 

All are offered to the Buddhas of the ten direc¬ 
tions. 2 

And everyone who sees and hears are so affected 
that they may attain Nirvana. 

The Vice-abbot chants: 

We live in the world but with our thoughts as broad 
as the sky. 

We are like the lotus flower which rises from the 
dirty water, but is never stained. 

Far purer than the lotus, we can rise above every¬ 
thing. 

We offer our respect to the highest one. 

Chanting by all: 

The first happiness is that the Buddha came to this 
world; 

The second is that we can attain peace by hearing 
the Truth and practising it; 

The third is that all members are harmonious and 
free from disturbance; 

The last is that all sentient beings get rid of pain 
and enjoy peace and happiness. 

We take refuge in 6akyamuni Buddha, 

We take refuge in Daishi Henjo Kong5.* 

1 Upali: one of the Buddha’s disciples. 

9 The Ten Directions are. North, South, East, West, North-East. 

North-West, South-East, South-West, Up and Down. 

8 Daishi Hen j6 Kongo is a name for KObO Daishi. Daishi = groat 
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(The last two lines are recited three times.) 

We take refuge in the Buddha and wish that all 
other sentient beings may awaken their thought 
to the highest truth, in order to realise the 
great Way. (All bow.) 

We take refuge in the Dharma and desire that all 
other beings will do so also, that they may 
enter into the treasury of the Sutra and have 
as deep knowledge as the ocean. (All bow.) 

We take refuge in the Sangha and wish that all 
other sentient beings will do the same, and we 
hope for harmony among all the participants 
of this ceremony with no hindrances whatever. 

(All bow.) 

The participants in the ceremony face each other, two 
by two, kneeling and one recites: 

We are able to perform Ango in this place; 

We do not cause suffering to rise, but should it do 
so we shall expel it; 

If anyone is sick, we shall nurse him, 

We are provided with medicine and have sufficient 
food and drink. 

And K5ya is settled as our domicile. 

With great earnestness on the sixteenth day of July, 

We priests perform this ceremony of Ango. 

People everywhere will be our helpers, 

And one will be appointed as our manager. 

And another as nurse for the sick 

Whatever is to be done in the way of repairs will 
be duly executed, 

I shall remain in this place all the summer. 

The second participant answers: 0 Bikya. (It is so.) 

The first one responds: Sadho. (Well done.) 

Then the second participant kneeling with folded hands, 
recites: 

Listen, holy monks now performing this ceremony, 

I also perform it 

teacher, Henjfl = Universal Illumination, KongO = Hard like the dia¬ 
mond. 
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On this day, I ask you to tell of all things seen, 
heard and doubted to all the attendants, 
especially the elder ones. 

May all these attendants and elder ones have com¬ 
passion upon me and show me what wrong I 
have done and so pity and benefit ine. You 
having compassion upon me, let me repent. 

Tell me, what you have observed of me as the precepts 
require. 

The first participant answers: 0 Bikya. 

The second participant replies: Sadho. 

All bow before the Buddha and then walking with fold¬ 
ed hands encircle the inside of the Chapel, offering incense 
before the Buddha and leave the Hall. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 
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VII. Nanzenji 

There are several Zen temples in Kyoto, belonging to 
the Rinzai School of Zen, and Nanzenji is one of the most 
important. It. stands in the North-Eastern part of the city 
in a fine grove of old pine trees, on a slope of one of the hills 
of Iligashiyama. Nanzenji is not what it w r as, for a series of 
fires has destroyed many of its fine buildings. But enough 
is left to give an idea of what it must have been when at the 
height of its prosperity and power. 

Origin all}' a Tendai temple stood upon this site, but the 
Emperor Kaineyama charmed with the picturesque surround¬ 
ings erected a palace here to provide for his retirement which 
took place in 1274 a.d. 

It is said that when the Emperor first came to reside at 
this place, a report was spread that the place was haunted. 
The abbot of Saidaiji of Nara was called to exorcise the 
ghosts. But although lie did his best with prayers, exhorta¬ 
tions and the reading of sutras, it was of no avail; the ghosts 
continued to walk as before. Then Fumon, the Abbot of 
TSfukuji, who was noted for his holy life was invited to try. 
He came with twenty followers and sat quietly in medita¬ 
tion within the precincts of the palace. From that time on 
the palace was quiet. The Emperor was so pleased that he 
gave the lower part of the palace to Fumon for a temple, 
but he himself continued to reside in the upper portion 
which is now called Nanzen In, the residence of the present 
Abbot. Fumon was noted not only for his holy life but his 
great strength of character and wide spread influence. The 
poem which the Emperor wrote upon his death gives a hint 
of the character and the personality of this great priest. 
It reads: 
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‘The venerable master of our Zen monks 

Is the eye of both gods and men. 

He is like a flash of lightning or the running 
meteor; 

However much pursued by men, he cannot be 
overcome. 

Holding his bamboo stick of three feet he never 
stirs 

Yet how overwhelmingly we feel his power.” 

Fumon himself when his time came to die wrote the 
following: 

‘ ‘ Come! No place to abide. 

Gone! No quarters to which to depart. 

Ultimately what! 

Kwatz! 1 

No departing from where I am.” 

The Great Gate of Nanzenji was built in 1627 by one 
of lyeyasu’s generals. In the upper story are sculptures of 
the Buddha and of the Sixteen liakans (Arhats), disciples 
of the Buddha. It was in this gate that the noted robber 
Ishikawa Goeraon lived and from which he stole out to com¬ 
mit his bold robberies. Nanzenji has had disastrous fires 
and the Butsuden or Main Hall of the Buddha is new, but 
it is a fine structure and has Sakyainuni Buddha upon the 
altar. 

The Hdjo or Priests’ Apartments harbour some very 
fine screen paintings of the Kano school, Motonobu, Eitoku 
and Tannyii being well represented. The Tiger rooms the 
screens of which were painted by Kano Tannyu are celebra¬ 
ted. While we may wonder at the unreality of the tiger’s 
body we cannot help but admire the decorative effect of the 
brilliant colours, yellows and greens against the gold back¬ 
grounds and the subtle suggestion of power and grace in 
the tiger’s general appearance. One of the treasures is a 
picture of the first Abbot of Nanzenji, the noble Fumon by 

* “Kwats'’ is the cry giveu often by Zen masters in the course of 
their instruction. 
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Takuma Eiga. It is a splendid example of this artist’s 
work. He sits in a chair clad in his priestly robes with his 
Chinese shoes placed before him. IIis striking features with 
typical Chinese overhanging eyebrows and his virile expres¬ 
sion makes the picture a most attractive one. Here can be 
seen some fine specimens of ancient Chinese art and one 
arresting picture of the Nehanzo (Nirvana of Buddha) from 
the brusli of Cho-shikyo of the Northern Sung period. 

Before the apartments is the unique garden laid out by 
the Master of aestheticism, Kobori Enshu, representing a 
tiger passing over a brook. Some will see only a lot of sand 
and a few stones, but one who lias imbibed the spirit of Zen 
taste will see represented the perfection of art in simplicity 
of style. 

There are many sub-temples in Nauzenji. the largest and 
finest being Konchi In which boasts of fine screens and a 
garden also laid out by Kobori Enshu called the Garden of 
the Stork and the Tortoise. Nanzen In has also beautiful 
screens, a picturesque garden and a life-size and realistic- 
statue of the Emperor Kamevama who so loved Nanzen In 
that he left the command that a portion of his ashes should 
be interred there. 

There are interesting graves in Nanzenji of scholars and 
artists. There is also the delightful little sub-temple of the 
Bodhisattva Marishiten with a garden laid out by Soami. 
And here too is the S6d5 or Meditation Hall where young 
monks congregate to live the Zen life and practise meditation 
under the instruction of the Roshi (Meditation Master). 

A great Zen monastery is an institution in itself with 
various departments and sub-temples and halls. While the 
young monks are studying under the Roshi at the Sodo, the 
other affairs of the temple are being managed by the Abbot 
from Nanzen In. Tourists call at the Hojo to see the screens 
and pictures. Worshippers do homage to the Buddha at the 
Butsuden. The life of the sub-temples goes on in various 
ways. At one, a sweet-faced nun gives lessons in the tea- 
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ceremony; at another, young students pore over their Uni¬ 
versity lectures; at another the head-priest is instructing the 
troubled or reciting sutras for the dead. The breeze comes 
down from Higashiyama, the cherry blooms in spring amidst 
the green pine trees or the maples scatter their Vermillion 
leaves in the autumn. The Great Gate towers above the 
black-robed monks sweeping the paths, the Buddha statue 
sits in the Butsuden and the Imperial effigy at Nanzen In. 
As I walk in the quiet and noble precincts of Nanzenji, I 
hear the voice of the past united with the present and that 
voice speaks of the Triple Jewel, the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Order. 

VIIJ. Ginkakuji: The Silver Pavilion 
in the north-eastern part of Kyoto stands the temple of 
Jishoji, popularly called Gingakuji, the Silver Pavilion, sur¬ 
rounded by its unique garden. When the Shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa retired in 1479, he gave orders to build a villa on 
Higashiyama in the grounds of the temple Keiun-In, and in 
1483 he moved to it and spent the rest of his days in the 
pursuit of esthetic pleasures, such as tea ceremony, incense 
game, moon gazing, picture collecting, and so on. The beauti¬ 
ful garden was laid out by Soami, and in 1490 Yoshimasa 
erected the two-storied pavilion called Gingakuji. lie in¬ 
tended to coat it with silver as the Kinkakuji had been of 
gold, but he died before the plan was carried out. After 
the death of Yoshimasa, his villa was turned into a Zen 
temple called Jishdji, and the famous priest Musd Kokushi 
(Soseki) is regarded as its founder and first Abbot. 

At Yoshimasa’s villa was constructed the Jibutsudo, the 
first four-and-half-mat tea-room, and this room is now under 
the special protection of the Government. Other famous 
rooms were the Rosei-tei for incense parties, which has been 
rebuilt exactly as it was in Yoshimasa’s time, the Gingetsu- 
ro used for gazing at the moon, the Silver Pavilion itself, 
and others. 
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The Rosei-tei is a modern replica of Yoshimasa’s charm¬ 
ing incense room, originally laid out by Sliino Munenobn. 
the founder of Shino lottery in the province of Owari. It 
was he who initiated Yoshimasa into the delights and mys¬ 
tery of the incense game. Incense itself had been brought 
from Korea perhaps with the Buddhist statues and pictures 
which came at the time of the introduction of Buddhism 
from Korea in 552 a.d. By 900a.ii. incense was imported 
from China and used chiefly for Buddhist purposes, but 
Takimono-awnse, the making of incense, became a pastime of 
Japanese noblemen. The incense game was called Ko-awase, 
or Kiki-ko. The test of ability in the game is to distinguish 
the different scents of each incense. The implements to be 
used in the game are many and are artistically made of ex¬ 
pensive and beautiful materials. In the Museum of Kyoto 
today is exhibited a set of incense game utensils which give 
a good idea of the charming delicacy of this aesthetic pastime. 
This incense ceremony—for ceremony it is more than a game 
—is also an expression of the Zen spirit, because onr original 
nature is purified with the fragrance of incense which was 
originally burnt in reverence to the Buddha. 

The tea ceremony was greatly enjoyed by Yoshimasa. 
His master and indeed the first true tea-master in Japan was 
Shuko, a disciple of lkkvu. It is said that while practising 
Zazen he would become sleepy in spite of all his efforts to 
keep awake, so he asked a doctor to give him some remedy 
which would help him to keep awake. He was told that tea 
was stimulating, and advised to try it and was delighted to 
find that it helped him to keep awake and gave it to others. 
One day when Yoshimasa visited Daitokuji he was served 
tea by Shuko and he became interested in Shuko’s style of 
serving it. He became so interested indeed that he built a 
tea-house for Shuko and wrote for it a tablet to hang in 
the tea-room. This tablet said “Shuko anju”—the Master 
of the Cottage of Shuko (shining jewel). In the garden 
was a well called “Samegai” which means “to awake” for 
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its water was so pure, it was considered the best water to use 
for the tea which awakes. 

Shuko was not only a tea master but also an adept at 
the incense ceremony and a skilful composer of poems. 
Ikkyu once wanted to see how thoroughly Shuko understood 
Zen. Ikkyu ordered one of his Jisba to serve tea to Shuko. 
Just as the JLsha was about to serve the tea to Shuko, IkkyCl 
struck the bowl in Shuko's hand with his iron wand and 
cried “ Kwats! ” The bowl was broken in pieces. But Shuko 
sat as calm and composed as before, and when lie was about 
to leave, he made a low bow to Ikkyu. Ikkyu asked him. 
“How about your bowl of tea?” Shuko answered, “The 
willow is green and the flower is red." Ikkyu knew that 
Shuko understood, and he himself saw that the true under¬ 
standing of the tea ceremony and of Zen are the same. He 
presented to Shuko the calligraphy ot' Engo, a famous Chi¬ 
nese Zen priest, as a souvenir of this occasion. 

Yoshimasa once asked Shuko what the spirit of tea was. 
Shuko’s answer was “If we enter the tea-room, we should 
be free from attachment, and calm. When we serve tea to 
others, we must be filled with prudence, reverence, purity, 
and quietude.” Is this not like Zen? The studied simplicity 
of the tea-room shows Zen influence. Okakura has said: 

“The tea-room was an oasis in the dreary waste of ex¬ 
istence, when weary travellers could meet to drink from the 
common spring of art appreciation. The ceremony was an 
improvised drama, whose plot was woven about the tea, the 
flowers and the paintings. Not a colour to disturb the tone 
of the room, not a sound to mar the rhythm of things; not 
a gesture to obtrude upon the harmony, not a word to break 
the unity of the surroundings, all movements to be perform¬ 
ed simply and naturally—such were the aims of the tea- 
ceremony.” 

We can hardly wonder that Yoshimasa fled from court 
life, became a priest, and devoted himself to the eesthetie arts. 

As the perfection of the tea-room was due to Shuko and 
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the incense apartment to Shino Munenobu, so is the beauty 
of the garden to Soarai. He was the master architect of 
laying out gardens, he was also an adept at painting, calli¬ 
graphy, flower arrangement, incense ceremony. Many of the 
most beautiful gardens in .Japan are due to Soami’s taste 
which was influenced by Zen. Here we find the Pool of the 
Brocade Mirror, the Island of White Cloud, the Peak of 
Burning Incense, the Rocks of the Dipper Stars. All of 
these are poetically named and as poetically arranged to 
make a beautiful and harmonious whole. From whatever 
point of view the garden is looked at with its array of pond, 
trees, rocks, islands, bridges, it is lovely, attractive in its 
very simplicity. 

The Silver Pavilion may be dilapidated but its perfect 
shape is to be admired. Something of the ancient style of 
Chinese architecture is here with its oval-topped second-storv 
windows under a sloping roof up-turned at the corners. 
Seen on a snowy day or by moonlight, its curves seem to gain 
new beauty. In the upper story is a statue of the Bodhi- 
sattva Kwannon sitting in meditation. It is said to be the 
work of the renowned sculptor Unkei and its sweet feminine 
beauty is very charming. 

There arc some good pictures at Ginkakuji by Kanaoka, 
Sesshu, Chodenshu, Taigado, the celebrated One Hundred 
Monkey picture, the White Cockatoo, Okyo’s Sparrow de¬ 
prived of eyes that it might not fly away, and Beisen and 
Buson’s screens, and two pictures by Yoshimasa himself. 
Many of Yoshimasa’s tea trays and bowls can be seen but 
the most interesting object of all is the nearly life-size statue 
of Yoshimasa himself. He is clad in priest’s robes and looks 
life-like as he sits in the meditation posture gazing straight 
before him. Mr. Fenollosa has described this statue thus: 
“There the great Shogun sits in splendid dark wood statue, 
as if alive; the single lines of his priest-like garment, the 
sweet, sad smile on his face, the pathetic dignity of his fine 
clasped hands bringing a strangely interesting personality 
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before us. Here indeed is the very Lorenzo di Medici of 
Japan, who had done for his great contemporaries, by his 
purely democratic interest in art, primus inter pares, what 
the great Florentine banker had done for his supreme genera¬ 
tion. Yes, if Yoshimitsu had been the Cosmo di Medici of 
Japan, Yoshimasa was the Lorenzo, and each pair, by mere 
accident, were exactly contemporary. The analogy goes on 
even to the degenerate Medici and Ashikaga of the sixteenth 
century.” 

It is a mistake to condemn Yoshimasa ax many historians 
do. From the political point of view, he may have been a 
bad Shogun and from the strictly moral point of view a bad 
man, but from the point of view of art and cesthetic culture, 
he did a great service to Japan and without him Japanese 
art would not be what it is today. One writer has compared 
him to Nero who enjoyed his parties while the country was 
in a state of war; but, as we have seen, another has compared 
him to Lorenzo of Medici because of his patronage of art. 
Under Yoshimasa six great Zen temples were founded and 
he has left the perfect garden of Ginkakuji. Yoshimasa 
increased the Chinese culture of Japan. 

The beauty which Yoshimasa admired was that which 
reflected Zen taste, whicli had to borrow a term often used 
in the No drama—Yugen—the beauty which underlies form, 
colour, and movement. To Yoshimasa is due the growth of 
Zen taste and feeling artistically in Japan. Not only to him 
do we owe the perfection of the Tea Ceremony and the 
Incense Game, but also Flower Arrangement, Gardening. 
Architecture, Decoration, even the Cooking which has be¬ 
come characteristic of Zen temples. 

G. B. Sansom in his Japan appreciates Yoshimasa in the 
following words: 

“The Ashikaga Shoguns are generally treated by his¬ 
torians as bad, selfish rulers who did nothing for the State, 
and certainly as administrators there is not much to be said 
for them. Yet if we compare their record with that of more 
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respectable characters in the national story, it seems that 
they did as good service to posterity as most great captains 
and statesmen. Feudal policies have left little more trace 
than feudal battles; but Yoshimasa and Yoshimitsu, through 
their reprehended indulgence in pleasure, have left however 
involuntarily a most valuable legacy. It is thanks to their 
eager and quite selfish promotion of foreign trade that Japan 
is now so rich in treasures of Chinese art, notably Sung, 
Yuan and Ming paintings and porcelain. It was under their 
patronage that the fine arts still flourished, in an oasis of 
taste and learning around which was a desert of war and 
barbarity. Nearly all of the applied arts, but especially 
ceramics, owe. a great deal to their practice of the tea-cere¬ 
mony, whose adepts were liberal if exacting patrons. And 
if their own particular culture faded quickly away, it was 
not until it had given shape and substance to an {esthetic 
tradition which, though it has suffered transformations, in 
essence still survives.” 

The Japanese love the moon. They enjoy viewing 
beautiful places by moonlight and they enjoy gazing at the 
moon itself. Poets have celebrated the moon’s charm and 
painters have sought to catch her loveliness. The mountain 
back of Ginkakuji is called Tsukimatsu-yama (awaiting-the- 
moon mountain”). At one end of this garden is a tiny 
stream of water falling into a small pool called “the Moon- 
washing Fountain,” because the reflection of the moon in 
the water appears to be washed by the fall. 

Upon entering the gardeu a terrace of white sand, 
hardened by the elements, attracts notice. It is called 
Ginsha-dan (“Silver Sand Foreshore”). Farther on is a 
flat-topped, conical heap of sand, about 5 ft. high, 10 ft. in 
diameter at the base, named Kogetsu-dai (“Moon-Facing 
Mound”). These are both popularly supposed to be the 
places where the {esthetic ex-Ashikaga shdgun, Yoshimasa, 
the founder of the garden, held his moon-viewing parties, 
but as a matter of fact, these sand heaps were made for the 
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prosaic and more practical purpose of having a supply of 
sand on hand to scatter on the paths -when the Emperor 
visited the garden. These visits were usually unannounced 
and sometimes caught the head-gardener with a scant supply 
of sand. Determined to be always prepared he decided to 
store sand in the garden; then in order to make it as decora¬ 
tive as possible he formed it into this terrace and flat-topped 
cone of perfect shape. This, the priests say, points a moral: 
“Even as loose a material as sand, can, with infinite patience 
and perseverance, be made into a flawless structure, so can 
scattered and random thoughts be gathered into a perfect 
concentration.” 

But at Ginkakuji Yoshimasa had his moon-viewing 
terrace even although he did not use the sand piles. The 
following poems translated from the Japanese may give an 
idea of the love for the moon. 

The moon is a favourite subject for Japanese poets, and 
there are many poems written in her praise. I give only a 
few as illustrations. This might have been written for 
Yoshimasa and his friends: 

“Here come the courtiers and the ladies fair 
Gazing their fill upon the gracious moon. 

Happy they are, and, Oh, how beautiful the 
moon this evening! ’' 

Another poet sings: 

“Above the white clouds 
Joining their feathers 
The wild geese fly; 

The autumn moon, 

So bright it is, 

We can count the number 
Of the flying birds.” 

- The poet Narihira writes: 

“Not yet sated with the moon’s fair light 
I watch her going with a vain regret. 

Ah, would that mountain edge might break away 
To hold her longer, she whom I adore.” 
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The poet-priest Saigyo writes: 

“When looking at the moon 
How happy I feel, 

For I know she is my friend.” 

Fujiwara-no-Akisuke pens: 

“The autumn wind is moving the clouds. 

Look, brightness is ]>eeping forth, 

Ah, lovely moon!” 

We can imagine Yoshimasa and his friends sitting 
silently on his silver terrace gazing up at the moon in wor¬ 
shipful appreciation and we can realise that Ginkakuji was 
a matchless place for moon-light adorers. And even now in 
these prosaic days, the rays from this same silver moon 
which fell upon those n?sthetes of old, still lighten Soami’s 
lovely garden at Ginkakuji. 


Set res (Blue Lotus) 


TWO EPISTLES OF RENNYO, THE EIGHTH 
PATRIARCH OF THE SHIN SECT 

I 

When we consider well and carefully the transient ap¬ 
pearances of this human world, we realise that that which 
is most fleeting is the phantasmagorial duration of human 
life on this earth. So we have never heard of a man who 
has enjoyed a life of ten thousand years. Human life passes 
too soon! Who of our days can live even for a hundred 
years? Whether I die earlier than you, or you earlier than 
I, there is no knowing. My life may not extend over today 
or tomorrow. And yet it does not follow that you survive 
me because you are younger. The falling of the dew-drops— 
so many, indeed—from the tree does not necessarily depend 
where they are lodged, on the leaves or on the stems. There¬ 
fore, even if in the morning we have a rosy face, we cannot 
be sure that we shall not turn into bleached bones in the 
evening. Such is our karma. As soon as we are touched 
with the wind of transitoriness, our two eyes will close, our 
breathing stop for ever, and our rosy face, alas, is changed 
and gone! All the family come together and weep and wail, 
but in vain. As this ought not to continue, the body is sent 
to the waste and burnt on the midnight fire; nothing is left 
then, but a mass of bleached bones. “Sadness” is indeed 
too weak an expression to be said of this experience. Human 
life is thus fleeting, and uncertain. Therefore, let us all 
realise as early as possible the importance of the future life, 
and, trustfully relying upon Amitabha Buddha, say our 
Nembutsu. 

With reverence, I remain. 
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IX 

“Those who do not care for their future life are 
ignorant, even though they may understand eight millions 
of sutras; but those who [do care for their future life] are 
wise, even though they may be unlettered women.” [So it 
was said.] Therefore, in our doctrine, the hard study of 
many volumes of sutras, and erudition are of no avail if 
there is no awakening of faith. Therefore, Shinran ShOnin 
said in one of his letters that no men or women can be saved 
unless they believe in Amida’s Original Vow. As this is the 
case, you need not. cherish a bit of doubt that those who, 
abandoning other forms of Worship and deeply relying on 
Amida with a sincere heart, wish to be saved in this life of 
theirs, are sure, all in all, ten out of ten, a hundred out of 
a hundred, to be reborn in Amida’s Compensation Land of 
Purity. 

With reverence, I remain. 


NOTES 


Leaving behind a truly remarkable monument to his 
energy and faithfulness. Bishop Yemyo Imamura of the 
Hong wan ji Mission of Hawaii died suddenly on December 
22, 1932, at his residence in Honolulu. He was sixty-five 
years old. 

Bishop Imamura was born in Pukui prefecture, Japan, 
on May 25, 1867, of a family consisting of a continuous line 
°f Buddhist priests. Some years after his graduation from 
Keio University in 1894, he went to Hawaii in the year 1899, 
and was appointed bishop of the local Hongwanji Mission 
in the following year, succeeding the Late Bishop Hoji 
Satoini. He served in the same capacity during the past 
thirty-two years until he answered the inevitable call of 
death to the deep regret of thousands whose lives he in a 
large measure moulded along religious and cultural lines. 

Under his competent leadership the local Buddhist work 
progressed rapidly. In 1909, he founded the Japanese High 
School for boys and girls in the interest of Japanese educa¬ 
tion among the local young people. After more than three 
decades of his activity in Hawaii, the works achieved under 
his direct, management and supervision may be summed up 
as follows: 36 churches and 30 lecture halls, with 100,000 
members; 34 Women’s Buddhist Associations, with 5,129 
members; 33 Y. M. B. A., with 2,937 members; 124 Sunday 
schools, with 12,511 students; and in educational field, 29 
primary schools, with 7,293 students and 2 intermediate 
schools, with 1,144 students, etc. Beside these achievements 
for the benefit of the Japanese immigrants and their second 
generations, he organised in 1921 the English Department 
for the purpose of the international missionary movement, 
which is steadily carrying on its works gaining several 
priests formally ordained and a number of communicants 
among English speaking people. Within recent years, he 
began to spread the Buddhist gospel to English-speaking 
people and had also promoted the Y. M. B. A. activities there. 
In July, 1930, he held the first Convention of the Pan-Pacific 
Buddhist Young Men’s Associations at Honolulu, inviting 
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the representatives of Young Buddhists from the United 
States, Canada, Japan, China, India, Siam, Burma, etc., 
which was a sensational event in the whole Buddhist world. 
The Publication Department also under his supervision is 
active in publishing both in English and in Japanese, a 
number of books and magazines, among which his own “De¬ 
mocracy According to the Buddhist Viewpoint,” 1918, and 
“Hawaiian Buddhist Annual,” first published in 1930, are 
internationally popular, lie made one visit to the mainland 
and six visits to Japan. 

Following his last trip to Japan the year before last, 
he interested himself and others in the establishment of a 
Ilawaii-Japan Library, the purpose of which is to introduce 
Japanese culture to the people of Hawaii. His proposal has 
of late been endorsed by the alumni association of the Japa¬ 
nese High School, which decided to undertake the work as a 
memorial of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school. 

Bishop Imamura is survived by his widow, Mrs. Kiyoko 
Imamura, and by six children. 

Acting Consul-general Ichitaro Shibata and other local 
Japanese leaders all expressed profound regret when inform¬ 
ed of the death of Bishop Imamura. It is said that his 
funeral was the largest ever held for a Japanese resident in 
Hawaii. 


In the death, somewhat sudden and unexpected, of Dr 
Kaikyoku Wafanabe, which took place on January 25, this 
year, we have sustained an almost irrecoverable loss not only 
in the thought world but in the various social activities of 
Japanese Buddhism. He was only sixty-two, and if he had 
taken better care of himself he might easily have survived 
for many years yet to come. The direct cause that aggrava¬ 
ted his illness, we are told, was his attendance at the New 
Year's exercises at the Middle School of which he was the 
Principal. This faithfulness, even against the advice of his 
friends, to the work under his management, most unfortu¬ 
nately precipitated his death. 

He was a unique character in many ways. If he had 
been allowed to pursue his study of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts which he started and continued during his ten years' 
stay in Germany, he would have produced many more 
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scholarly works than were actually accomplished. “The 
Story of Kalmasapada and its Evolution in Indian Litera¬ 
ture" and “Die Bhadracari, Untersucht und Herausge- 
geben", however, remain worthy contributions from his pen. 
The destruction by fire of all his valuable Sanskrit MSS at 
the time of the great earthquake, 1923, must have been the 
cause of great, despondency to him. 

His whole-souled Bodhisattva aspirations refused to 
keep him inside the library. He was engaged in various 
practical enterprises, educational and philanthropic, scholar¬ 
ly and ecclesiastical. The great cultural monument he com¬ 
pleted just before his death was probably the editing with 
Professor #T. Takakusu of the Buddhist Tripitaka in eighty- 
five huge volumes. Against difficulties of all kinds, they 
finally succeeded in this gigantic task which was carried on 
through the years of general depression. 

He had a very warm heart for unfortunate members of 
society. He was always ready to help them personally or 
Through organisations. He was the first modern Buddhist 
who took an active interest in social movements. His temple 
not only enshrined a wooden image of Araitfibha Buddha to 
whom he never neglected to pay his homage in the shape of 
sutra-reading, incense-burning, etc., but harboured many 
young and still imperfectly developed Buddha-souls who 
shared his simple meals and were willing to submit them¬ 
selves to his spiritual guidance. His temple was thus a 
nursery of Bodhisattvas in embryo. 

One of the chief characteristics of his movements was 
its always being international. He had a wider view of 
Buddhist activities than most of his contemporaries. He 
knew that the mission of modern Buddhists of Japan consist¬ 
ed in making the teaching they professed to believe more 
universally acceptable far beyond the borders of their own 
land. Instead of historically clinging to their traditions and 
worn-out usages he contrived to adapt them to requirements 
of modern thought and feeling. He was not a Buddhist of 
the old type. 

Perhaps the greatest of his virtues was, as is asserted 
by one of his most intimate friends, his Bodhisattva-like 
practice of what is termed “secret virtue" by Zen followers. 
He helped others in various ways to carry out their plans 
and constantly encouraged them. But when they were sue- 
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eessfully accomplished he never breathed to others what part 
he had played in the achievement. Labour and work he 
contributed, but merit he was willing to give up for others. 
This was the way he captured the hearts of many people, 
young and old. 

A word must be added about his efforts to help animals. 
He was associated with the Japanese Humane Society of 
Tokyo and an active supporter of the Animals Shelter at 
Kamakura, established by the editors of this magazine. 


Last November, the Zen Hospice at the Temple of 
Empukuji, Yawata, was formally opened. It was becoming 
an increasing difficulty to help and provide for foreign 
visitors to Japan, who wished to study Zen meditation at 
close hand. The Rev. Tesshu Kozuki and some of his 
friends had long had the desire to help Western students of 
Buddhism to learn Zen. The result of their efforts is the Zen 
Hospice situated in the grounds of the Empukuji Temple, 
Yawata. On November 20 of last year, the ceremony for 
the opening of the Ilospice was conducted at the temple in 
the presence of the representative of the Governor of Kyoto, 
of the Ministry of Education, the Mayor of Kyoto, the 
President of the Kyoto Imperial University, high priests of 
the Zen sect and invited guests. 

A circular issued by Empukuji reads as follows. 

THE ZEN HOSPICE 

The time has now come in Japan to propagate Mahayana 
Buddhism abroad, especially its form Zen, for Zen is the 
essence of Oriental culture and preserves most perfectly the 
original spirit of Buddhism. Zen has made a wonderful 
development in Japan. Its spirit is present in the life of the 
East; therefore, students of the East should know something 
of its teaching, which is a faithful transmission from the 
founder of Buddhism, the great Sakyamuni. 

We have to think how we can introduce this Zen way 
of thinking and living to the West. There are two ways: 
one is to send out missionaries from here, and the other is 
for students of Zen to come to Japan. To send missionaries 
of Zen to Western countries is a serious undertaking, for 
not only is a thorough knowledge of at least one of the Eu- 
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The Zen Hospice 


ropean languages (preferably the English language) needed 
but also ail understanding of Western culture and psycho¬ 
logy. The second way is passive, and it is also difficult and 
requires a thoughtful preparation. Those persons who come 
to Japan have already something in them which is ready to 
receive Zen. Even though they do not understand the Japa¬ 
nese language, still some means have been found to teach 
them. 

Hinayana Buddhism is known to some extent in the 
West and there are quite a number of its followers who are 
devoted to live the Buddhist life. But the knowledge of the 
.Mahayana form of Buddhism has been more or less restricted 
to a few scholars who have made it their life work to unravel 
its outwardly complicated teaching through the mastery of 
the Sanskrit literature. As to the practical students of this 
form there have not been many so far, but the wish to gain 
an understanding of it has been constantly on the increase. 
Even within the circles of our own acquaintance, we know a 
number of people, both men and women, who have expressed 
their desire to learn the Mahayana, especially Zen. Some 
Americans have come to Japan to study it. And it is for 
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The Meditation Cave 

us in Japan to make it possible for them here to do so with¬ 
out their experiencing too much inconvenience in the practi¬ 
cal way of living. 

So, we have built a hospice for them where they can 
have suitable accommodation. Some may say that the Japa¬ 
nese Buddhist temples are spacious enough to give shelter 
to our foreign students, and the latter too may like to find 
their living quarters there. But our experiences so far have 
proved this a failure. Our purpose is thus to do away with 
unessentials as far as possible and to concentrate our efforts 
on what is most vital in the understanding of Zen. . As we 
know, some things in the Zen monastery life can well be 
dispensed with for foreign students whose habits and ways 
of living deviate so much from ours. For this reason, it is 
most desirable to provide them with a simple and quiet place 
where they can practise meditation, receive instruction in 
Zen, and gain something of the Zen spirit without con¬ 
tradicting too much their own way of living. 

Information for Residents of the Hospice 
The Hospice is situated at Yawata near Kyoto, in the 
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grounds of the temple of Empukuji. There is at present 
accommodation for five residents at the Hospice. The rooms 
are simple and comfortable; beds are provided, but sleeping 
on the tatami in Japanese style may be preferred. There 
is a small kitchen which residents may use to prepare 
Western food for themselves as desired, provided that it is 
strictly vegetarian. • The regular monk’s food at the Sodo will 
be served free of charge. Other food must be bought and 
prepared by the residents themselves. There will be a charge 
of ¥15 a month for the room and there will be a small charge 
for service. Electric light is provided free of charge except 
for heating the room in winter. It is expected that a month¬ 
ly donation however small but according to one's means will 
be made by each resident to the Temple to compensate for 
instruction and care. 


One of the Rooms for Residents 
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There is a meditation cave near the Ilos])ice for the use 
of the students until they are prepared to enter the Zendo. 
As the Zen way of living is to be practised as far as possible 
the care of the room and garden is to devolve upon the resi¬ 
dents. Unnecessary conversation, musical instruments and 
popular literature are to be eliminated. It is presumed that 
the person who comes to the Zen Hospice proposes to devote 
him or herself to practising Zen meditation (Zazen) and to 
a certain degree in living the Zen life. References are re¬ 
quired as to character and standing. 

Applicants for residence should apply to 
Rev. Tesshu Kozuki, 

Empukuji Temple, 

Yawata, near Kyoto, Japan; 
or Mr. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 

39 Ono-machi, Koyama, 

Kyoto, Japan. 


Owing to the delay in issuing our magazine, some of 
our exchanges have perhaps concluded that we have suspend¬ 
ed and have ceased sending their magazines. We thank those 
who still continue to send and assure all that we have not 
suspended and have no intention of doing so and shall 
continue in spite of irregularities which we hope will soon 
be no more. It is our aim to issue the magazine more re¬ 
gularly in the future. 

We have recently received the following magazines in 
exchange: Buddhism in England, London; The Maha-Bodhi, 
Calcutta; The Aryan Path , Bombay; Message of the East, 
Boston; Vedanta Darpanu, New York; Vedanta Kesari, 
India; Shrine of Wisdom, London; Mythic Magazine, India; 
Theosophical Quarterly, New York; Bulletin of Oriental 
Studies, London; Bulletin of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, India; Journal of Religion, Chicago, Ill., 
U. S. A.; The Epoch, Ilfracombe, England ; Lc Lotus Bleu, 
Paris; The Liberal Catholic, London; The Theosophxcal 
Messenger, Wheaton, Ill., U. S. A.; Canadian Theosophisi, 
Toronto, Canada; The Kalpaka, India; Calamus, Dublin, 
Ireland; Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, India; II 
Progresso Religioso, Rome; lAtterae Orientates, Leipzig; 
Zeitschrift fur Indologie xind Iranistik; Journal Asiatique, 
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Paris; Journal of Urusvati, Himalayan Research Institute, 
Wiener Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik 
Urusvati, Punjab; Wiener Bcitraye zur Kulturgeschichte 
und Linguistik Veroffentlichungen dcs Institutes fiir Viilker- 
kunde an der Universitdt Wien, Vienna. 

We give thanks for the following books which we shall 
make an effort to review in our next number. 

The Characters Ch ’ao and IIsi, by I. V. Gillis. Published 
by the Gest Chinese Research Library of the McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, printed in Peiping, 1931. 
pp. 44. 

Biography op tiie Empress Teng, A Translation from the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty by Nancy Lee Swann, 
Reprinted from Journal of American Oriental Society, 
Volume 51, No 2, Montreal, Canada, 1931. 159 pp. 

Realm of Light, by Nicholas Roerich, New Era Library, 
Roerich Museum Press, New York, 1931. 333 pp. 

Tiie Catuiisataka of Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Texts with Copious Extracts from the Commentary of 
Candrakirtti, Reconstructed and Edited by Vidhushek- 
hara Bhattacharya, Part II. Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, 
Calcutta, India, 1931. 308 pp. 

Nairatmyapariprcciia, Edited by Sujitkumar Mukho- 
padhyaya, Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 

22 pp. * 

Mahayanayimsaka of Nagarjuna, Reconstructed Sanskrit 
Text, The Tibetan and the Chinese Versions with an 
English Translation, Edited by Vidhushekhara Bhatta¬ 
charya, Visva-Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 44 pp. 

Schools and Sects in Jaina Literatures Being a Full 
Account Compiled from Original Sources of the 
Doctrines and Practices of Philosophical Schools and 
Religious Sects mentioned in the Canonical Literature 
of the Jainas, by Amulyachandra Sen, M. A., Visva- 
Bharati Book-Shop, Calcutta, 1931. 47 pp. 

Aksara: A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy, by P. M. Modi, M. A. Baroda, 1932. 17S pp. 
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P ran AY am A, Part One, by Srimat Ivuvalayananda, 
Kaivalyadhama Lonavla (G.I.P.). Bombay, India, 

1931. 156 pp. 

Modern India Thinkers, A Symposium of Suggestions on 
Problems of Modern India, Compiled by Keshavjel K. 
Luckmidas, Foreworded by Kanaiyalal H. Vakil, B. A., 
LI. B. Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Company, 

1932. 298 pp. 

Hindu Mission by Prof. Tarachand Dgajra, M. A., Shikar* 
pur-Sind, India, 1932. Pamphlet, 66 pp. 

A Buddhist Bible, The Favourite Scriptures of the Zen 
Sect, Edited, Interpreted and Published by Dwight 
Goddard, Thetford, Vermont, U.S.A., 1932. 316 pp. 

Self Realisation of Noble Wisdom, A Buddhist Scripture 
Based upon Professor Suzuki’s Translation of the 
Larikavatdra Sutra, Edited, Interpreted and Published 
by Dwight Goddard, Thetford, Vermont, U.S.A., 1932. 
132 pp. 

An Outline of Zen Buddhism, by Alan W. Watts. The 
Golden Vista Press, London, 1932, pamphlet, pp. 32. 
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EASTERN BUDDHIST 

THE BACKGROUND AND EARLY USE OF 
THE BUDDHA-KSETRA CONCEPT' 

Introduction 

“The obscurest period in the history of Buddhism,” 
wrote Sir Charles Eliot in 1921, 2 “is that which follows the 
reign of Asoka....” 

Now after more than ten years these post-Asokan “dark 
ages”—as lie calls them—are still relatively unexplored, 
though the researches and insights of the great Buddhist 
scholars are gradually illuminating them. We are beginning 
to have some notion of what was going on in North India 
when the Mahayana came into being; 8 we are learning to 
find in primitive Buddhism many elements—ignored or 
unknown by earlier scholars acquainted only with monastic 
Illnayana—which contained the seeds of the Mahayana. We 
are beginning to have some vague ideas as to how these 
seeds developed into later doctrines and practices. But we 
have made as yet only a beginning. Many of the distinctive 
concepts of the Mahayana are still very incompletely under¬ 
stood and their origin and growth almost completely shroud¬ 
ed in darkness. 

One of the most significant and least explored of such 
characteristic MahayAna concepts is the Buddha-Ksetra or 
Buddha’s Field. There is hardly a Sanskrit Buddhist work 
but mentions it somewhere—usually tens of thousands of 
them. In the Saddharmapuntfarika* one of the basic scrip- 

1 This is the first port of a dissertation, presented for the degroe 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale TJnirer&ity, 1933. 

* Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 3. 

* When the second volume of the Cambridge History of India is 
made accessible to the public we shall know more. Fortunately Pro¬ 
fessor de La Vall6e Poussin had access to it for his L'lnde aux Temps 
des ifauryas (1930). 

* Henceforth generally designated as the Lotus. 
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tures of the Greater Vehicle, we are almost wearied by the 
frequent repetitions of descriptions of the Buddlia-fields 
which the various Bodhisattvas arc to obtain—'“thoroughly 

purified, charming, even, adorned with jewel-trees-” etc. 

The Buddlia-fields appear to be second only to Buddhahood 
itself in their importance in the future destiny of the Bod- 
hisattvas. They appear also in this text in myriads as part 
of cosmic illuminations. The Avatamsaka Sutra 1 and 
Vimalaklrtinirdesa- are full of them. The vastly popular 
Sukhdvativyuha is centered in the idea of Amitayas’ 
Buddha-ksjetra, and the most popular sects of Buddhism to¬ 
day in the Far East are the Pure Land sects, which are 
based upon this idea. 

In view of the great importance of the concept for an 
understanding of Mahayfma literature, it is strange how 
universally the Buddha-kjjetra has been neglected by writers 
on the Mahayana. Seldom have they even explained the 
term; much less thought of inquiring into its background 
and development—the problem which shall particularly con¬ 
cern us in the present study. Buddha himself, clearly, never 
mentioned such a thing as a “Buddha’s field;” whence then 
did the idea come from? What are these Buddlia-fields? 
Where are they? IIow do the Bodhisattvas attain them, 
and what do they do with them when each lias acquired one 
of his own ? 

Kern in his translation of the Lotus, a scripture in 
which the Buddlia-fields play a very significant part, gives 
us no light on their meaning. In his only relevant foot-note 8 
he explains the Buddlia-fields as “obviously the morning 
sky before dawn!”—an almost amusingly misleading inter¬ 
pretation, based upon the solar-myth theory in terms of 
which he understood (or misunderstood) the Buddhology 
of the Lotus. 


1 Henceforth generally designated ns Avataiiisala. 
9 Henceforth generally designated as VimaJdklrti. 
• SBE XXI, p. 8. 
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The few other explanations which have been given are 
far from adequate. The occasional references to Buddha- 
ksetra in Professor de la Vallee Poussin's invaluable articles 
in ERE, “Cosmogony and Cosmology, Buddhist,” “Ages 
of the World,” etc., mention it only in its purely cosmologi¬ 
cal use as a certain aggregate unit of world-systems (equal 
to the great chiliocosm which is made up of a thousand 
million world-systems). Burnouf, on page 363 of his notes 
on the Lotus, notes the three kinds of Buddha-fields accord¬ 
ing to a Singhalese authority but goes no further than 
that. Dr. Barnett’s definition, in the introduction to his 
translation of Santideva’s Path of Light, 1 gives a good idea 
of the ethical as well as purely cosmological meaning of the 
Buddha-field, including the Buddha’s relationship to it: 
“Every Buddha,” he explains, “has a domain of his own 
or Buddlia-kgetra, a universe under the rule of the Law 
preached by him. The magnificence of such a domain is 
proportionate to the nobility of the deeds performed by its 
ruling Buddha during his probation as a Bodhisattva. ” In 
a later note (p. 97) he defined the k§etra more briefly as 
“the domain of a Buddha—the system of a thousand million 
worlds, each under the guardianship of a Buddha.” 

Even this definition, however, which is the best I have 
been able to discover, fails to give the reader much suspicion 
of the far-reaching ethical and philosophical implications 
which make the Buddha-k§etra such a fascinating and com¬ 
plex problem to try to unravel. 

The place of the Buddha-field and the Buddha-fields in 
the Mah&yana scheme has up to this time never (so far as 
I can discover) been investigated, and the question of the 
origin of the concept has never been raised except in a 
single paragraph in a general book on Religion in Various 
Cultures, 2 where one would least expect an original sugges- 

1 The Path of Light, Wisdom of the East Series, p. 31. 

* Beligion in Various Cultures, by Friess and Schneider, published 
late in 1932 (Holt, N. Y.), p. 154. 
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tion about an obscure matter of Buddhist doctrinal history 
which had not hitherto been even thought of as a problem. 
The authors refer to the field as a “new and distinctively 
Buddhist paradise-concept" 1 and suggest that it arose as a 
solution of conflicts between the idea of Nirvflra and the 
idea of heaven. This meaning of the Buddha-ksetra was 
probably uppermost in later Mahftyana; Messrs. Priess and 
Schneider are particularly to be commended for recognising 
the importance of the idea of Buddha’s merit as helping all 
those in his field, and their suggestion concerning the origin 
of the concept is valuable. We shall see in Chapter III 
how the development of the ksetra-concept was indeed foster¬ 
ed by people’s need for a concrete realm in which to look 
forward to being reborn, and by the growing desire to 
worship Buddha and be with him in person. But this repre¬ 
sents only one among many factors leading to the develop¬ 
ment of the concept which we propose to study. The very 
development of Buddhology, for example, which is implied 
in the notion of such a Buddha’s field, implies a considerable 
evolution of beliefs about the Buddha, and this evolution 
must be investigated in order to understand how the notion 
of a Buddha's field arose. In this study we propose to 
investigate as far as possible all the factors which played 
a part in the development of the Buddha-ksetra concept, 2 

1 “It was held tlu»t each Buddha upon attaining Nirvfinn acquires 
a field (k$ctra), n sphere throughout which his presence and liis vast 
accumulation of merit continue to exert n saving influence upon all 
those who call upon him....’' 

3 The chief sources used for the study of development are ns 
follows: 

(a) For early Buddhist thought of the third century B.c. and 
earlier, chiefly the Dhammapada, Sutta-Nipdta, Digha, Majjhima, and 
Satnyutta-A’tXdyas (supplemented by the later Anguttara), and Jdtaka: 
edicts of Asoka (273-231 b.c.) for lay Buddhism of that period; 

(b) For orthodox Ilinayfinn ideas: the Visuddhi Magga, Attha- 
sdtiHl aud other commentaries by Buddhnghosa of Ceylon (fifth century 
A.D.); 

(c) For the period from the third century, b.c. on, when tho 
Maliflyflna was taking rise: Kathd Vattliu (for doetriual controversies 
in the third century, and particularly for the Malifisfimghikas), 
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and to elucidate the various sides of its meaning as it is 
used in Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures 1 up to about 450 a. d. 

At the outset of our inquiry into the background of the 
concept of a Buddha’s field, we must go to the early Pali 
scriptures (see note on preceding page) and ask what con¬ 
ceptions or presuppositions we can find there which may 

Vasumitrn’s Treatise on the Sects, Milintla-pafiha (end of pre-Christian 
era mid beginning of first century a.d.) ; supplemented by histories 
of contemporary India, translations from Chinese versions of scrip¬ 
tures (especially in Przyluski's "Coneile dc Rfijagrhn”; "La L4gende 
de 1'Empereur Aqoka"; "Le Parinirvflna et les FunArailles, JAS, 
1918 ff. etc., and Levi and Chnvonnes* translation of the sixteen Arhats 
cycle), and the evidence of archaeology (.Ifus, "Le Buddha Pnr6," 
etc.). Articles and books consulted will be found listed in the Biblio¬ 
graphy. 

‘ The principal Sanskrit sources studied for the use of the 
Buddlm-ksetra arc as follows, with the dates of their first translation 
into Chinese (or other dates where possible): 

Da.fabhHmif.-a Siltra (ed. Rahdcr) a.d. 297 (but some text on the 
bhftmis was translated between 68 and 70 a.d. and another certainly 
existed under the Parthian king An Shih Kao 148-170 a.d.) 

Saddharmapundarika (ed. Kern and Nanjio) a.d. 265-317. 

SuA-hdvatTvyfi/ia (ed. Muller and Nanjio,) first tr. between 148 and 
170 a.d., and often thereafter. 

Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann), containing some very old materials 
but largely representing Buddhist tradition of tho second century a.d. 
(Wintcrnitz). 

MahayanasHtr&lamlara (ed. and tr. S. L6vi), by Asanga (fourth 
century a.d. or perhaps fifth; there is still disagreement on his dates.) 

Sikf&samuccaya (ed. Bendall), compiled by Sflutideva in seventh 
century a.d. from earlier sources. 

The following translations were made especial use of: 

Karunfipunndartka (used in tr. from Tibetan) tr. into Chinese in 
sixth century. 

Avatamsakasdtra (used in tr. from Chinese), 317—420a.d. 

Vimalaklrtinirdc&a, (used in tr. from Chinese), frequently quoted 
by Nflgftrjuna (second century a.d.) so probably several centuries 
earlier. First tr. into Chinese 188 A.D. (this tr. lost.) Idzumi's tr. 
(Eastern Buddhist, Vols. Ill and IV) is based on the Chinese tr. by 
KumArajiva (406 a.d. For this date see Idzumi—Intr. to Vimala- 
kirtinirdcJfi, Eastern Buddhist II, p. 358-366.) For scholastic theory 
the Abhidharma KoSa of Vasubandhu (brother of Asaiign) and the 
Vijhaptim&traUl Siddhi of Hiuan-tsang (seventh century a.d. compila¬ 
tion and Chinese tr. of commentaries on Trimiiki of Vasnbaudhu) 
were consulted in the French translations of de la Vallie Poussin. 
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have led to the notion of Buddha's having a “field” in any 
sense whatsoever. Accordingly we shall in the first chapter 
investigate the use of kketia (the Pali form of ksetra) and 
related words (such as visayu and (jocara) whose use may 
throw some light on this question, in such an inquiry it is 
important to remember the Hindu gift (not, however, con¬ 
fined to India!) for using a concrete word at once in a 
literal and in a symbolic sense, thus investing common ex¬ 
pressions with profound ethical and philosophical overtones. 
This is admirably illustrated in the case of the word Miami, 
which meant first of all simply “earth,” one of the five great 
elements (mahdMiutdni) . Buddhaghosa explains (in Attha- 
sdlini, —“The Expositor” II, p. 291) how it may mean “the 
great earth, or “a state of consciousness” or “the fruition 
of the religious life” because it is the ground or noil for 
associated states which are dependent upon it. It is some¬ 
what in the latter sense that the word Mi ft mi came to mean 
one of the seven, or ten, stages in the career of a Bodhisattva, 
so that a description of the bhilmis (e.g. as in DasubhUmika) 
covers almost all that matters in Mahfiyitna ethics and even 
metaphysics. Similarly ksetra was used in several ways— 
literal and physical, psychological, ethical, etc. It is familiar 
in non-Buddhist literature in the sense of the “body” as 
the “field” of the ksetra-jna or “soul” (see especially 
Bhagavad Oita XIII). 1 In Pali it appears frequently in the 
phrase punnahkhetta —“fields of merit” (Sanskrit punya- 
ksetra), meaning an object of charity, usually some holy 
person, by giving to whom one produces merit for oneself. 
This use of khetta seems to have had nothing to do with 
“Buddha-khetta” (though the idea of merit is closely relat¬ 
ed to the Buddha-field, as we shall see). The use of ksetra 
in the concept we propose to study combines psychological, 
ethical, and other uses, but its primary meaning is remark¬ 
ably close to the literal, though on a cosmic scale: a Buddha’s 

1 And the later Upanisads— e.g. Svet, 6 , 16; Maitri 2, 5, etc. See 
also 3fa7»<Ii><wtu iii, p. 398, 1. 14, 399, 1. 2. 
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ksetra iu his area of the universe, his “field” in a primarily 
spatial and cosmological sense. Hence we must explore 
early conceptions of Buddha’s relation to the world in order 
to discover the background of the Buddha-ksetra notion. 
Then, having found that theories about the range of his 
knowledge were among the earliest ideas of the range of his 
powers, we shall examine the impMcations of his knowledge 
of the world, to try to discover what is the meaning of call¬ 
ing the whole cosmos “Buddha’s domain” in this sense. 

In the second part of the first chapter we shall see what 
is meant by calling the world (or a particular aggregate of 
worlds) “Buddha’s field” in the sense of sphere of his 
beneficent influence. 

In the second and third chapters we shall try to see 
what is meant by calling the world “Buddha’s field” in 
the sense of the realm of his authority, asking: 

A. What such authority entails in Buddha’s relation 
to the creatures in liis field; 

B. How each “future Buddlia” acquires such a realm, 
(i.e. what is the place of the ksjetra in the Bodhisattva- 
career, and in particular what is the meaning of “purifying 
the field”?) 

C. How the notions of a Buddha’s duty to enlighten 
others, and his particular local responsibility for a particular 
world arose and developed in the history of Buddhist 
thought. 

This will involve consideration of the development of 
the “Bodhisattva-ideal” (one of the great problems in the 
rise of Mahayana Buddhism), of the belief in many con¬ 
temporary Buddhas 1 assigned to different parts of the 
universe, of the “Hinduizing” of Buddhism through such 
influences as those of the Cakravartin legend, the Hindu 
deva-paradises, bhakti-cults, etc. 

In the fourth chapter and its appendices we shall see 
the part played by the myriad fields in cosmic apocalypses, 

1 One of the few really distinguishing marks of the Mahfiy&na. 
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especially as described in the Lotus, and we shall try to 
understand the ontology expressed by these ‘‘appearances.” 
This will involve some consideration of the meaning of the 
three kayas —the Buddhist “trinity”—in their relation to 
the Buddha-ksetra, which involves us deeply in one of the 
central problems of Mahavana origins: the growing tendency 
to believe in a cosmic Buddha-k&ya or Dharma-kdya, of 
which the particular Buddhas and Boddhisattvas are 
thought to be only temporary manifestations. In the latter 
part of that chapter we shall see how this metaphysical 
doctrine of the Buddha-ksetra is interpreted in a subjective 
and (epistemologically) “idealistic” sense which had far- 
reaching influence in the later Malmyana. 

It will be seen that our problem is not an isolated one, 
but involves for its solution a large number of the most signi¬ 
ficant problems in the development of Mahay ana Buddhism. 
In the present state of Buddhist research it must be obvious 
that we cannot give a final answer to any single question 
which so largely involves the solution of others for its full 
explanation. While scholars of long standing are wrestling 
with the long-dark history of the early schisms, which must 
be dug out from the Tibetan and Chinese canon by such a 
combination of scholarship and imagination as men like 
Przyluski possess, while texts are still to be published, it 
would be presumptuous for a beginner to whom only 
Sanskrit and Pali are accessible to attempt a final solution 
of any phase of such a complex and relatively unexplored 
field. But the very fact of its being pioneer territory makes 
a beginning necessary, and so much can be gleaned from 
already published texts, with the aid of translations from 
Chinese and Tibetan and the invaluable work of Sylvain 
L6vi, La Vallee Poussin, Huber, Przyluski, Senart, and the 
rest, that it seems worth while to try to put together the 
data and conjectures that follow, in the hope that they may 
shed at least a preliminary light on this ksetra which is so 
much in need of illumination. 
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CHAPTER I. BUDDHA AND THE COSMOS 

A. As Field op Ills Knowledge 

B. As Range of His Benevolent Influence 

One idea of the relation of the Buddha-ksetra to the 
cosmos is set forth in the story of how a certain Sada 
Kaiseki, afraid lest Copcrnican astronomy overthrow 
the Buddhist cosmology of the three worlds, tried to 
refute Copernican astronomy and to demonstrate Indian 
cosmology. He called upon the famous sage Yekido and 
explained the scriptural construction of the three worlds 
and the dangers of the Copernican theory. But Yekido 
replied: 

“Buddhism aims to destroy the three worlds and 
to establish Buddha's Holy Kingdom throughout the 
universe. Why do you waste your energy in the con¬ 
struction of the three worlds?” 

Told iu Nuknriyn Kaitcn’a The Religion, of the Samurai, p. CC. 


A. As Field of His Knowledge 

Our problem is to try to understand what was meant 
by the terra Buddha-ksetra or “field of Buddha,” and parti¬ 
cularly to elucidate its meaning in terms of its background 
and early development. Whence did the idea probably 
arise? What ideas are involved in the concept when we first 
meet it in Buddhist scripture; what relationships or func¬ 
tions exercised by the Buddha are expressed by the Bud¬ 
dhists in metaphorical terms as his relation to a “field?” 
What presuppositions underlie the notion of a Buddha's 
field, and where in primitive doctrine may the roots of these 
presuppositions be sought? 

Let us start our inquiry with the third question, for 
we must begin by asking what ideas underlie the very notion 
of Buddha’s having a “field” of any sort. The tentative 
answer to this question should give us a clew as to what 
realms of early Buddhist thought we must explore in order 
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to discover the pre-liistory of the Buddha-ksetra concept. 

We have seen already in the introduction that the 
Buddha-ksetra seems to be primarily a cosmological concept: 
back of ali the ethical and philosophical interpretations and 
metaphorical elaborations which cannot be neglected in ex¬ 
ploring its history, lie certain primary conceptions about 
Buddha's relation to the world. In these primary concep¬ 
tions there inhere implications, ethical, etc., which are ex¬ 
panded and developed and given concrete expression in the 
later complex picture of the Buddha-ksetra. We shall see 
how later Buddhists described Buddha’s functions and re¬ 
lationships in concrete and picturesque imagery, but our 
problem now is to find out what presuppositions about his 
relationships and functions lie back of that later imagery. 

We must ask first what notions appear in early Bud¬ 
dhist thought concerning any special and peculiar province 
of influence or knowledge or action on the Buddha’s part. 
Did his followers work out any theory about a particular 
scope or range of his influence or power or knowledge ! If 
we can find any idea of limits to his power in the sense of 
specialization as well as spatial limitation, we should be on 
the track of ideas of considerable importance for the deve¬ 
lopment of the conception of a Buddha-field. 

t. Hinayuna Ideas of a Buddha’s Scope or Range 

When we search through the Pali Pijakas for an answer 
to these questions we find that what appears to be the ear¬ 
liest notion of a Buddha's scope or range is connected not 
so much with the limitation of his powers as with the parti¬ 
cular and peculiar province of his powers as distinguished 
from those of the rest of mankind. We shall see that 
theories about the range of a Buddha’s knowledge were 
probably among the very earliest to be formulated in any 
consideration of the range or scope of his powers; but on 
the way to investigating these theories and their implic¬ 
ations, let us see what notions we can discover in the early 
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literature with regard to a Buddha's particular province or 
special ability or concern. 

There are two suttas in the Sutta Nipdta —probably one 
of the earliest Buddhist scriptures—in which the idea of 
special power, or sphere of concern or knowledge on the part 
of the Buddha is implied, and Buddhaghosa in commenting 
upon these suttas calls this special province Buddha’s visaya. 

One is the “Kasibharadvajasutta ,” 1 in commenting 
upon which Buddhaghosa- labels as Buddha’s visaya his 
ability to digest a certain food which no one in the realms 
of gods or men could digest . 3 

The other is the “Alavakasutta,” in which a certain 
Yakkha propounds to the Buddha a list of questions 4 con¬ 
cerning what is of most worth, how one “crosses over,” what 
is the best life, etc.,—questions which in his commentary 
Buddhaghosa calls Buddha’s visaya* He probably includes 
the answers as well, meaning that problems such as these 
are the special province of the Buddhas . 0 And in so far 
as the Dliamma realised and preached by the Buddhas is 
concerned with just these questions, we can see here in Hlna- 
yana thought an expression of the Dhamma-content of the 
Buddha’s domain which will take an added significance when 

‘ Sutta Sip&ta, Uravuggu Suttn 4, Tr. SBE X, 2nd part, p. 11 ft. 

* Paramatthajotikd II, I, 4 p. 154. 

“ Sutta NipHta, PTS ed. p. 15; tr. p. 13-14: "No one in the 
world of men and gods and Mira- and Brahma-retinues (sabrahmake) 
....could digest this rice-milk with the exception of Tathiigata or a 
disciple of Tnthfignta." 

4 SBE X, 2nd part, p. 30. "How lived do they call life lived the 
bestf... .How is one purified!” etc. 

* “Evnm ete buddhapafiha buddhavisayd ova honti." Paramattha- 
jotikO. II, I, 10 p. 228, 1. 27. 

0 The father and mother of the questioner had, Buddhaghosa ex¬ 
plains. learned these questions together with their answers from the 
Blessed One Kassnpa. They are questions whose answers all Buddhas 
know. Cf. Childers (Pali Dictionary) who quotes sub voce Visayo: 
"te jflnituih tava ca avisayo... .buddhAnnm eva visayo. To know them 
is beyond (or not) your range; it is the peculiar province of the Bud¬ 
dhas." Childers refers to Dh. 183 for this quotation, but it does not 
appear in Dhammapada 183. 
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we come to consider similar conceptions in Mahayana texts. 1 

In the Atthasdlinr Buddhaghosa calls the province of 
ihc Buddhas their special business of ruling with regard to 
faults: 

“Infinite rapturous joy arises in those Bhikklms who 
learn the Vinaya text and reflect that it is Ihc province of 
Ike Buddhas and not of others to lay down the rule for 
each fault or transgression according to its gravity.” 

These scholastic interpretations of the BuddJia-visaya 
do not of course tell us much about early ideas, but they are 
useful in calling our attention to ideas implied in early scrip¬ 
tures which were later formulated into more clearly defined 
concepts of a Buddha-province. The process of develop¬ 
ment they illustrate is instructive in suggesting how the idea 
of the Buddha-ksetra may have developed, particularly be¬ 
cause the ideas are so closely related that their pre-history 
must coincide. The meaning of visaya in early Buddhist 
literature may be very significant for the history of the 
Buddha-field notion, but here Buddhaghosa helps us scarcely 
at all. To us the most familiar use of visaya is* in the 
psychological sense of sphere or object of sense-perception 
(see, for instance, Samyutta v. 218). In the Dhanvnasan- 
ganx, where one would expect its psychological ‘meaning 
to be explained, I can find it used only once, and then 3 in 
the interesting but not particularly psychological phrase 
“Mara’s domain” 4 along with Mara’s fish-hooks and traps. 
More frequently in the Pitakas is the use of visaya in quite 
a different connection—in the phrase petuvisuya 3 and pettivi- 

1 See quotations from Karundpuntlanka later in this chapter and 
the discussion of its implications. 

* 11, ( The Expositor p. 14): dosJluurupain aikkhflpndnpnnnR- 
panam uflipa imnsmirii dose imnsmiin vitikknmo id am nflma hot! ti 
pafifiApanmam afifiesam avisayo buddhdnam ctio visayo ti. 

* Dhammasangani, sec 1059. Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 282. 

4 Cf. DaiabhOmika, M, p. 62, line 5. 

* Digha iii. 234; M. i. 73; S. iii. 224, etc. The psychological use 
of the term seems to be confined almost entirely to later texts,— Nettl- 
pakarana and works of Buddhaghosa, (except one reference in Sam- 
yutta). 
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saya (realm of the petas or of the manes,) 1 —significant as 
an illustration of the literal local and geographical connota¬ 
tions belonging to the word from early times. 

In one standard and oft-repeated phrase, “gocaro.... 
sako pettiko visayo the association of visaya with gocara, 
in the sense of sphere of application 2 suggests that the meta¬ 
phor included an ethical meaning wider than just the ap¬ 
plication of one’s mind: 

“Brethren, what is the lawful resort (gocara) 3 of a 
brother, his paternal province (sako pettiko visayo) ? It is 
the four applications of mindfulness (satipatthana).’’ 4 

1 The Pali word has both these meanings through confusion of 
the Skt. paitrya visaya and pitrya visaya with the word pcta (Skt. 
preta). 

3 As in Dlgha iii. 58; "Keep to your own pastures (gocare), 
brethren, walk in the haunts where yonr fathers roamed (sake pettiko 
visaye). If ye thus walk in them the Evil One will find no landing 
place, no basis of attack. It is precisely by the cultivation of good 
qualities that this merit grows." Note the suggestion in the last 
sentence that gocara means something like character, in which merit 
grows by cultivation. Qocura bbikhavn caratha sake pettike visaye. 
Gocnre bhikknve carntam sake pattike visaya na lacchnti MUro otfiram, 
nn lacehati Mfiro flrnmmanam. KusalauAni bhikkhave Dhnmmfinam 
samAd&nn-hctu evam idam puflflnm pnvaddhntlti. 

* This is one of three kinds of gocara in Buddhaghosa’s classi¬ 
fication: ttpaniasaya gocaro —as a "sufficing condition: a good friend 
... .owing to whom one hears the new, purifies the old... .increases in 
faith, virtue, learning, self-sacrifice, wisdom." 

Srakkhagocaro —ns a "guardian: a brother here on entering a 
village goes... .looking before him not further than the distance of a 
plough, and is well-restrained. He does not go looking at an elephant, 
a horse, a chariot,... .a woman, or a man....” 

upanibandhagocaro —as a "bond: the four applications of mind¬ 
fulness. ..." 

* Quoted in Visuddhi Magga 19 and elsewhere from Samyvtta 
XLVI, 7 [v. 146]; e. g. Jfitaka ii. 59 and vi. 193; Mxlinda 368 (tr. II 
283). In the Milinda the same statement is quoted in illustration of 
the moral that one should never give up one's presence of mind, that 
being the borne in which he dwells. "And this, O king, has been 
said by the Blessed One, the god over all gods: ‘And which, O 
Bhikshus, is the Bhikshu’s resort, the realm which is his own by right! 
It is this, the four modes of being mindful and thoughtful (sati- 
patthdna)." The association of the satipat?Jrdnas with the phrase 
“gocara — saka pettika visaya " seems to be familiar at least from the 
time of the Pitakas, and is probably of long standing. 
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Oocara is interesting to us because of its close similarity 
to khetta, though it savors even more concretely of the 
soil, meaning literally, “cow’s grazing” or “pasture.” It 
is sometimes used in a purely psychological sense, practically 
synonymous with visaya, as in Samyuttu v. 218 where both 
words appear. It is more familiar in the Pifakas in an 
ethical sense as one’s sphere of conduct, particularly in the 
phrase dcdragocara-sampunna. 1 

Similar is its use in Dhammapada 22,- where we read of 
the ariydnath oocara, rendered “range of true-aristocrats” 
in Mrs. Rhys Davids’ recent re-translation. And in verses 
92 and 93 3 it appears in an interesting connection where its 
specific meaning is by no means easy to ascertain: 

“They for whom (worldly) store is not, who'under¬ 
stand the body’s needs, the men whose range is in the void, 
th’ unmarked, in liberty, as bourn of birds in air so hard 
it is to trace whither those men are bound.” 

This is important for our study, because in verses 179 and 
180 we find the phrase anantagocaram applied to the 
Buddha. This must be one of the earliest suggestions of his 
having a “range”—so the content of the phrase should be 
significant. To judge from what we have seen of the early 
use of gocara, the phrase must mean something like “realm 
of conduct and application.” The Chinese version from the 
Uddnavarga 4 seconds this interpretation by translating: 
“The field of whose activity is the void, the uncharacteristic, 
and solitude” in verse 93, and in 179 and 180 “the Buddha, 
the field of whose activity is infinite.” (Uddnavarga XXIX. 
54, Rockhill, p. 150.) 

* • Dig ha i, 63; Majjhima i. 33; Samyutta v. 187; Itivuttaka 96. 

3 Etam visesato fiatvJl nppamftdamhi panditii appamfide pamo- 
dauti. ariydnaip gacare ratfl, 22. PTS ed. of 1014. 

* Yesam sannienyo nntthi, ye pariflfifltabhojnnfi, sufifiato auimitto 
ca vimokho yesam goenro, flkfise va sakuntllnam gati tosam durannayli. 
92. YassOsava parikkhlnfi, Shfire ca anissito sufifiato auimitto ca vimokho 
yesam gocaro, ak&se, etc. 93. 

4 Uddnavarga XXIX. 25 translated in Bockhill, The Uddnavarga 
from the Buddhist Canon, p. 146. 
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In the S.B.E. edition of the Dhammapada, Max Muller’s 
rendering of these passages gives a definitely psychological 
twist to gocara, translating in 179 “the Awakened, the 
Omniscient” and in 92 “ who has perceived void and un¬ 
conditioned freedom.” This interpretation, though wander¬ 
ing far from literalness, may have been right in so far as 
Buddha's peculiar sphere of activity is predominantly his 
knowing, as we shall see in a moment. 

ii. The Range of a Buddha’s Knowledge 

We have considered the use of these various words in 
order to try to find the earliest Teachings toward any notion 
of Buddha’s having a particular scope or range, ideas which 
seemd to be closely related to the notion of his having a 
“field.” We found that the early Buddhists had no clearly 
defined concepts of this sort, but that ideas leading up to 
such formulations seemed to be implied in the use of terms 
like gocara and visaya. The problem of the range of Bud¬ 
dha’s knowledge they did however begin to discuss relatively 
early; phrases referring to the omniscience of the fully- 
enlightened One are familiar in the early Dhammapada and 
Suttanipdta. 

Dhammapada 353. Sabbavidu’ hamasmi. 

Suttanipdta 176. “the all-knowing, the wise.” (sa&- 
havidu sumedha.) 

344. “thou all-seeing.” (samantacakkhu). 

345. “thou all-seeing as the thousand-eyed 
Sakka of the gods.” 

And in the Questions of King Milinda 1 one of the principal 

1 Probably compiled, according to Rhys Davids (in the introduc¬ 
tion to The Questions of King Milinda and in the Preface to Dial. I) 
“at or about the time of the Christian era,” but perhaps going back to 
an earlier original (not earlier than the latter half of the second century 
B.o. when Milinda lived). It seems to bo now agreed that Milinda 
was the Greco-Bactrian king, Menander, mentioned by Strabo and 
Justin and described in a list of the Greek kings of Bactria as a King 
of the Yonakas reigning at Sagola. Sec Rhys David’s Introduction to 
his translation xviii ff. (SBE XXXV.) 
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“dilemmas” with regard to the Buddha is the problem of 
his universal knowledge. Apparently some unorthodox sects 
were teaching that he knew everything in one thought (eka- 
ksana-cittena) . The orthodox view is explained by Nagasena 
as follows: “Yes, Buddha was omniscient. But the insight 
of knowledge was not always and continually (consciously) 
present with him. The omniscience of the Blessed One was 
dependent on reflection.” But if he did reflect he knew’ 
whatever he wanted to know (I p. 154-160. Text 102 ff). 
Note that behind this answer lies the protest of developing 
Hlnay&na orthodoxy against any tendency toward Loko't- 
taravada. 

This problem of Buddha’s omniscience will prove to be 
of decided importance in the early history of the Buddha- 
k§etra. So it is particularly interesting to And the word 
khetta given in the fourth century b.o. Dhammasnngani 1 
as one of the received metaphors for the “sphere of vision”: 

“This that is sight, the sphere of sight ( cakkhayata - 
nam), the element of vision (cakkhudhdtu) , the faculty of 
vision (cakkhundriyam), this that is “a world” ( loko ), 
“a door” ( dvard ), “an ocean” ( samuddo ), “lucent” 
( pandaram ), “a field” ( khettam ), 2 “a basis” ( vatthum ), 

1 Dhammasangani §597. Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 173ff. 

3 This is the only metaphorical use of lchctta which I have lKsen 
able to find before Buddhaghosn. In the Sutta Nip&ta verses 75-79, 
the figure of ploughing is used in an ethical sense suggesting strongly 
that the "fruit of immortality" grows out of a field, but the word 
khetta does not nppear. (The word khetta docs appear later in this 
sutta, but in the sense of puHita khetta which certainly fails to carry 
ont the figure of the ploughing set forth so'effectively just before. 
The point was to develop virtue by cultivating one's own character, 
not to sow "roots of merit" by giving alms to another.) In impli¬ 
cation, it would mean something like character, a meaning which 
corresponds interestingly with a similar figure in the popular Chinese 
Yin Chxh Wen: "Unexpected blessings grow, ns it were, in a very 
actual field which can be ploughed and harvested. The heart, though 
spiritual and mysterious, yet possesses a solid, tangible soil, which can 

be tilled and watered" (p. 31). "The Buddhists-will never relax 

their vigilant guard over the heart, which will by degrees become pure 
and bright, free from evil thoughts and ready to do good. This 
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'etc.” Mrs Rhys Davids notes that “this and the fol¬ 

lowing similes will be quotations of metaphors applied 
to the senses in the Sutta Pifaka 

This psychological use of khetta, considered in relation 
to the problem of the limits of Buddha’s knowledge, is a 
more promising approach to the history of the Buddha- 
ksetra than the search for unexpressed implications in such 
vague words as gocara and visaya, though they are useful in 
showing us early premonitions of the notion of his having 
any sort of a range or scope. The problem of his knowledge 
points more directly to later ideas of the Buddha-ksetra, be¬ 
cause the concept of his omniscience had from the very 
first a distinct “cosmic reference.” He was not just vaguely 
“sabbavid,” but more particularly “lokavid,” 2 Indeed, it 
seems to have been in the realm of his knowledge that Bud¬ 
dha’s relation to the world was first discussed; in other 
words, his knowing of the world was probably the first 
formulated of his “cosmic relations.” Because he was com¬ 
pletely enlightened (Sambuddha) he must of course have 
known the whole world, all there was of it. All that exists 
comprised the object of his knowledge, his visaya (in the 
psychological sense of the word, with what practical and 
ethical implications we shall see further on). 

In a sense this involves the notion of limitation which 
we have been looking for: though the Buddha’s powers are 
limitless, still the extent of the existing world 8 does set 
enlightenment is called their most happy land.” (p. 35. Open Court, 
1906, tr. Cams and Suzuki.) 

* vatthum is given in the Pali Dictionary as "basis or ground, 
field, plot, site,"—a word nearly synonymous with khetta but even more 
literally "local." 

3 See c.g. M. i, 178; Dtgha iii, 76; S. i, 02; v. 167, 343; A. ii, 48. 

* But evon the whole world could not bound him—he was 
emphatically " Lokottara "—particularly in view of his omniscience. Tn 
this sense he was "lokottara" in the very earliest Buddhist thought, 
before the fantasies of popular mythology grafted themselves upon the 
Buddha-legend and made him "lokottara” in more spectacular and 
fantastic ways. But see above p. 214, for the distinction between the 
orthodox conception of his omniscience and the Lokottaravfldin’s inter¬ 
pretation. See Senart, La Ligende du Bouddha. 
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certain bounds to the range of his empirical knowing. That 
“range” is the whole world. (Then with the multiplication 
of the world-systems, speculation would be necessary to 
formulate more precisely the meauing of his “cosmic range,” 
perhaps involving real spatial limitation, but we are getting 
ahead of our story.) 

In the light of our suspicion that the visaya in the sense 
of a Buddha’s field of knowledge represents perhaps the 
first definite notion of his having any sort of a cosmic field, 
it is particularly interesting to discover, in the only Hlna- 
yfina reference to the Buddha-field which, so far as I can 
discover, has come down to us, the visaya-khetta as one of the 
three kinds of Buddha-khettasI The list appears in the cos¬ 
mological section of Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi Magga, where 
he enumerates the three kinds: 1 the jdti-khetta, or birth- 
field, which embraces ten thousand cakravalas or worlds 
and 2 which shakes at the coming to rebirth of a Tatlm- 
gata; the dnd-khetta or field of authority, which embraces a 
hundred thousand kotis (sic) of worlds, where there func¬ 
tions (vattati) the power of the various kinds of Pint; 8 and 
the visaya-khetia which is infinite and immeasurable, and of 
which it is said that as far as he may desire, there whatever 
the Tathagata desires (to know), that he knows. 4 

1 Bnddluikkctam nfinui tividhnm hoti: jfitikkhettnm, nnflkkhet- 
tnm, risnyakhottafi cn. Tntthn jdtiikhcttam dusnsnhnsau cnkkavfiln- 
pnriynntam hoti, yam TnthAgntnssn patisnndhiggnhnnAdisu kumpnti. 

AnOllchettam kojisatasahnssa cnkkavAlapnriynntain, yattha Ratann- 

suttam Khandhapnrittam, ete.ti imcsnm pairittftnum AnubhAvo 

vattnti. 

VisayaLkhetam annntam apnrimAnnm. Yam yftvatA vfl pnna Aknn- 
khcyyA ti ruttain, yattha yam yam TathAgato Aknnkhnti, turn turn 
jflnflti. (Via. M. 414). 

: See p.218-210 for discussion of cosmology involved hcTC. 

1 See below, p. 244. 

4 Hardy's version ( Manual of Buddhism, 1860, p. 2) supports our 
emphasis on the meaning of visaya as field of knowledge, even field of 
perception. Ho sets forth the threefold classification of the "Sakwala 
Systems": 

1. Wisayak-Sitra —the systems that appear to Buddha; 

2. Aghya-Sttra —the systems (100,000 kolas in number) that 
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It seems that back of this scholastic theory of the Bud¬ 
dha’s infinite visaya-khetta must He those early speculations 
about his omniscience, about the infinite scope of his knowl¬ 
edge, which it was that peculiarly made him Buddha, i.e. 
"enlightened.” 1 

Having explored the probable background of that phase 
of the Buddha-ksetra complex involved in the idea of a 
visaya-khetta, we must next inquire how the Buddha’s rela¬ 
tion to tins cosmic field was conceived. It may be well to 
know something about the nature of the world which com¬ 
prised the range of his knowledge, and something about the 
content of his knowing. What, in other words, is implied 
receive the ordinances of Buddha; 

3. Jammak-Sitra —the systems (10,000 in number) in which a 
Buddha may be born (between the birth in which he becomes a 
claimant for the Buddhnship, or a Bodhisattva, and the birth in 
which he attains the supremacy,) or iu which the appearance of a 
Buddha is known, and to which the power of pirit, or priestly ex¬ 
orcism, extends. 

Tumour's translation (in the J. As. Soc. Bengal, August 1838, p. 
GDI) explains the Jdtikhetta as "10,000 chakkawaldni (or regions to 
which his birthright extends) which are bounded by the Jdtik$etra 
belonging to the JAti Buddha; which is subject to do homage in this 
world to the Tathfigata on all occasions from the day of his being con¬ 
ceived in the womb of his mother." The last phrase quoted in Pali he 
renders: "Whatever the Tathflgata may vouchsafe, that he can accom¬ 
plish." 

1 This is supported by the use of vi^aya in DaSabhimika as the 
sphere of Buddha's omniscient knowledge, e.g. in the phrase sarvajfia- 
jhanavisaya (p. 3, 1.6). Cf p. 62, M. line 9: "BuddhajfiAnavisaya- 
koiaprflpta”. See also BodhisattvabhGmi (Ch. Vih&ra, edited with 
Daiabhiimika), p. 21, "Surpassing by the sphere of his own buddhi the 
range (of understanding in the wider sense) of all Srivakas and prat- 
yekabuddhas." The word is used also in a wider sense, e.g. .Dai. p. 8, 
P, where it apparently includes the sphere of the magical as well as 
intellectual powers of a Buddha: 

A rny from Sfkkyamnni’s flrnd-sheath illumines all the world-systems 
and audience-assemblies, suppresses suffering, puts down MAra-exist- 
ences and manifests "the power of the varieties or forms) of a Buddha- 
province." A similar use occurs Dai. p. 16 MM, line 4, and p. 85, line 
18. On p. 82, O. line 3-5, vi^aya seems to bo used just like our 'sphere’ 
or ‘realm’ in the simplest metaphorical sense: "passing beyond the 
realm of all worlds,... .passing beyond the realm of the divine....” 
Cf. BodhtsaMtia&hflmi, p. 6. line 28. 
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in calling him “lokavid”? Buddliaghosa gives a gloss on 
this word which succinctly sets forth its two aspects as 
probably conceived from very early times: 

He knows the characteristics of people—therefore lie 
knows the world of living beings in all respects, 1 and “by 
his infinite Buddha-knowledge (he) has known, under¬ 
stood, penetrated the infinite world-systems. Thus he lias 

known the spatial world in all respects.” Hence he 

is called lokavidv. 2 Vis. M. 207 (tr. II, 238). 

The “spatial world” in Buddhist cosmology of Bud- 
dhaghosa’a time was vastly different from the relatively 
small affair in which the early Buddhists believed. Bud- 
dhaghosa can, therefore, give us no help in understanding 
how they conceived the world which was Buddha s field of 
knowledge. They almost certainly had no notion of hund¬ 
reds of thousands of crores of world-systems, and they may 
not have believed in the existence of more than one (though 
the common and early Hindu belief in various heavenly 
worlds indicates a tendency toward pluralizing the cosmos). 

One “world-system” included this Saha-world with Mt. 
Meru in the center, encircled by the wall of mountains called 
Cakkavala (which later came to be the term for the whole of 
any one such world), lighted by one sun and moon and sur¬ 
rounded below and above by the various hells and heavens 
presided over by various divinities. 1 The whole scheme 

* For an illustration of how Buddha's all-knowledge included the 
karma of creatures, see the charming tale in Afivaghosu’s SHtrilamk&ra 
(Section 57, p. 283 ff. tr. by Hul»er) of how fcariputra turned away a 
would-be convert as hopeless, but the Compassionnto One knew that 
this man had a shred of good karma through once having cried "Adora¬ 
tion to Buddha!*’ when chased by a tiger. 8firiputra was not omnis¬ 
cient, says the SQtra, and could not penetrate the nature of things, for 
the principle of karma is very subtle. Buddha alone understands it 
"Lui, qui est l’omuiscience porsonniftee, 

Lui, qui est compatissant et affectueux, 

Lui, le Bouddha, traverse les trois mondes 
Pour chercher qu'il puissc convertir." 

1 Evam anantftni cakkavMfini, annnta lokadhltuyo Bhagavtt 
auantena BuddhafUlnenn avedi.afifidsi, pa^ivijjhi, evam assa okftsaloko 
pi sabbathft vidito; evam pi sabbath.1 viditnlokatttt loTcavidV. 
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divided into three realms of desire, form, and formlessness. 3 
Each such universe has its own four world-guardians, its 
own Brahma, 3 Indra (or Sakka), Mara, and all the other 
varieties of gods and spirits. 

Such was one 41 triple*world,” beyond which the imagi¬ 
nation of the early Buddhists probably did not go, especially 
since they were supposed 4 to reject, as futile, all discussions 
of the infinity or non-infinity of the universe. But cosmo¬ 
logical discussions soon found their way into Buddhism, and 
their picture of the make-up of the total cosmos soon out- 
reached the paltry ten-thousand world-systems which seem 
to have stood for the whole universe in the time of the earlier 
Nikdyas and the Jdtaka. We cannot say just when the 
larger round numbers came into use; by the time of the 
Ahguttara Nikdya the TisahassImaliasahassI-lokadhStu—the 
“Thrice-a-thousand, (i.e. 1000 3 ) Mighty Thousandfold 
World-System,” 3 seems to have become standard for the 
inclusive cosmos. According to the Anguttara 1 a Buddha 
can make his voice heard throughout this latter area (a 
thousand-million-lokadhatus). It is this “great chiliocosm” 

x See Przyluski, Brahma Sahdmpati, J. Aa., July-Scpt. 1924, p. 
155 for an interesting presentation of the idea that in the earliest Bud¬ 
dhist cosmology the gods were thought of as all on one celestial level, 
not separated into respective heavenly realms. The dividing up and 
assorting of this originally "relatively homogeneous heaven” into 
respective domains under the sovereignty of different gods w'ould, upon 
this theory, illustrate a tendency reflected also in the assigning of 
various regions of the universe to the sovereignty of different Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, a tendency which would have important implications 
for the history of the Buddhaksetra. But Professor Edgerton points 
out to me that the notion of different heavenly regions presided over 
by all sorts of celestial or supernatural beings, is certainly older than 
Buddhism in India. See BrhadSranyaka Dpani^ad 4, 3, 33 which men¬ 
tions a Gandhnrvn-world, Brahma-world, Prajfipati-world, etc. 

8 Kdmadh&tu, rfipadhfltu, arQpadhfitu. 

• In the same way later the Great Chiliocosm was supposed to 
have its BrahmA, who was called Mahl-Brahmft, as ho might well be! 

4 E.g. Dlgha i. 23. 6 M. La Vall6e Poussin’s article in ERE, 

"Cosmogony and Cosmology, Buddhist” should bo consulted for this 
whole subject. See especially p. 137b for the identification of this 
“gi^at Chiliocosm" with Buddha-ksetra. 
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which is later used as the equivalent of the Buddha-ksetra in 
its purely numerical cosmological use. (However many 
world-systems were supposed to make up the cosmos, each 
one, of course, has its sun and moon, its hells and heavens, 
its four Great Kings—Guardians of the four quarters—its 
Mara and Indra and Brahma). 

We shall return later to the bearing of this “growth” 
of the Buddhist universe upon the theory of multiple Bud¬ 
dhas and their Buddha-fields; for the present we are con¬ 
cerned with it only to make clear to ourselves as far as pos¬ 
sible what sort of a world and how inclusive a one the early 
Buddhists thought of Buddha as “knowing.” 

But having pictured to ourselves the primitive Buddhist 
world-view, it becomes apparent that we have not progressed 
very far toward understanding “Buddha’s field” or what 
is meant by calling the universe his “field.” As a mere 
static object of vision it has little meaning; we must know 
more about his relation to it and the way it was conceived 
as working. 

tit. The Implications of Buddha’s Knowledge 
of the Cosmos 

Probably the most remarkable fact about the Buddhist 
cosmos in its dynamic aspect, was the extent to which it was 
conceived as interdependent and closely knit together— 
whether it was thought of as embracing one lokadhatu or 
countless crores of them. Every part of it was linked to 
every other part; life in any one level was interchangeable 
with life in almost any other (though here as elsewhere facilis 
descensus applied); even without dying the sage could pass 
from realm to realm, and the ordinary person did in fact 
run the gamut of the many spheres of existence in the course 
of his repeated rebirths. The “chain” upon which it all 
hung together was Karma, the law' of moral causation, the 

1 Sec Anguttara i. 227-228 (Gradual Sayings I, 207) for the ex¬ 
planation of the make-up of the larger cosmic units. 
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law of retribution, impersonal and automatic and hence ab¬ 
solutely just in assuring to each the fruit of his deeds. This 
law binds the world, or the worlds, together. Having under¬ 
stood the workings of Karma and the dependence of all ex¬ 
istence upon this law of spiritual causation, one has under¬ 
stood the universe, however far it extends. One then knows 
the universe, and can control it. 1 The implications of this 
for Buddha’s power are far-reaching. He has seen things 
as they are; he has understood the whole world as it is, or 
rather as it works, for the essential point of his Enlighten¬ 
ment is the understanding of Karma and the universal 
moral causation involved therein. And the control which 
his understanding makes possible is, as we shall see below, 
the stopping of Karma. 

It is not without significance that in every version of 
the story it is the Twelvefold Paticcasamuppada or Chain of 
Dependent Origination which the Buddha is said to have 

1 This applies not only to the Buddha Sftkyamuni but to anyone 
who cau achieve the requisite knowledge. And the principle of control 
by knowledge holds good also for lessor degrees of understanding: early 
in his career the Sage is expected to acquire various sorts of "super¬ 
natural” powers (called significantly the "higher knowledges," abhi- 
jhd ):—notably clairvoyance and clair-nudience (which are known 
picturesquely in Pali ns the "deva-eye” and "deva-hearing”). At a 
further stage the Sage is believed to be able to cause the earth to shake 
by his meditations—a doctrine which may make it easier for us to 
understand in their Hindu as well as in their cosmic perspective the 
phenomenal powers of a Buddha. 

To us such manifestations belong in the realm of magic and crude 
supernnturalism, but on the basis of Buddhist beliefs about the world 
they arc in the deepest sense consistent with natural law, for since 
spiritual or moral causation is the basis of the working of the uuiverse, 
the Sage is simply using this power when he practises magical feats 
depending on the domination of matter by mind. 

All such knowledge is quite definitely practical; it is sought because 
it confers power—a purpose which seems to be characteristic of all 
Indian search for knowledge. To the Hindu, knowledge is most 
decidedly power; it is the most significant of human faculties—not as 
an end in itself, but ns a means of control, ns n menus of attaining 
other practical powers. This is true of all Hindu philosophy (see The 
Upani$ads: What do they Seek, and Why? by Franklin Edgcrton in 
JAOS, Vol. 49, 2, p. 97-121). 
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revolved in his mind and “completely realised” while sitting 
under the Bodhi tree. (See particularly Jat aka, Niddna 
Kathd p. 102.) This metaphysical doctrine about the work¬ 
ing of things is absolutely and primarily important in Bud¬ 
dhism. It is as knower of this sequence that Buddha is 
“Knower of the World,” 1 for all that lives is subject to and 
dependent upon this law for its very existences. 

All Dharmas are Dependent upon a Cause —that is the 
root-word of Primitive Buddhism, that is its basic meta¬ 
physics and theory of the universe. 

The reader will remember that whatever the Patic- 
casamuppada is quoted in Buddhist scriptures, the second 
and more significant part is always its statement in reverse, 
showing how “by the cessation of the saiiiskaras conscious¬ 
ness ceases” and so on up to “the cessation of birth, old age, 
death, grief, lamentation, sorrow, misery, and despair.” 

In this reverse statement of the chain of causation we 
see the practical and ethical implications of the metaphysical 
theory which we have just been considering. Buddha was; 

1 Cf. Dhammapada 419 where the content of the knowledge of 
the “Awakened” (Buddha) is described as concerned particularly with 
“The destruction and return of beings everywhere"—a concrete ex¬ 
pression of the invariable sequence put in abstract terms as tho cycle 
of rebirth of tho Pnticcasnmuppiida. This phrase in the Dhammapada 
might well be a gloss on “lokavid" which would probably be taken here 
in the sense of knowing the world of living creatures rather than of 
knowing the spatial world (see above, p. 218). But in the latter 
sense also, Buddha’s world-knowing means his knowledge of the order 
of causation, and in practice "the spatial world” meant little or nothing 
apart from living creatures. 

In astronomy, presumably, Buddha was not interested; a cold 
planet, if there were such a thing, would- interest him even less than a 
cold abstract metaphysical statement. But we must remember that 
there were no cold planets in the Buddhist universe; SQrya, the sun, 
for instance, was a living being in the chain of Karma; so also was 
Chandra, the moon. Hence it is perhaps meaningless to speak of 
Buddha's knowledge of the spatial world apart from the creatures 
inhabiting it. 

Cf. Dipavamsa I 69, where an uninhabited island comes into the 
story, and into Buddha's ken, only as a potential dwelling place for 
creatures. 
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from the beginning, not interested in pure metaphysics. The 
Pu^iccasamuppada as a cold abstract statement about reality 
would have made little difference to him. Emancipation, 
Release—these were what mattered, 1 * and these could be 
achieved only by stopping the workings of Karma,- (begin¬ 
ning as it did with ignorance and desire), and so cutting off 
the very roots of old age and all the other miseries that 
make life full of dukkha. 

Wherever the abstract law of causation is stated, the 
reverse statement is emphatically stated too: 

“Given That, This Comes to he; the rise of that makes 
this arise.” 

“If that comes not to be, this comes not to be; The 
Stopping of That Makes This Stop. 3 4 

In the Vinaya -1 the moral of this is pointed with peculiar 
insistence: 

“Whatsoever has Causally Arisen is What may he 
Stopped.” 

Concrete applications of this are interesting: 

“Neither self-made the puppet is, nor yet 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids to the contrary notwithstanding: She has 
done admirable service in emphasising the positive and in many cases 
joyous content of the salvation which the early Buddhists found, 
but we cannot follow her all the way. How far the negative phrase¬ 
ology is due to ‘‘monkish editing” is a far-rcaching question; here we 
can say only that though the monks may have overemphasised the 
negative side of the doctrine that came down to them—stressing retreat 
—still our knowledge of contemporary Indian thought makes it seem 
likely that salvation, however positive its content, will have been 
formulated in negative terms. 

* In quite another sense than the Platonic, virtue depends upon 
knowledge; here upon the knowledge of how to stop what is at the 
root of Bin and evil, for the uprooting of craving depends upon an 
understanding of the chain of causation more than upon moral effort 
to stop wanting things. Both processes enter in, but it is interesting 
to note the predominantly intellectual rather than ethical method of 
achieving salvation. 

8 K. S. II, 23, 45, 46, etc. Fur. Dial, II. 17. 

4 Vinaya Texts i. 146. 
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By other wrought is this ill-plighted thing. 

By reason of a cause it came to be; 1 
By rupture of a cause it dies away.” 

“So the five aggregates, the elements, 

And the six spheres of sense, even all these, 

By reason of a cause they came to her 
By rupture of a cause they die away.” 

And again: 

“Lo! when appear true doctrines to the saint 
Zealous and thoughtful, all his doubts dissolve; 

He knows that all Becoming is through Cause. 

Lo! when appear true doctrines to the saint 
Zealous and thoughtful, all his doubts dissolve; 

He knows the demolition of all cause.” 

Particularly arresting is the cosmic application of the 
Pour Truths : 3 

“The world (loko) hath been throughly understood 
by the Tathagata. From the world the Tathagata is 
wholly detached. 

The origin of the world hath been thoroughly under¬ 
stood by the Tathagata, and it hath been cast aside by him. 

The Cessation of the world hath been thoroughly 
understood by the Tathagata, and it hath been realised 
(sacchikaroti) by him; 

The Way leading to the Cessation of the world hath 
been thoroughly understood by the Tathagata, and hath 
been attained by him.” 

We see that understanding of the chain of causation 
constitutes the heart of Buddha’s knowledge, both of the 
world and of men; this constitutes his Dharma, his Truth: 
understanding in particular of how to stop the wheel of 
rebirth. This is implicit in the earliest Buddhist doctrine, 
but is hardly ever stated outright. In only one scripture, 

1 Hetum paticca sambhQtam lietubhangi nirujjhati. Samyutta i. 
134, $ 9. 5. 

* K. S. L p. 169. 

* Itivuttaka $ 112, tr. p. 131. Tr. by J. H. Moore in Columbia 
Indo-Iranian Series Vol. V. (1908). 
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so far as I know, is the Karma-causation basis of Buddha’s 
knowledge and Dharma, together with its practical implica¬ 
tions, set forth explicitly, and in a cosmic setting—in what 
might be called astronomical perspective. This one scrip¬ 
ture is the Kanina-Puinlanka, which we know only from 
the Tibetan, translated by F4er in the Annales du Musee 
Quintet (t. V. p. 160ff.). The most significant portion of 
the text is a dialogue between Buddha and Mahabrahma 
(the Hindu Creator, personified form* of the First-Cause) 
concerning the creator of the world. Mahabrahma had been 
under the illusion (common to his orthodox Hindu worship¬ 
pers: the humour in this dialogue is delightful) that he had 
created the world, but Buddha proceeds to ask him a long 
and very inclusive series of embarrassing questions. The 
course of this inquisition thoroughly roots up the “uncri¬ 
ticised assumptions” of Mahabrahma; it also contains some 
very interesting remarks about the relation of Buddha’s 
Dharma (which is the Truth he realised and hence practical¬ 
ly tlie same thing as the “knowledge” which they have been 
discussing) to the workings of Karina—particularly, of 
course, in suppressing them. The whole discussion is parti¬ 
cularly relevant to our larger subject as illuminating what 
is meant by calling the whole cosmos “Buddha’s domain.” 
It is all so pertinent that we shall quote from it at some 
length. 1 

“In the great thousand of three thousand world- 
systems- (hereafter Great Chiliocosm) Brahma and the 
great Brahma triumphant and invincible, who exercised 
over a thousand beings a sovereign power, said to them¬ 
selves : 

“ ‘It is by us that these beings have been made, by 
us that they have been made to appear; it is by us that 
the world has been created, by us... .made to appear.’ ” 

“When the Brahmas and Mahabrahma and the Loka- 
palas and Mahe$varas observed that their respective 

1 Annales du Musie Guimet, t. V. p. 160 ff. 

* For the make-up of this cosmic unit, see note on p. 219. 
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realms were plunged in darkness by the power of Buddha 
(because he was about to go into Nirvana) they were griev¬ 
ed. Then Mahabrahma asked himself what this meant; he 
looked over the great cliiliocosm and said to himself: 

“ ‘Who is the creator, the Lord, the all-powerful 
master of this great cliiliocosm? The Tathagata, Arliat, 
Buddha, perfectly accomplished (in knowledge) has arriv¬ 
ed today at Nirvana; for what reason do these incompre¬ 
hensible transformations, such prodigies, take place? It 
is surely the mark’of his Nirvana; it is his power which 
has produced all these manifestations.’ So Mahabrahma 
with his escort of numerous Brahmas, afflicted in his heart, 
hurried to where Buddha was, reverenced the Buddha, 
and asked for instruction as to how he should conduct 
himself and what he should learn. Buddha replied: 

“ ‘Brahma, at this moment you triumph over all.... 
you know all, you rule over a thousand beings—[or 
worlds]: well! if I were to say that it is by me that living 
beings have been made to appear, by me that the world 
was created... .would this proposition be true?* 

“BrahmS repiled: “It is true, Bhagavat; it is true, 
Sugata.’ 

“Buddha said: ‘Brahma, and you—by whom were 
you created?’ 

And the great Brahma replied absolutely nothing, not 
a sole word, and Bliagavata added: ‘At the time of the fire 
caused by the end of the Kalpa, when the great cliiliocosm 
was consumed, entirely consumed, consumed to being ut- 
terely, totally and completely, when all we reduced to 

being nothing more than a cinder, at that time_was 

that phenomenon your work, Brahma, and these trans¬ 
formations, were they your work?’ 

“Brahma replied: ‘No, Bhagavat.’ 

“Bhagavat asked: ‘Well! this earth which serves as a 
support for the mass of waters, while the waters support 
the wind, the wind supports the heaven, and while at the 
top at a height of 68,000 yojanas it all stays up without 
falling!—what do you think of all that? Is it you who 
have created that....?' 

“Brahma replied, ‘No, Blessed One.’ 

“Bhagavat returned: ‘Brahma, and the incomparable 
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realms of the sun and of the moon, in which the gods 
dwell in majesty; these majestic and incomparable realms 
of the gods, what do you think of their apparition, when 
all was in the void? Brakmii, was it by you that these 
things were created and made to appear, by you that they 
were endowed with their properties and their virtues?’ 

“Brahma replied: ‘No, blessed one.’ 

“Bhagavat returned: ‘And the spring, the summer, 
the autumn, the winter, the end of winter, the spring, 
these seasons, what do you think of them? [— etc.].. i. 
water, mirrors, reflections, moon, sun, stars, Qravakas, 
etc., earth, mountains, rivers, an Indra, a Brahma, the 
Lokapalas, men and beings not human, voices and sounds, 
and their echoes, perceptions and feelings in dreams, the 
fears and miseries of beings.... [etc.]... .And the good 
and bad sides of life.... diseases of various sorts.... 
hunger, and deserts and mirage and the middle Kalpa.... 
and the various griefs resulting from separation from 
loved ones... .is it you by whom these were created?’ 

“ ‘Brahma, are there not also various kinds of moral 
and immoral acts on the part of living beings, their lia¬ 
bility to suffering, hell, animal birth, the Yama-world, the 
chain of divine and human manifestations which proceed 
from a cause ... .bad actions.,. .desires... .and this law 
of the world, whose working is so disgraceful in all the 
world-systems and which consists in birth, old age, dis¬ 
content, unhappiness, the law in virtue of which all 
changes, all passes,_the law by virtue of which friend¬ 

ship and all joys are changed into their opposites.... 
these things again, Brahma, is it you who have caused 
them all to appear?’ 

“ ‘And ignorance, laziness... .whose presence causes 
people to surrender themselves to passion, to attachment, 
to hate, to folly, and which causes the accumulation of 
the fruits of one’s deeds to pile up—and the five phases 
by which one passes (from this life to another)—birth, 

death, departure, appearance, perishing-and the circle 

of the future which ever grows and where revolves the 
world with Brahma and the gods, creatures and ascetics, 
like a conjused web, like a muddled ball of thread, this 
circle in perpetual movement, by which one passes from 
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this world to the other, and from the other world to this; 
the ignorance produced by this circular notion, these 
things, what do you think of them? Was it you who 
created them ?' 

“ ‘No, Blessed One.’ 

“ ‘Very well, why did you have this thought: “it is 
by me that the world has been created”? 

“ ‘Blessed One, I had no sense: I have always kept the 
notions that I have arrived at and have not rejected them 
—so I am in error. In fine, Blessed One, since I have 
never heard in a consecutive fashion the discipline of the 
Dharma preached by the Tathfigata, I said to myself that 
it was by me that these beings had been created.... And 
now I ask the blessed Tathagata concerning the true and 
precise meaning of these matters.’ 

“ ‘ It is by Karma that the world has been created.... 
made to appear; by Karma that beings have been created; 
it is from Karma, arising from Karma as a cause that the 
distinctions (of being) come to be. 

“ ‘Arid why so? From ignorance arise the samskaras, 
from the samskaras consciousness, etc. Thus is produced 

this great mass of suffering-This being so, Brahma, if 

one suppresses ignorance, one suppresses all the rest—this 

great mass of suffering_and the intermediates. BrahmA, 

when Karma and Dharma are mixed with each other, be¬ 
ings are manifested and produced; when Karma and the 
Law are not mixed, beings are not produced; then nothing 
is produced, then there is no longer one w r ho acts or one 
who provokes action... .Brahma, it is thus that the Karma 
of this world disappears, that natural corruption disap¬ 
pears, that sorrow disappears (to give place to) the paci¬ 
fication of sorrow, (to deliverance, to absolute repose, to 
Nirvana. Yes, Brahmft, everything which is Karma is 
thus used up (Spuis6); everything which is moral corrup¬ 
tion is taken away, all that is suffering is appeared, all 
that is sickness is stopped; it is then complete Nirvana. 
And all this exists by the power of the Buddhas; it is by 
the properties and virtues conferred by the Buddhas that 
the Law itself, this Law has appeared. 

“ ‘Why so? You will say. Brahma, when the blessed 
do not appear, such a teaching of the Law does not appear. 
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When the blessed Buddhas appeal* in the world, then, in 
order to give calm, the categories of the Law are comple¬ 
tely taught, so profound, which scintillate in their depth, 
difficult to understand and to remember. So, in hearing 
it, beings subject to the law of birth, old age, etc., attain 
to complete freedom from birth, etc. 

“ ‘Yes, Brahma, it is thus; accordingly all component 
things 1 (or the samskaras) are like an image, none is 
eternal, they are fluctuating and changing... .they perish 
and undergo the law of change. That, Brahma, is what 
the Buddhas teach.... such are the properties and virtues 
(communicated by) the Buddhas. Even when the blessed 
Buddhas have entered into complete Nirvapa 2 and when 
their law is in the decline, it is still thus: all the com¬ 
ponents are like a reflected image; such is the principle; 
it is in this that their property and their virtue consist 

_It is because the Tathagatas know that all the saip- 

skaras are like a dream.... are without duration and 
subject to the law of change, it is for that reason that the 
Tathagatas teach that every component thing is nothing 
but a dream, etc. 

“ ‘When one has been instructed on this point.... 
when one has unravelled the characteristic signs, by these 
evident and obvious signs of causes and consequences one 
grasps the principle that the samskaras are without dura¬ 
tion and like a dream, etc. 

“ ‘Thus wise and learned men, recognising that things 
do not endure, become sad, and as a result of considering 
causes and consequences will leave their home and wander 

as religious mendicants-and will obtain Bodhi. Having 

seen in the water the disc of the moon...., whether the 
Tathagata has taught them or whether some other teacher 
than the Tathagata, having realised by their own intelli¬ 
gence that the saipskaras are like a dream, etc.they 

will leave home and_will obtain the fruit of Qrota- 

apatti.. .Sakrdagami.. .Bodhisattva.. .the Greater Vehi¬ 
cle . 

1 On the Samshrta dharmas —see p. 231. 

a Cf. Samyutta ii. 24. K. S. II. p. 21: “Whether... .there be an 
arising of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such arising, this nature 
of things just (evaf) stands, this causal status, this causal orderliness, 
this relateduess of this to that." 
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“ ‘Brahma, is it thus that one must understand what 
are the properties and virtues of the Buddhas: Brahmft, 
that by which creatures are wise, that by which one comes 

to say that the samskrtas-are like a dream, etc.so 

that having seen these signs one comes to be plunged in 
the greatest misery, that is the domain of the Buddhas, 
that is the property and the virtue of the Buddha. Born 
from a previous Karma and former actions, beings, by 
virtue of a pre-existing cause, must come to complete 
maturity; it is that which the law proclaims. When one 
has heard this word, one states that the saipskrtas are like 

a dream, etc.; then one does homage to the Tatluigata, 

one arrives at the perfect law. The beings who have learn¬ 
ed in the society of the blessed Buddhas to practise purity, 
or who in leaving home have come to grasp completely the 
bases of the teaching, they also, by this ‘enchainment* of 
causes and effects, say to themselves: the sarpskrtas are 

suffering, they perish_etc. Coming to reason in this 

fashion, believing because of this series of causes and 
effects, leaving home, etc., even although no blessed Bud¬ 
dhas had appeared in the world, nevertheless, thanks to 
the power qnd properties and virtues (communicated by) 
the Buddha, thanks to the roots of merit produced toward 
the Buddha, will come to obtain Bodhi. Brahma, it is by 
such deductions and thus that one must, know that the 
domain of Buddha exists. Brahma, this great ehiliocosm, 
Belonging to the Buddha, is the domain of Buddha** 

Having entrusted it to Brahma he tells him to follow 
the road of virtue and to have an understanding with 
Maitreya as he has had with him—Maitroya the compas¬ 
sionate who is to rule over the great ehiliocosm by the Law 
as the present Buddha has done. “ ‘Do you then, see to 
it that nothing shall be interrupted—neither these Ways 
of merit [“chemins" in the French translation] nor the 
Law of Buddha, the Dharma, the Order. And why 1 As 
long as the rule of virtue shall be perpetuated thus with¬ 
out interruption, the rule of Indra, Brahma, the Loka- 

palas, etc.will not be interrupted. Consequently, 

Brahma, this great thousand of three-thousand world- 
systems, the field of Buddha, Yes, of Buddha, I entrust 
it to you, Brahma’." 
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So the world is Buddha’s domain and belongs to the 
Buddha—but in precisely what sense? If it is only extinc¬ 
tion of the ordinary world which his Law “produces” what 
is left to be his domain ? What the Buddhas teach is, clearly, 
cessation of the cycle created by Karma, extinction of the 
pernicious “determinations” made to appear by Karma; but 
the logical result of this cessation would be a complete 
denuding of the world: is it this bare (and to us barren, 
though sorrowless) universe which is the Buddha’s domain? 
Three questions should help to clarify our perplexity: 

What is the content, if any, of what remains when 
Karma has been used lip ? 

What is the relation of this residue to the elements of 
existence in the ordinary world ? 

And, finally, what are the full implications of Dharma 
as here used? 

First, as to what remains over when Karma has been 
“used up.” This question must be considered concomitantly 
with the second one, for obviously if there are any factors 
in the world not dependent upon Karma, it is they which 
will survive when Karma has been utterly extinguished. For 
a formal answer to this question we must turn to technical 
Buddhist metaphysics. In the standard list of seventy-five 
dharmas in the Abhidharma Kota, seventy-two are samsJcrta 
—“composed”—put together (hence liable to change and 
dissolution); three are asamskrta —non-component, not sub¬ 
ject to change and hence eternal. These three are akasa and 
the two kinds of nirodha. 

This classification does little more than give us the 
formal background for our problem, leaving untouched the 
eternal question of the positive or negative character of 
Nirvana, an issue which we have touched upon in our first 
question. We may be able to shed some light upon it if 
we approach it from the angle of our second query, asking 
what exists (besides the Karmic chain) in the ordinary state 
of things. Now our text states that salvation consists in 
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the separation of Dharma and Karma, i.e. Dharma must 
have been there all the time! and Dharma will remain when 
Karma has been extinguished. Then Dharma must be synony¬ 
mous with the apparently negative concepts: Nirvana, paci¬ 
fication, extinction, etc. But Dharma lias a decidedly posi¬ 
tive content. Dharma is the one thing that is real, in fact, 
for the saiiiskrtas (as we are reminded almost ad nauseam!) 
are like dreams and reflected images and echoes. Observe, 
however, that it is not said that the saiiiskrtas are entirely 
unreal, but only that they are as echoes, images, dreams— 
figures which imply the existence of some Reality to be 
dreamed and echoed and reflected. This sounds extraordi¬ 
narily like the familiar language of Hindu thought, accord¬ 
ing to which the shifting wheel of birth and death, due to 
the workings of Karma, is but the illusory reflection of the 
one Imperishable Reality which is Brahman. 

It is extremely interesting to find these common Hindu 
ideas implied in this Buddhist text, particularly for their 
significance in the development of the Malnlyana. It has 
long been recognised that the Mahayana represents in large 
measure the re-absorption of Hindu ideas into Buddhism, 
but texts like this, illustrating intermediary stages in the 
process, are not often discovered. Particularly significant 
are the ideas about the Dharma implied in the Kurunu- 
Pundarika, for the notion of Dharma as the Reality underly¬ 
ing shifting phenomena and surviving their dissolution con¬ 
tains all the elements of the DliarmakSya doctrine 1 though 
this doctrine seems not to have been formulated at the time 
of the Karund-Pundarika. 

Most significant for future doctrine is the further state¬ 
ment that this cosmic Dharma “exists by the power of the 
Buddhas: It is by the properties and virtues conferred by 
the Buddhas that this Law itself, this Law has appeared.” 

1 For further discussion of this doctrine sec Chapter IV and 
Appendices. Note how the phrase "of the Buddhas" suggests a reach¬ 
ing toward the notion of a Buddha-principle in the universe. 
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The Buddhas are the ultimate basis of what is Real iu the 
universe. This is the profound meaning which is implied 
in the Karunupwtidarika in calling this great thousand of 
three thousand world-systems the domain of Buddha, the 
field of Buddha. 

This belief involves assumptions about the relation of 
Buddha to the universe which go far deeper into metaphysics 
than the Hmayana belief in the world as object of his knowl¬ 
edge. There lie was set over against the world as its 
knower; here “the Buddhas” arc part of the fundamental 
Reality of the world itself, or rather the world is part of 
their Reality. The world belongs to them. 

Our third question on the full implications of Dharma 
has been partially elucidated in the discussion of the other 
two. It remains to remind ourselves of its more limited use 
as the Teaching of the Buddhas,—the Truth about the 
universe which they realised. Even in tliis sense Dharma 
is ultimately identified with cosmic law, as suggested in the 
following picturesque statement of the dependability of 
Buddha’s “word,” comparing it with the most regular and 
dependable sequences in the realm of “natural causation”: 1 

120. “As a clod cast into the air doth surely fall to the 

ground, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

121. “As the death of all mortals is sure and constant, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 

everlasting. 

1 C£. BhaisajyaguruvaidUryaprabharSja Sfitra (£&*$. 174. tr. 170) 
■where the Word-of the Buddha# is said to be even more depeudable 
than nature: 

“Yonder sun and moon, so mighty aud strong, might 
fall to earth; 

Sumeru king of mountains might move from his place. 

But the -word of the Buddhas could not fail.” 

The teachings of the Buddha seem to be synonymous in this passage 
with the profound Buddha-gocara: 
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. 122. “As the rising of the sun is certain when night has 
faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

123. “As the roaring of a lion who has left his den is 

certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 
everlasting. 

124. “As the delivery of women with child is certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and 

everlasting.” 1 

The idea of Dharma as the way to emancipation, we 
have seen in studying the practical implications of Buddha's 
knowledge, how understanding of the causal chain is neces¬ 
sary for release. The understanding is, of course, Dharma. 
As we read in the Karuna-Pundarika: 

“That by which creatures are wise, that by which 
they realise that all samskrta are like nothing but a 
dream,” etc .—“that is the domain of the Buddhas .” 

It is interesting to find this idea in a relatively early 
Hlnayana work—the Samyutta —where the conception of the 
reality of the world being based or found upon the Buddha 
is expressed in a positive but quite abstract form: 

“For us, Lord, things have the Exalted One as their 
roots, their guide, their resort.” 2 (KS II. 133) 

This conception is clearly not confined to the Malmyana. 
Its roots go back much earlier, as we have just seen; but 
in the Malmyana this conviction was given concrete form 
in the series of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who represented 
—to use the term made popular by Professor Whitehead— 
a “concrescence” in personal form of the eternal Buddha- 

1 J&tala tr. p. 18. This and other passages quoted from tho 
Nid&na-lcatM are from Rhys Davids’ translation in Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Vol. I. 

2 Bhagavavm filaid no bhaute dhatnmd bhngnvaunettika bhaga- 
vampatisara^fl. (5. ii. 198, xvi, 3, 5.) 
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principle which is the basic reality of the universe and 
which is ever active in the world bringing creatures to en¬ 
lightenment. 

B. As Sphere of His Benevolent Influence 

This magnificent Buddhist faith in the essential Bud- 
dlia-ness of “things”—this confidence that the fundamental 
reality or “nature of things” is working toward universal 
enlightenment, 1 must have given great dignity and courage 
to man’s struggle for full realisation of the truth. In the 
light of this belief we can better sense how the occasional 
“concrescence” of this universal Buddha-principle is in the 
fullest sense a cosmic event: cosmic in its cause, since it 
arises from the cosmic Enlightenment-nature; cosmic in its 
result, in that it forwards by concrete teaching and preach¬ 
ing the enlightening of creatures. It is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing to us to realise how literally the appearance of a Buddha 
is thought of as a cosmic event; how it is classed, for in¬ 
stance, with the destruction of world-systems in the “Great 
Proclamations,” as told in the Avidure Nidana of the 
Nidana Kathd of the Jdtaka: 2 

“It was when the Bodisat was thus dwelling in the 
city of Delight, that the so-called ‘Buddha proclamation’ 
took place. For three such 'Proclamations’ ( Halahalan ) 
take place on earth. These are the three: When they re¬ 
alise that at the end of a hundred thousand years a new 
dispensation will begin, the angels called Lokabyuha, with 
their hair flying and dishevelled, with weeping faces, 
wiping away their tears with their hands, clad in red 
garments, and with their clothes all in disorder, wander 
among men, and make proclamation, saying, 

“ ‘Friends, one hundred thousand years from now 
there will be a new dispensation; this system of worlds 
will be destroyed; even the mighty ocean will dry up; 
this great earth, with Sineru [sic.] the monarch of moun- 

1 Though the enlightenment does involve first a negative cessation 
of the naturul world. 

* Rhys Davids tr. p. 58-59. JUtala I, p. 47-48 in FausbSll's 
edition. 
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tains, will be burned up and destroyed; and the whole 
world up to the realms of the immaterial angels, will pass 
away. Therefore, 0 friends, do mercy, live in kindness, 
and sympathy, and peace, cherish your mothers, support 
your fathers, honour the elders in your tribes.’ 1 This is 
called the proclamation of a new Age ( Kappahaldhahin .) 

“Again when they realise that at. the end of a thou¬ 
sand years an omniscient Buddha will appear on earth, 
the angel-guardians of the world ( lohapdladcvatd ) go 
from place to place and make proclamation, saying, 
‘Friends, at the end of a thousand years from this time 
a Buddha will appear on earth.* This is called the pro¬ 
clamation of a Buddha (Buddha-halahalan).”- 

It is particularly because of the tremendous significance 
for the cosmos in terms of the enlightenment to result from 
it, that the coming to birth of a Buddha is welcomed with 
such manifestations of joy on the part of all creatures. So 
the Suddha angels are declared in Axvaghosa’s Buddhacurita 
to have rejoiced at the birth of Buddha “with no selfish or 
partial joy, but for the sake of religion,—because creation 
was now to obtain perfect release.’* (P. 297 of Beal’s tr.) 3 

Not only creatures but the very earth itself participates 
in the cosmic joy. As we read in the Jdtaka (Niddnakathd 
—tr. p. 64) : 

“Now at the moment when the future Buddha made 
himself incarnate in Ills mother’s womb, the constituent 
elements of the ten thousand world-systems quaked, and 
trembled, and were shaken violently.’’ 

If we had not been warned beforehand, we might have 
expected that only one cakkavaja, that in which the Buddha 
actually appeared, would shake at his arrival, but we re- 

1 Note the simple pre-Buddhist tribal morality inculcated herel 
The Buddha-lmiahnlan would seem to have been tacked on to an old 
doctrine. 

* The third kind of proclamation is the cakkavattihaWhalan or 
proclamation of a universal-emperor. 

* In The World's Great Classics, ed. Dwight, Stoddard, Marsh, 
etc. Volume entitled Sacred Bools of the East. 
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member that according to Buddhagliosa even the birthfield, 
the Jati-khetta, which shakes at the coming to rebirth of a 
Buddha, embraces ten thousand world-systems. But it will 
be noticed that “the ten thousand world-systems” seems to 
mean something rather different in Buddhaghosa from what 
it means in the Jdtaka. In the Visuddhi Mugga it is 
obviously a relatively small group—a sort of aggregate 
unit—in a cosmos consisting of infinite world-systems. In 
the J at aka it is quite otherwise. There the phrase the “ten 
thousand world-systems” seems quite clearly to cover the 
whole cosmos. I have not found anywhere in the Jdtaka 
any mention <q£ more than ten thousand lokadhatus or cak- 
kavajas as making up the cosmos, and the use of the phrase 
in the quoted passage from the Niddna Kathd and through¬ 
out the Jdtaka makes it seem evident to me that this was a 
round number signifying the whole of the universe. It 
follows then that the compiler or authors of the Jdtaka 
thought of the whole universe as shaking at the appearance 
of a Buddha. Their cosmos included 10,000 world-systems, 
—and all 10,000 shook; the whole cosmic scheme naturally 
joined in the general rejoicing! Why then does Buddha¬ 
ghosa, whose cosmos includes crores of world-systems, limit 
the earthquaking to 10,000 worlds—a mere infinitesimal sec¬ 
tion of the grand cosmos which had by his time come to be 
standard even in Illnayana orthodoxy? 

The conjecture seems to me unavoidable that from the 
time when “the ten thousand world systems” meant the 
total universe, some standard phrases about the shaking of 
the ten thousand cakkavalas at the birth of Buddha 1 had 

1 Standardization of “jSti-kliettn” as equivalent to 10,000 world- 
systems (or 10 chiliocoaras) in n purely numerical Benae is shown in 
Parafnatthadtpdni (Petnvatthu Commentary, by DhammapQla) III, 
138: "The divinities from 10 lokndhiitus having assembled,” it is said, 
"from jfttikhettas so called, (that is) from 10,000 cakknvlljas (literally 
from 10 "thou8and-cakkavaja8” or chiliocosms), the gods of the realms 
of desire nud the Brahma-divinities,” etc. Dasnsu lokadhAtusu sanni- 
patitvftua devata ti jfltikhcttnsafifiitcsu dasnsu Cakkartllasnhassesu kltma- 
vacaradevata brnhmadevatnea.... 
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been imprinting themselves upon the tenacious memories of 
Buddhist monks, who did not always ponder deeply the 
meaning of the rigamaroles which they passed on into oral 
tradition (than which no form of orthodoxy is more con¬ 
servative). Thus in later days when the Buddhist cosmos 
had expanded, there will still have survived the hoary phrase 
about ten thousand cakkavalas shaking at Buddha’s birth I 
It was never the way of Buddhism to reject old and ap¬ 
parently inconsistent tranditions—it kept them all, giving 
them if necessary new meanings. So Buddhaghosa, having 
probably heard in his youth this old tradition that ten thou¬ 
sand world-systems comprise the area—or “field”—which 
shakes at Buddha’s birth, not realising how the contents of 
the universe had “grown” since the time when that old tra¬ 
dition first took root, will have fitted the phrase as he knew 
it into his scheme, with the result that we have seen above. 

The shaking of these ten thousand worlds was only 
the beginning of the mighty cosmic eclat which heralded the 
Buddha’s incarnation: 1 

“The Thirty-two Good Omens also were made mani¬ 
fest. In the ten thousand world-systems an immeasurable 
light appeared. The blind received their sight (as if from 
very longing to behold this his glory). The deaf heard 
the noise. The dumb spake one with another. The crook¬ 
ed became straight. The lame walked. All prisoners 
were freed from their bonds and chains. In each hell the 
fire was extinguished. The hungry ghosts received food 
and drink. The wild animals ceased to be afraid. The 
illness of all who were sick was allayed. All men began 
to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and elephants trumpet¬ 
ed gently. All musical instruments gave forth each its 
note, though none played upon them. Bracelets and other 
ornaments jingled of themselves. All the heavens became 
clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly for all. Rain 
fell out of due season. Water, welling up from the very 
earth, overflowed. The birds forsook their flight on high. 

* Cf. the expectations of a reign of kindliness and cosmic bloom 
at the birth of a divine child, expressed in Vergil's Messianic (IVth) 
Eclogue and in Deutero-Isaiah. 
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The rivers stayed their waters’ flow. The waters of the 
mighty ocean became fresh. Everywhere the earth was 
covered with lotuses of every colour. All flowers blossom¬ 
ed on land and in water.... The ten-thousand world- 
systems revolved, and rushed as close together as a bunch 
of gathered flowers; and became as it were a woven wreath 
of worlds, as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of 
garlands, or as a sacred altar decked with flowers.” 
(, Jutaka, Nicldnakathd tr. p. 64.) 

Now this cosmic eclat cannot, obviously, be thought of 
as entirely a conscious reaction to the appearance of a Bud¬ 
dha : it is rather the almost automatic reaction of all things 
to his beneficent influence. Not only is he the one who is to 
realise the way to emancipation; not only will he proclaim 
that way “for the welfare of gods and men,” but lie 
irradiates such a beneficent influence that within its range 
evil ceases now, and creatures become benevolent. It is by 
virtue of Buddha’s Dharma that men learn how, consciously, 
to overcome hate and delusion and death, and it is only a 
slight extension of this belief, in mythological garb, to say 
that at his mere coming to birth these miseries are tem¬ 
porarily, as it were in anticipation, suppressed. Even at 
the prophesy of his future attainment of Buddliahood 
similar miracles take place—foretastes for a day of what 
can be accomplished for ever with the knowledge of his Law: 

“All flowers blossom on land and sea, 

This day they all have bloomed, verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

“In hell the fires of ten thousand worlds die out, 

This day these fires are quenched, verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

“Then diseases are dispelled and hunger ceases, 

This day these things are seen, verily thou shalt be Bud¬ 
dha. 

“Then Desire wastes away, Hate and Folly perish, 
This day all these are dispelled, verily thou shalt be Bud¬ 
dha. 
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“Then walls, and doors, and rocks are no impediment, 
This day they have melted into air, verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

“At that moment death and birth do not take place, 
This day these things are seen, verily thou shalt be Bud¬ 
dha.” (Nidunukafhd §91-116, Jutuka, tr. p. 1G-17). 

It is Buddha’s Dharma which makes a Utopia pos¬ 
sible at all, and so even the anticipation of Ills Enlighten¬ 
ment causes the world to appear as a Utopia for a short 
space of time; and his first physical appearance on earth in 
his mother’s womb starts tiie beneficent influences working. 
These fanciful descriptions of cosmic fail at express in mytho¬ 
logical form what the coming of Buddha means to the world; 
but the mythological form was probably not consciously 
elaborated by adoring Buddhists. It represents, rather, a 
quite literal belief in the possibility of what we should call 
magical inversions of the natural order of tilings, but which 
to the Buddhists seem quite rational and explicable within 
the total scheme of things because the appearance of a Bud¬ 
dha is a sort of irruption of the spiritual power which is in¬ 
calculably superior to matter and the ordinary modifications 
of matter. It is then in the deepest sense “natural” that 
wonders should occur in the physical world at the ap¬ 
pearance of a Being who is absolutely without equal among 
gods or men. lie incarnates the true Reality of the world; 
is it then strange that the world should alter its ordinary 
course when he appears in it? There is in all common 
humanity a tendency to build up myth around the birth of 
its gods and to express the greatness of the occasion by a 
cosmic 6clat and inversion of normal order: the Buddhists 
simply have a better metaphysical basis for this sort of myth 
than have other religions which have done just the same 
thing. The reader may remember the story (charmingly 
retold by Selma Lagerlof in her “Christ Legends”) of how 
wild animals and even spears and arrows refused to do 
any injury on the night of Christ’s birth. This tale illus- 
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trates almost exactly the same half-magical notion of the 
benevolent influence of the Great Being—thought of often 
literally as a sort of physical emanation. 

This “range of benevolent influence” expressed in the 
jati- and also, as we shall see, in the Igi-klietta, is quite 
different from the range of the Buddha’s knowledge which 
we considered first (and which was probably the first kind 
of “field” he was thought of as having). The visaya-khetta 
represents an abstract and intellectual relationship to the 
world, common to all the Buddhas and including all the 
known universe with its one or ten or infinite world-systems. 
The “range of beneficent influence” on the contrary repre¬ 
sents a concrete, almost physical (realty spiritual, due to 
beneficent moral or spiritual causation, but thought of as a 
physical) relationship of a particular Buddha to a limited 
range of world-systems. The personal presence of a Buddha 
(somewhere within ten thousand world-system!) is indis¬ 
pensable to this kind of influence, whereas, as stated in the 
Karund-Puncjanka, 1 “even when the blessed Buddhas are 
entered into complete Nirvana and their Law is in the de¬ 
cline, it is still thus in this matter: all component things 
are like a reflected image; such is the principle; it is in this 
that their property and their virtue consist”—that is, the 
whole universe is still in an intellectual and metaphysical 
sense the domain of the Buddhas in that it is truly re¬ 
presented by their Dharma which alone leads to the cessa¬ 
tion of ill and to the attainment of Nirvana. Quite other¬ 
wise with the sphere of a Buddha’s beneficent influence: 
when he disappears it is overcome by grief : 2 

“Dans le temps oh le Tathagata vint de se coucher 

.en ce temps-l& dans le grand millier de trois mille 

regions du monds les arbres, les herbes, les branches des 
arbres, les bois, les forets, tout autant qu’il y en -a, se 
tournant du cot6 ou s’accomplisse le Nirvana du Tathfi- 

1 See above, page 229. Based on Anguttara i, 286, § 134.(Gradual 
Sayings, I, 264-265.) 

* KarunA-Pundartka, tr. F6er, Mus6e Guimet Annnles t. V. p. 160. 
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gata, s’inclinSrent profoundement avec empressement et 
respect, et se tournerent vers lui en se penchant. 

“Dans le grand millier de trois mille regions du 
monde, les fleuves, les cours d’eau, les citernes, les lacs, 
les etangs, les sources, les reservoirs, les lotus rouges qui 
suivent le courant, tout autant qu'il y en a, benis (Tib. 
“byin” corresponding to Skt. adliistlnma) et douSs par 
la puissance du Douddha, cessment de couler....la 
lumi^re du soleil et de la lune, des tftoiles, des pierres 
pr£cieuses, du feu, les vers luisant, toutes les choses qui 
ont l’£clat, tout cela par la puissance du Bouddha cessa 
d’etre visible et de briller; tout perdit se clart£, sa magni¬ 
ficence et sa splendeur.” 

This is but a mythological clothing of the Buddhist 
feeling that all the splendor of the world lias vanished with 

the death of the Tathagata-In Asvaghosa’s BuMhacarita 

the same feeling is beautifully expressed in its philosophical 
and cosmic perspective but quite without entering any realm 
of supernatural or magic: 

“This world was everywhere asleep, when Buddha 
setting forth his law caused it to awake; but now he has 
entered on the mighty calm, and all is finished in an 
unending sleep. For man’s sake he had raised the stand¬ 
ard of his law, and now, in a moment, it has fallen; the 
sun of Tathilgata's wisdom spreading abroad the lustre of 
its ‘great awakening,’ increasing ever more and more in 
glory, spreading abroad the thousand rays of highest 
knowledge, scattering and destroying all the gloom of 
earth, why has the darkness great come back again ? His 
unequalled wisdom lightening the three worlds, giving 
eyes that all the world might see, now suddenly the world 
is blind again, bewildered, ignorant of the way; in a 
moment fallen the bridge of truth that spanned the rolling 
stream of birth and death, the swelling flood of lust and 
rage and doubt, and all flesh overwhelmed therein, forever 
lo6t.” (S. Beal tr., op. cit. p. 449.) 

The positive reaction to Buddha’s appearance—i.e., the 
positive side of his influence upon the world—was probably 
believed in more literally than the abnormal manifestations 
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at his death, for these latter are little more han a fanciful 
or metaphorical garb for deep grief and loss, while, as we 
suggested above, belief in the cosmic eclat at Buddha’s birtli 
contains magical as well as metaphorical elements which lie 
deep in the undug history of human thinking. The magical 
element—that is, the belief is a sort of physical influence 
irradiated from the Buddha’s person, is illustrated signi¬ 
ficantly in the description of what happens when Buddha 
enters a city. On a small scale there occurs an 6clat and 
universal benevolence similar to what happened in the ten 
thousand world-systems when Buddlia first appeared in 
them! 

“And thus, being arrived at the city, he touched with 
his foot the threshold of the gate. Immediately the earth 
trembled six times.’’ 

(Verses by the reciter): “The earth which has the 
ocean for its wall as well as the mountains and cities, 
everything everywhere leaped and shook when the MUNI 
had touched the doorsill with his foot. When he enters 
thus into the city, men and women obtain the pure faith; 
in the city everything transforms itself like the waves of . 
the sea when the wind blow's: everything gives forth such 
a harmonious sound as had never been known in the world 
before. When the Buddha entered the city, the hills be¬ 
came level; there was no more gravel or rubbish; thorns 
and ordure disappeared entirely from the earth; the blind 
saw, the deaf heard, the mute spoke. The envious changed 
their ways, the foolish became sensible, the poor became 
enriched;"the sick were cured; all the instruments of music 
resounded without being played... .The light which tlie 
Buddha projects radiates into the world like a hundred 
suns; it illumines everything within and without with a 
clarity like the colour of gold. The light which the Bud¬ 
dha spreads about eclipses the sun and moon. Radiating 
on creatures, it refreshes them and delights them in great 
measure; just as when one waves sandal-wood over the 
fevered, there is not one of them who is not satisfied 
(apaise) with it.’’ 1 

1 A^okdvaddna: A-yu-Wang Tchouan, Avad&na de la Terre, (cf. 
Divyavadilna p. 364-365) from J. Przyluski, Le Ltgende de VEmpereur 
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What the first appearance of the Buddha did to the 
whole world, his entry into a particular city does to the 
powers of nature and to the human beings therein. This 
seems to imply a very literal and spatial notion of the Bud¬ 
dha’s influence, which is apparently thought of as pervad¬ 
ing a certain area about his person. 

We are reminded of primitive ideas of influence as a 
sort of physical emanation which is the endowment of beings 
more highly empowered than their fellows with Mana, or 
powers of black magic. Such ideas are closely bound up 
with the notion of moral causation which we found centrally 
important in the Buddhist theory of the world. We shall 
continue to find in Buddhist thought examples of this kind 
of primitive thinking. 

Tins really magical notion of a physical sphere of bene¬ 
ficent influence seems to lie back of the Buddhist concept 
of Pirit, which is significant for our study because Bud- 
dhaghosa’s second kind of khetta—the Ana-klietta—(which 
embraced 100,000 kotis of eakkaviijas) was characterised as 
the realm within which functioned the power of the various 
Parittds. Now parittd is a “warding-charm” or protection 
—a way of keeping off evil by the exercise of benevolence 
combined with a formula or some magic object. 1 

And the benevolence is thought of as belonging not to 
the person in danger but to the Buddha, as is shown con¬ 
vincingly by the Canda Pirit Sutta from the Samyutta 
(translated by Gogerly in his interesting section on Pirit in 
“Ceylon Buddhism ” and K. S. I, 71). When the moon is 
seized by Rahu (the demon of Eclipse), she takes refuge in 
the Buddha as “conquering” and “free from evil.” Bud¬ 
dha thereupon addresses Rahil: 


Acola dans les Textea Indiens ct Chinois. (Mus6e Guimct Annalea, t. 
32) p. 225-226. Ct. Ch. II, Avadftnn du Roi A^oka, for what happens 
when Buddha touches the earth with his foot. Sec also Vimalakirti 
quotation on lost page of chapter IV. 

* Which works like our rabbit's, foot, or the Italian crooked bow 
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“Riiliu! Canclu has taken refuge in the holy Tathu- 
gata. Release Canda! Buddha compassionates the 
world!” 

If he had not released Canda, the text tells us, Rahu’s head 
would have split. 

In the Milinda (II, 215. text 152) the results of the 
use of Paritta are set forth in language reminding us of 
what happens at the Buddha’s birth: Snakes won't bite, 1 
robbers won’t harm, etc. 

‘‘When Pirit has been said over a man, a snake, ready 
to bite, will not bite him, but close its jaws—the club which 
robbers hold aloft to strike him will never strike; they 
will let it drop, and treat him kindly—the enraged ele¬ 
phant rushing at him will suddenly stop—the burning 
fiery conflagration surging towards him will die out—the 
malignant poison he has eaten will become harmless, and 
turn to food—assassins who have come to slay him will 
become as the slaves who wait upon him—and the trap 
into which he has trodden will hold him not.” 

A paritta fails through the obstructions, of Karina, or 
of unbelief—another reminder of Buddhist belief in moral 
causation. 

Buddhaghosa apparently believed that around the Bud¬ 
dha to the distance of so many world-systems there is a 
pervading moral force which protects those who take refuge 
in it. The power of Pirit is effective within that region, 
but not outside it. The power seems to rest in the beneficent 
influence of Buddha, which is ready as it were to be crys¬ 
tallised upon call. 2 It pervades 100,000 kotis of world- 
to ward off the evil eye, though our charms are in theory more purely 
magical. 

1 Cullavagga v. 0, only alleged use of word Paritta by the Buddha 
of charm against snake bite. 

* Cf. the Mahayina idea of the availability of Buddha’s merit 
to all in his field. (Sec Chnpter II.) Transfer of merit becomes one 
of the most characteristic ideas connected with the Buddha-k$etra. 
A Buddha's merit helps to “save" all those in his field. Recognition 
is due to Messrs. Schneider and Friess for being probably the first ta 
call attention to this association. Religion in Various Cultures, p. 154 
(N.Y., Winter 1932). 
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systems; there must be a Buddha somewhere within that 
distance of the creature in need of protection if the Paritta 
is to work! 

Just why Ana-khetta would be supposed to embrace 
this precise (!) number of cakkavfijas I cannot imagine, un¬ 
less, along the line of our former reasoning, this round num¬ 
ber represents the next stage after the 10,000 in the growth 
of the Buddhist universe, and may perhaps mark the period 
when the theory of Pirit and ana-khettas was first committed 
to memory. 

This Buddha’s field of authority (or dnd-khctta), with 
its curious magical associations, is obviously more closely 
connected with the Jati-khetta and its cosmic eclats than 
with the more psychological and philosophical Visaya-khetta 
(field of knowledge) which we dealt with first. The ana- 
khetta is more magical and physical than the visaya-khetta 
and has less to do with “cosmic perspective” (though as we 
have already seen it did concern the sun and the moou!). 
It is particularly interesting as an illustration of the way 
Buddhism took to itself popular charms and exorcisms, but 
this does not concern us here except to provide a background 
for understanding other kinds of magic power and emana¬ 
tions and other illustrations of spiritual causation which 
shall concern us in the next chapter in connection with Bud¬ 
dha’s relation, as lokandtha, to the creatures in his “field.” 

(To be continued ) 


Teresina Rowell 



DIE SPUREN DES BUDDHISMUS IN CHINA VOll 
KAISER MING, NEBST EINER BETRACHTUNG 
UBER DEN URSPRUNG UND DIE 
BEDEUTUNG DES “CHIN-JEN”. 

VORWORT. 

Die Frage, wann der Buddliismus in China eingefiihrt 
wurde, ist nicht nur fur die allgemeine Geschichte Chinas 
und die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Buddhismus iiberhaupt 
von grosster Bedeutung, sondern bei dieser Untersuclning 
ergeben sich zahlreiehe weitere Fragen, die sich z. B. auE 
den Yerkchr zwischen China, Zentralasien und Indien, auf 
gewisse Probleme der chinesischen Kulturgeschichte sowie 
auf die Entstehung der buddhistischen Kunst und einzelner 
buddhistischer Texte (Sutras) u. s. w. bezielien. Die am 
weitesten verbreitete Tradition bringt die Emfiihning des 
Buddhismus in China bekanntlich mit einer Gesandtscliaft 
in Zusammenliang, die der Kaiser Ming (lyj'Ti?) der spiiteren 
Han-Dynastie im Jahre 61 n. Clir. 1 auf Grund eines 
Traumes, -\vorin ihm Buddha erschienen sein soil, naeh 
Indien schiekte und die sechs Jahre spater (67 n. Ckr.) von 
dort mit buddhistischen Schriften und einigen Monchen 
zuriickkehrte. In einer methodisch ausgezeiehneten Arbeit 
hat der franzosische Sinologe H. Maspero 2 die Entstehung 
dieser Traum-Erzahlung und ihrer einzelnen Bestandteile 
untersucht und gezeigt, dass das Ganze nichts weiter ist als 
eine Legende ohne jeden liisorischen Wert. Masp&ro hat 
sich in jener Arbeit damit begniigt, das bisher angenommene 
Datum der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in China als unhalt- 
bar nachzuweisen; seine Ausfiihrungen verlangen aber eine 
Erganzung nach der positiven Scite hin. 

Ob die oftizielle Einfuhrung des Buddhismus zur Zeit 
des Kaisers Ming tatsachlich durcli die Traumerscheinung 
eines “Chin-jen (4fcA) 8 veranlasst wurde, ist naturlich sehr 
zweifelhaft. Andererseits ist es durchaus moglich, dass der- 
bereits friiher eingedrungene-Buddhismus erst von der Zeit 
* Viertes Juhr Yung-p'inR 

a Vgl. H. Maspfcro, “L© Sougo et l’Ambassade de l’Empercur 
Ming” (Bulletin de l'£cole fran^aise d'Extrtmc-Orient, 1910). 
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des Ming-ti ab sich staatlicher Furderung erfreute, zuraal da 
die amtlielie ehinesisclie Geschiclitschreibung damals zum 
ersten Mai von Buddhismus Notiz nahm. Eine Religion 
kommt aber, wie wir an vielen Beispielen der Weltgeschichte 
seben kbnnen, niclit imrner auf offiziellen Wagen in em Land, 
uni sich dort auszubrciten. fc$o erliebt sich auch beun Bud¬ 
dhismus die Frage, wann diese Religion tatsachlich in China 
Eingang gefunden hat. 

Die bisherigen Untersuchungen dieser bragc haben zu 
zwei grnndsStzlich vcrschiedenen Ergebnissen gefiihrt. Die 
eine Richtung kam auf Grand der ehinesisclien Quellen zu 
dem Schluas, der Buddhismus miisse dort bcreits vor Kaiser 
Ming bekannt gewesen sein, wahrend die andere die dafiir 
angefiihrten Zeugnisse niclit fur hinreichend beweiskriiftig 
Jialt. Die Forscher der ersten Riclitung haben jedoch zu 
sehr mit blossen Vermutungen gearbeitet und kaum irgend- 
ivelche historischen Beweise beigebraelit; auch erfaliren wir 
bei ihnen nicbts liber die Art des (oder der) Cliin-jen, was 
fiir die Lbsung des ganzen Problems selir wesentlich ware. 
Aus diesem Gruned lialte ieh die Frage, wann und in welcher 
Form der Buddhismus zuerst in China Eingang gefunden 
hat, fiir wichtig genug, inn sie noclimals zu stcllen und einer 
eventuellcn Lbsung zuzufiihreu. 

Gerade als ich mit meiner Arbeit begann, ersclnen von 
Toraojiro Hayashiya WmfcZM) in der Zeitsehrift GYh- 
dai-Bukkyo 4 ein Artikel, worm er das gleiclie Theraa wie ich 
behandelte. Ilayashiya kam in seiner Arbeit zu deni Er- 
gebnis, dass der Chin-jen eine Buddha-Statue sein miisse. 
Ich habe jedoch meine Untersuchnng mit ganz anderen 
Methoden imd Materiarien in Angriff genommen, 0 auch 
decken sich meine Ansiehten und Ergebnisse keineswegs mit 
denen meines Vorgiingers. 

Bei der Durcliarbeitung des Manuskripts bin ich von 
verschiedenen Seiten gefbrdert worden. Die Herren Pro- 
t'essoren A. Forkc und F. Jiiger haben mir durch zahlreiche 

* Wortlieh "Gold-Monsch”; dieser Ausdmck, (lessen Bedeutung 
weiter unten noch nusfiihrlich erfirtert wird, bczioht sich nuf cine 
Bronte- odor vergoldcte Statue. Urn jeden Irrtuin zu vermeiden, 
behalte ich in meiner Arbeit dem Ausdruck “Chin-jln” bei. 

* (Contemporary Buddhism), Bd. 50/58, Tokio 1822/29. 
behalte ich in meiner Arbeit den Ausdruck "Chin-jfin" l>ei. 

* VgL Zeitsehrift Gendai-Bukkyd, Bd. LXXIII, 1930. 
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Anregungen und Ratsehliige ausserordcntliche Dienste gelei- 
stet, und micli durcli Durchsicht dieser Arbeit und vielfache 
Ilimveise zu herzlichem Dank verpflichtet. 

_ I. Eixleituxg. 

Die lange Zeit nur als wahrseheinlieh betraclitete Ex- 
istenz des Buddhismus in China vor Kaiser Ming wird heute 
von den meisten Forschern des Orients und Okzydents als 
feststehende Tatsache angenommen. Dabei bedarf es jedoch 
des ausdriicklichcn Hinweises, dass cs sick bier nur um 
gewisse Spuren jcner Religion liandelt, wiibrend ihre Ver- 
breitung und Ausgestaltung sich erst viel spiiter vollzog. 
Unsercr Unterauchimg der Frage sei eine Zusamraenstellung 
der wichtigstcn daritber bereits vorhandcnen Literatur 
vorausgescliickt. 

Unter den europaischen Forschern gebiihrt deni Eng¬ 
lander Beal das Verdienst, auf Grund chinesischer Quellen 
das Eindringen des Buddhismus in China fur eine friihere 
Zeit als bis daliin allgemein angenommen wurde, nach- 
gewicsen zu haben. Seiner Ansicht nach hat der bekannte 
Chang Ch'ien von seiner Gesandtschaftreise nach 

dem Westen die erste Ivunde von der fremden Religion nach 
China zuriickgebracht (126 v. Chr.). Er sagt dariiber: 1 

“In any case, it seems that it was by this acquaintance 
with the West that China first heard of Buddha and his 
doctrine. For Chang-k‘ien reported to the emperor that 
‘lie had been told that in India they worshipped a divine 
person, Feou-to [Buddha]; and another general, Hu Kiu- 
ping, saw at Hiu-to (a small district in the Pamir) ‘a 
golden image of the same person, which the king of that 
country adored’. This is the first authentic record con¬ 
cerning a knowledge of Buddha in China”. 

In noch friihere Zeit verlegt Johnston das Eindringen' 
des Buddhismus nach China; er ist der Ansicht, dass der 
Buddhismus dort bereits unter dem ersten Kaiser der Ch* in- 
Dynastie existierte, und zwar fiihrt er die Einfiihrung 


1 Vgl. 8. Beal, Buddhism i« China, London 1884, p. 47. 
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desselben auf die Miarionstatigkeit des indischen Konigs 
Asoka zuriick. Er sagt liieriiber r 

“Whether Asoka’s missionaries readied China or not, 
is a difficult question to answer. All we can say is that 
they possibly have done so. A Chinese tradition says that 
Buddhism appeared in China about the year 217 B.C. 
Moreover, the buddhistic literature and monastic chroni¬ 
cles of China contain numerous references to Asoka him¬ 
self, who is declared to have been the founder of vast 
numbers of pagodas, some of which were erected on Chi¬ 
nese soil. The stories of Asoka and Chinese pagodas are 
no doubt fabulous, but it is possible that the legends, 
which associated his name with the early propagation of 
Buddhism in China may contain a measure of truth. 
Asoka died about 231 B.C. The self-styled ‘First Em¬ 
peror’ of China (Ch'in Shih-liuang), the builder of the 
Great Wall, reigned from 221 to 210, and it was about the 
year 213 that this monarch’s policy, which might perhaps 
be described as Political Futurism, culminated in the 
‘burning of the books ’. It is not inconceivable that these 
books—which are believed to have embraced all existing 
literature except works relating to medicine, agriculture, 
and divination—included some Buddhist tracts. For 
though there is reason to believe that the canon had not 
been reduced to writing at the early date, it is by no 
means certain that portions of the scriptures did not al¬ 
ready exist in literary form; indeed, if these were no 
literatur of an} 7 kind, it is difficult to explain the success 
of the missionary propaganda in India and Ceylon. There 
is a passage in a Chinese historical work which distinctly 
states that Buddhist books had been widely circulated for 
a long time, but disappeared when the Ch‘in dynasty 
established itself on the throne.” 

Wenn Johnstone davon spricht, dass der durcli Sliih- 
huang-ti veranlassten Bucherverbrennung aucli einige bud- 
dhistisclie Traktate zum Opfer gefallen seien, so verdient 
diese Angabe keinen Glauben. Ebenso wenig ist uns in der 
chinesischen Literatur ein gesehichtliches Werk bekannt, in 
dem deutlich berichtet wird, dass buddhistische Werke in 
* Vgl. Johnston, Buddhist China, London 1913, p. 21f. 
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China lange Zeit verbreitet waren nnd dann mit der Thron- 
besteigung der Ch'in-Dynastie verschwunden sind. Es ware 
von grosster Bedeutung, die Quellen, auf die Johnstone seine 
Behauptung geriindet, zu kennen. 

Dass durch indische Missionare der Buddhismus bereits 
unter Asoka und Kaniska nach Tibet und der Mongolei 
gebracht wurde, behauptet G. Scott, der darfiber folgendes 
sagt : 8 

“Asoka we know sent missionaries far and wide. The 
equally great and perhaps even more zealous Kanishka 
some generations later also sent apostles north and south 
and east and west. It was these missioners who introduc¬ 
ed Buddhism into Tibet and Mongolia and beyond. It is 
impossible to believe that they came only to preach word 
of month. They would certainly take texts with them, and 
where the creed was taught, it is not likely that the means 
of recalling its details would be omitted. The fact that 
all these texts have disappeared, proves nothing, for fight¬ 
ing in these parts was continuous for centuries and a con¬ 
quering soldier has no respect for anything.” 

Bei dem Worte “beyond” lconntc man vermuten, dass 
Scott damit sagen will, der Buddliismus sei auch in China 
bereits durch die Missionare Asoka’s eingefiihrt worden. 
Von einer solchen Einfiihrung wissen wir nichts. 

Im Gegensatz zu diesen historisch imbewiesenen Annah- 
men liat 0. Franke auf Grund einer bis dahin unbeackteten 
chinesisclien Quelle einen guten Uberblick liber die ver- 
scliiedenen Spuren des chinesisclien Buddhismus vor Kaiser 
Ming gegeben. 4 Im X. Kapitel des aus dem Jahre 1201 
stammenden Ye-Jco t‘ sung shu von Wan Mou 

OEffli) findet sich folgende Stelle: 

• George, Scott, "Buddhism iu the Shan States” in J.B.A.S. 1911, 
p. 921. 

* Vgl. O. Franke, "Zur Frnge der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus 
in China" (O&tasiatischen Studien, 1910, S. 259ff.). 
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0M£, »S^*^H3|5.T.*»* 

3EJSIl»W*«MtAi:»*. 

OTMOfrIWWFI. WfflHJA&Ai X*ij 

*M-i&tf*frt!i> #3Eais, 

A^aX/Pit^e 

Frank iibcrsetzt: 

“Fu Yi und Ilan Yii behaupten beicle, class der Bud- 
dhismus seit der Zeit des Kaisers Ming-ti von dor spiiteren 
Han-Dynastic ab in China Bingang gefuuden habe. Die 
Angaben hieriiber sind ganz klar. Ich aber meine, doss 
Buddha's Lehre schon lange vorher nacli China gekommen 
ist. Das Si Jung tschuan im Wei lio sagt folgendes: ‘Ein- 
stmals, im ersten Jahre der Periode Yuan-schou des 
Kaisers Ngai von der Han-Dynastie (d.li. im Jahre 2 v. 
Chr.), erhielt der po-schi King Lu von dem Gesandten des 
Konigs der Yue-tschi. J-t‘sun, in miindlicher Uberlie- 
ferung buddhistische Sutras. 

Ferner heisst es in der Vorrede zum Lie sien tschuan 
von Lru Hiaxg: ‘Die zu gottergleiehen Wesen (sien) 
wurden, waren einhimdertundvierzig Menschen; vierund- 
siebzig von ihnen waren schon in den buddhistischen 
Sutras (erwahnt).’ Hieraus kann man ersehen, dass zur 
Zeit der Kaiser Tsch'eng und Ngai von der Ilan-Dynastie 
(32 bis 1 v. Chr.) bereits buddhistische Sutras vorhanden 
waren. 

Im Han Wu ku seki liest man: ‘Der Konig von K‘un-sie 
totete den Konig von Hiu-t‘sn, sein Volk aber unterwarf 
sich. Man nalim seine Gutter, die die Gestalt von goldenen 
Menschen batten und stellte sie auf in dem Palaste von 
Kan-t'siian. Die goldenen Menschen waren alle liber zelm 
Fuss hoch. Man bediente sich keiner Binder und Schafc 
(nm ihnen zu opfern), sondern ziindetet ihnen nur 
Weihraucli an und brachte ihnen Verehrung dar. Es war 
vom Kaiser befohlen worden, dass man dabei den Briiuchen 

4 Um cine Verwirrung in der Transkription zu venneiden, richto 
ich mich an dicser Stelle nach Franke. 
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jener Lander folgen solle.’ Ferner: 4 Als im dritten Jalire 
der Periodc Yuan-schou (120 v. Clir.) der K‘ un-ming-See 
ausgegraben wurde, fand man auf dem Grunde Naphta 
(Oder Asphalt). Der Kaiser fragte Tong-fang So danach. 
Tung-fang So antwortete: Man konnte die Priester aus 
den west lichen Gebieten danach fragen.* Hieraus kann 
man entnelimen, dass die Lehre Buddha’s sclion zur Zeit 
des Kaisers Wu ti (140 bis 87 v. Chr.) nach China gelangt 
war. 

Heute raeint man nun, dass der Buddliismus zuerst zur 
Zeit des Kaisers Ming-ti in China Eingang gefunden habe; 
man weiss aber niclits da von, dass dieser schon znr Zeit 
des Kaisers Wu ti begann. Sie Tseheng (? s. unten) hat 
bereits berichtet, dass Konfuzius und Lao tse in Indien 
und Gandhara (bekannt) waren. Wenn man genauere 
Unterauchungen anstellen wiirde, so wurde man finden, 
dass das Eindringen des Buddliismus in China aucli noch 
nicht cinmal bei der Zeit des Wu ti stchen bleibt (d.h. noch 
fruher begonnen hat).” 

Den Angaben, die Wan Mou liier iiber verschiedene 
Spuren des Buddliismus in China vor Kaiser Ming macht, 
kommt kaum ein originaler Wert zu; denn die meisten von 
ilinen finden sicli bereits in alteren Werken, die sicli mit der 
Geschichte des chinesischen Buddliismus beschaftigen. 0 Auch 
in Europa war die erste Geschichte, die sich auf Ubermit- 
teluug buddhistischer Sutras durch die Yueh-shih bezieht, 
bereits von Chavannes und Pelliot 8 eingehend behandelt 
worden. Franke nimmt mit folgenden Worten hierauf 
Bezug 

” Uber die Angabe chinesisclier Chronisten, betreffend 
die Ubermittlung buddhistischer Siitras durch die Yiieh- 
tschi an die Chinesen im Jahre 2. v. Chr., ist bereits eine 

8 Wie z.B. Li-tai san-pao chi ( KftHSflti!), P'ohsich lun 
Fo-tsu-t'ung chi (ftttLttE), Fo-tsu li-tai t'ung-tsai (tilflUHf'iiflLIG ) etc. 

T Chnvnnues, Lea pays d’oeeident d’nprds le Wei lio (T'oung Pao, 
Scr. II. Bd. 0, S. 54611.). 

8 Pelliot, Bulletin de V&cole franqaisc d’Extrfrmc-Oricnt VI, p. 
373 ff. 

0 Franke, “Zur Fragc der Einfiihrung des Buddhisnius in China" 
( Ostasiat. Stud. S. 297). 
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ganze Literatur entstanden. Eine Erorterung dor Frage 
tindet sich in den BeitrSgen aus chinesischen Quellen zur 
Kenntnis der Tiirkvolker und Sky then Zentralasiens (An- 
hang zu den Akhandlung der Kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wisscnsch. von 1904), S. 91 f. Seitdem haben zwei 
franzosische Sinologen weiter eingehende Untersuchungen 
dariiberangestellt, namlich Chavannes in seiner Abliand- 
lung Les pays d*Occident d’aprls le Wei lio (Toung Pao 
Ser. II. Bd. VI) S. 546 ff. und Pelliot im Bulletin de 
l’ficole franyaise d’Extreme-Orient Bd. VI, S. 373 ff. (vgl. 
aucli ebenda Bd. Ill, S. 98 f.). Leider sind die Lesearten 
dieser wichtigen Angabe in den verschiedenen chinesischen 
Werken so voreinander abweichend, (lass sich ein voliig 
sicher Text noch iirnncr nicht hat aufstellen lassen.” 

Da diese Begebenheit bereits von verschiedenen Gelehr- 
ten ausfiihrlich erortert worden ist, moclite ich auf sie liier 
nicht weiter eingehen, zumal sie einer verhaltnismassig 
spaten Zeit angehort; die vorliegende Abhandlung bescliaf- 
tigt sich aber gerade mit den alteren Spuren des Bud- 
dhismus in China. 

Die zweite Angabe, die sich auf die angebliche Erwah- 
nung von 74 Hsien-jen in buddhistischen Texten der Han- 
Zeit bezielit, 10 sowie die let 2 te Geschichte, wonach Lao-tzu 11 
und Konfuzius schon damals in Indien bekannt gewesen 

10 In seinen VorJcsungen fiber die Geschiclitc des Buddhismus in 
China (XJJBfUlSiclfcSJlJX Shinn-BnkkyO-shi KOwa, Bd. I. Tokio 1927, S. 
lOf.) hut K. Sakaino (), cine Autoritiit auf dicscm Ocbiet, die 
Glnubwiirdigkeit jener Angabe bestritten uud eiae interessaute Er- 
klarung ihrer Ent8tehung gegeben. 

M Wir vrisseu nur, dass Hsuan-tsung nach seiner Buckkehr aus 
Indica auf Befchl des Kaisers Ta-tsung (ASO dag Tao-td-ching (iiHB 
IE) ins Sanskrit iibersetzt hat (647-48) und diese Dbersetzung dann 
in dio westliehen Liiuder gcschickt wurde. Vgl. Fo-tsu-t'ung chi (Taishd* 
Trip. XLIX, S. 306b), Bsu-kao-scng ch'uan (Taish6-Trip. L, 

S. 455b) und Chi-ku-chin fo-tao lung-heng (Taish6-Trip. 

Ln, 8. 386b). Vgl. hieriiber die grossc Arbeit Pelliot's "Autour d’une 
traduction sanscrito du Tao to king" (T'ovng Pao, Bd. XIII, S. 381 ff.) 
uber die Bcziehung des Lao-tzu zu Buddhismus vgl. T. Fajita ( flUDlf 
A), “tJber den Text des Girynku (K*J) in Bezug auf den Eingnng des 
Buddhismus nach China”. Shigaku-Zasshi (Zeitschrift fiir 

Geschicht8wissenschaft), Bd. 37, Tokio 1926, Nr. 7, S. 507ff. 
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seien, entbehren jeder historisclien Grundlage. so dass sie 
fur unsere Untersuchung nicht im Bctracht kommeu. 

Audi die Geschickte des K‘un-ming-Scc hat Franke so 
ausfiihrlich behandelt, dass sicli liier eine weitere Unter¬ 
suchung eriibrigt. Das Han-wu lcu-shih ($$ ) , 12 das 

die Geschichte des goldenen Mensclien oder Cliin-jen (&A) 
enthiilt, ist heute nidit mehr vorhanden. Franke kommt zu 
dem Ergebnis, der Buddhismus sei unter Wu-ti eingefiihrt 
worden, und maeht die Bemerkung : 13 

“Als die ersten chrlstlichen Missionare, ebenfalls 
* Priester aus den westlichen Gebieten’ nach China kamen, 
gab es kaum irgendein Problem, namentlicli teclinischer 
Natur, fiir das man dort nicht von ihnen die Losung 
erwartet liatte. Gcnau so mag es vor 2000 Jaliren mit den 
ersten buddhistischen Missionaren gewesen sein. Ist die 
Quelle Wan Mou’s und des P‘ien tse lei picn richtig— 
und wir haben vorliiufig keinen Anlass daran zu zweifeln 
—, so ist damit endgiiltig enviesen, dass in der zweiten 
Halfte des 2. vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts buddhistische 
Mbnclie aus Indien oder Zentralasien in Nordwest-Ckina 
waren. * ’ 

Den Bericht fiber den (oder die) Chin-jen zur Zeit des 
Kaisers Wu hat De Groot aus dem Shili-chi und Ch‘ien-kan- 
shu iibersetzt, aber leider gibt er keine weitere Erklarung 
dariiber, was mit Chin-jen gemeint ist. 14 Dagegen haben 
Franke, Pelliot und Hayashiva iibereinstimmend festgestellt, 
dass unter Cliin-jen eine Buddha-Statue zu verstehen sei. 
Diese Feststellung wird jedoch von ihnen nicht naker be- 
grundet; der Ausdruck Buddha-Statue ist ja eine allgemeinc 
Bezeichnung fiir buddhistische Statuen iiberhaupt und um- 
fasst sowohl die verschiedencn Buddhas wie die Bodhi- 

12 Dieses Work scheint nls geschichtlicho Quelle wenig Wort zu 
haben. Vgl. Pelliot, “Notes de Bibiliogrnphie chinoise” (Bull. 1. tcole 
fran. d'Ext.-Orient, 1910, p. 234). 

u Franke, a.a.O. S. 303. 

11 J. J. M. Do Groot, Chinesischc Url-unden but Geschichte Asicns 
I. Teil: “Die Hunneu der vorchristlichen Zeit”, Berlin und Leipzig 
1921, S. 120f. und 8. 131. 
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sattvas, Gotter, etc. Im strengen Sinne miissen wir diese 
Statuen in Buddha-, Bodhisattva- und Sclnitzgotter einteilen 
und ferner unterscheiden, tvelchen Buddha, Bodhisattva 
oder Sclmtzgott die Stutue darstellt. Die oben genannten 
Gelehrten scheinen untcr Chin-jen eine Statue Sfikyamuui 
zu verstehen. Gerade dieser Punkt bedarf aber noch einer 
naheren Untersuchung; es handelt sicli mini lick urn die 
Frage, ob es tatsachlich schon in so friUier Zeit (im 2. Jnhr- 
hundert v. Chr.) Buddha-Statue gegeben hat. 

Was das friiheste Bekannhverden buddhistischcr Sutras 
in China betrifft, so haben Beal 15 und Franke 10 die Tradi¬ 
tion, wonach bereits im Jahre 217 v. Chr. Xrftmaiias mit 
einigen Sutras nach Hsi-an fu gekommen sind, als Legende 
bezeichnet und ihr jeden historischen Wert abgesprochen. 
Gleichwohl verdient die Frage, ob schon im 3. Jahrhundert 
v. Chr. geschriebene Sutras existiert liaben, nocli naheren 
Untersuchung. 

Manche Forsclier bezweifeln die Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
oben angefiihrten Berichte. Nach ihrer Meining ist es 
nndenkbar, dass der Buddhismus sick schon 150 Jahre nach 
dem Tode seines Begriinders 17 in China verbreitet haben soil, 
denn eine Religion bedarf in Wirkliclikeit einer weit 
langeren Zeit, ura festen Bodcn zur Ausbreitung im Aus- 
lande zu finden und feste Formen anzunehmen. Die Frage 
nach dem Tode Buddha’s ist jedoch fiir unsere Unter¬ 
suchung unwesentlich; meiner Ansicht nach liat der Bud¬ 
dhismus durch den Konig Asoka in Zentralasien seine Aus¬ 
breitung gefundcn und ist dann von dort nach China vor- 
gedrungen; somit ist auch hier die erste Bekanntschaft mit 

,s VoL Beal, Buddhism in China, p. 47f. 

Vgl. Franke, n.u.O. (Oslasuw Stvd. 1910, S. 304). Der Text 
findct sick unter nnderen auch im T'u-c'hu tsi-tsch'flng (IHIi’URli), Abt. 
“Shfcu-i-tien” (Knp. 59, fob 2a, wo als Quelle fiir diese Ge- 
8chichtc dcs Fo fa kin fang pten angegcl>cn wird. 

1T H. Ui (ein grosser Kenner des Buddhismus in Japan 
behauptet, dasB Buddha 385 v. Chr. gestorben sei (Vgl. Zeitschrift Gen- 
dai-Bukkyti Bd. 58, 8. 53). Aber es ist allgemein nnerkannt, dass 
Buddha ca. 485 v. Chr. ins Nirvana einging. 
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dem Buddhismus auf Asoka zuriickzufuhren. Im Zusam- 
menhang damit wird schliesslich auch noch die Frage der 
zentralasiastischen Verkehrsverhaltnlssc in jener Friihzeit 
zu behandeln sein: man hat behauptet, damals sei der 
Verkelir zwischen Indien, Zentralasien und China nocli zu 
wenig enwickelt gewesen, als dass der Buddhismus schon 
so friihzeitig liber Zentralasien nacli China liatte vordringen 
konnen. 

Folgeude Fragen scheinen mir also als leitende Gesichts- 
punkte von Bedeutung zu sein: 

1. Welche Moglichkeit kann fur das Eindringen des 
Buddhismus in China dureh Kdnig Asoka bestanden haben? 

2. Wie hat sich der Verkehr zwischen Indien, Zentra- 
lasien und China entwickelt? 

3. In welcher Form 1st der Buddhismus in China 
eingefiihrt wordcn 1 

4. Wann sind Buddha-Statuen Oder buddhlstische 
Statuen entstanden? 

5. Welche Gestalt und Bedeutung hatte ein Chin-jen? 

6. In welche Zeit fallt die Entstehung von buddhist- 
ischen Texten? 

II. Die MSgliciikeit fur das Eindringen des 
Buddhismus in China vor Kaiser Ming. 

Vorausgesetzt, dass der aus Indien stammende Bud¬ 
dhismus in China vor Kaiser Ming oder in vorchristlicher 
Zeit eingefiilirt wurde, welche Moglichkeit bestand dann, 
dass diese Religion in China Boden gewinnen konnte? 

Wie wir oben gesehen haben, nimmt Franke an, dass der 
Buddhismus bereits unter Wu-ti in China Eingang fand, 
und zwar durch Kdnig Kanaka, der nach seiner Meinung 
im zweiten Jahrhundert v. Chr. lebte. 1 Es ist aber sehr 
fraglich, ob die Lebenszeit dieses Konigs so friih angesetzt 

1 Fraiike, Beitrdge aus chineaxschcn Qttcllen *ur Kenntnie der 
Turkvdlker und Skythen Zentralasicns, Berlia 1904, S. 80ff. 
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werden kann. 2 . Es gibt fiber diesen Punkt mehr als dreiszig 
verschiedene Ansiehten, 8 aber nur wenige davoii entscheiden 
sich fiir die vorchristliche Zeit. Manehe beliaupten, es liabe 
zwei Kanaka gegeben, und *war babe der erste ira ersten 
Jahrhundert v. Cbr. und der zweite in ersten oder zweiten 
Jabrhundert n. Cbr. gelebt. 4 Obwolii wir die Ansieht 
Franke’s fiir riebtig lialten, wird dadurcb unsere Annabrae, 
dass der Buddhismus bereits im Jalire 221 v. Cbr. in China 
eingedrungen sei, nicht bcriihrt, da es sich dabei um eine 
noch friihere Zeit handelt. 

Meiner Ansicbt nach ist diese friilie Einfiibrung des 
Buddhismus in China auf den buddhistiscben Ivonig Asoka 
zuriickzufiihren, der von 273 bis 232 v. Cbr. fiber Indien 
herrschte und seinen Einfluss iiber die Grenzen seines 
Reiches liinaus welt ausdebnte. Smith entwirft von der 
Wirkung des Kiinigs Asoka folgendes Bild : 5 

“It resulted in Buddhism quickly becoming the domi¬ 
nant religion throughout India and Ceylon, and its ulti¬ 
mate extension over Burma, Cambodia, The Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, China, Korea, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, and other 
countries of Asia. In some of these countries Buddhism 
did not effect its entry until centuries after the time of 
Asoka, but the diffusion of the religion in them all was 
due to the impetus given by the great Buddhist emperor 
of India, who transformed the creed of a local Indian sect 
into a world-religion, the most important of all religions, 
perhaps, if the numbers of its adherents be taken as the 
test.” 

Smith behauptet also nicht, dass der Buddhismus bereits 
zu Asoka’s Zeit in China eingefiihrt worden sei. Auf die 

9 So behauptet z.B. Smith, dieser Koiiig sei eret im .Tnhre 133 n. 
Chr. Buddhist geworden. Vgl. The Kushan, or Indo-Scythinn, Tcriod of 
Indian History, B.c. 165 to aj>. 320 (J.RA.S. 1903). 

* Vgl. T. BySdO JionVun Butsudcn-Bungalcu no Ken- 

XyO # (Untersuchung fiber Snnskrit-Litcratur im 

Bezug auf die Biographic des Buddha), Tokio 1930, S. 27 f. 

4 Vgl. By«d6, n.a.O. S. 28f. 

• V. Smith, Asoka, (Ruler of India), Oxford 1919, p. 81. 
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Frage “Whether Asoka’s missionaries readied China or 
not” hat Johnston die Antwort gegeben: “All we can say 
is that he may possibly have done so” (vgl. oben S. 250). Er 
sprieht somit nur von einer Moglichkeit, aber nicht von einer 
geschichtlich bewiesenen Tatsache. Wenn das Eindringen 
des Buddhismus in China direkt oder indirelct auf den Konig 
Asoka zuriickgeht, wie wir annehmen, so muss diese Religion 
ihren Weg liber Khotan genommen habcn, das 

damals znm Einflussgebiet des Asoka sowohl wie des Shih- 
huang-ti gehort hat. 

A. Khotan Unter dem Einfluss von Asoka. 
a. Die Frage (lev Missionstiitigkcit Asoka’s in Khotan. 

Bei der Untersuchung der Frage, ob und welche Bezieh- 
ungen zwischen Asoka und Khotan bestanden liaben, konnte 
man vielleicht erwarten, dass die Betrachtung der Missions- 
tatigkeit jenes JConigs darauf ein naheres Licht wirft. 
Leider reicht aber das vorhandene Material nicht aus, festzu- 
stellen, ob Asoka’s Missionare, die bekanntlich bis Agypten, 
Syrien und andere Lander kamen, auch nach Khotan gelang- 
ten und dort die Lehre Buddha’s verkiindeten. Smith und 
andere Forscher sind der Ansicht, das Himalaya-Gebirge sei 
fiir Asoka’s Missionare ein uniiberwindliches Hindemis 
gewesen . 1 In der Tat linden wir unter den Asoka-Edikten, 
die von seiner Missionstatigkeit berichten, den Namen 
Khotan nicht. 

Der chinesische Text des SudarSana-vibhasa-vinaya (# 
££?£?>&)* bericlitet, dass der Missionar Majjhantika 

nach Kasmir und Gandhara und Majjhima ( 7 ^, 7 ^#) 
in das Himalaya-Gebiet (Himavanta-pada, ®gegan- 
gen sind, und offenbar berulit auf dieser Stelle die Behaup- 

• Vgl. Oshio's Indieu Laadkarte, M. 4 und Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
Oxford 1907. 

1 Wie x.B. Smith, Asoka, p. 82. 

1 Vgl. TaishS-Trip. XXIV, S. CS4. Nanjio-Kat. Appendix II, Nr. 


96 . 
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tung Teramoto’s, 3 wonach der Buddliismus von Majjhima 
wahrscheinlich his nach Kliotan gcbracht warden sei. Lcider 
bildet aber gerade dieser Punkt aiiclit cine geschichtlich 
beglaubigte Tatsache. Scott weist noch auf cine andere 
Mbgliclikeit liin :* 

“The great king Asoka (Dharraasawka as the Tai call 
him) was, as we know, both a Saul and a Constantin. It 
seems probable that it was he who introduced Buddhism 
into Tibet. lie sent apostles north and south and east and 
west, and if they did not penetrate directly into Tibet 
they probably did so by way of Chinese Turkistan and 
Mongolia. The Nan-cao kingdom had wars and alliances 
and frequent communications in various ways with Tibet. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it got Bud¬ 
dhism from this direction and not from south. If we 
assume the Buddhism we must also assume that it brought 
literature. The missionaries of Asoka included the build¬ 
ing of pagodas, and we are told that 8C.000 of them were 
built throughout the world known to him. In many of 
the Shan States there are shrines which claim to be among 
this number.” 

Scott wirft liier Fragen von grosser geschichtlicher 
Tragweite auf, spricht aber immer nur von Mbglichkeiten, 
olinc dafiir irgendwelche Zeugnisse anzufiihren. Was 
insbesondere die Einfiihrung des Buddliismus in Birma 
betrifft, so findet sicli dariiber in dera oben genannten Sudar- 
saiia-vibliasa-vinaya cine Notiz, wonach die Missionare 
Sonaka und Uttara nach dem “Gold- 

Land” (Svanrm-bhumi, das dem jetzigen Birma 

entspricht, gegaugen sind. 0 Es ist aber fraglich, ob sie 
tatsachlich bis in das Gebiet der heutigen Shan-Staaten 
(Ober-Birma) gelangten. Ebenso wenig hat A. H. Francke 
fiir seine Behauptung, dass Asoka’s Missionare nach Yar¬ 
kand (SflfL) 0 gekommen seien, eine Quelle angegeben. Eine 

* Nach ciner brieflichcn Mitteilung von E. Tcramoto (^MRTE), 
der in Japan heute ala der beate Kenner dca tibetisehen Buddhiamua 
gilt. 

4 Scott, a.n.O. (J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 921). * Vgl. Taishd-Trip. 

XXIV, S. 684. 0 Vgl. Oshio's Indian-Landskartc, K. 4. 
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Bestfitigung dieser Angabe wiirde deshalb fiir uns von 
grosser Bedeutung sein, weil siidostlick von Yarkand gerade 
Khotan gelegen ist. 

Somit wird aucli durch die nahere Betrachtung der 
Missionstatigkeit Asoka’s die Pragc der direkten Bezieh- 
ungen zwisclien Indien und Khotan nicht aufgehellt, wenn 
auch die oben angefiilirten Materialien eine bereits unter 
Asoka erfolgte Einfiihrung des Buddhisraus in Khotan als 
moglich erscheinen lassen. Diese Moglichkeiten gewinnen 
aber vielleicht durch gewisse Naclirichten eines tibetischen 
Geschichtswerkes und anderer buddhistischer Werke an 
W ahracheinlichkeit. 

6. Alte Tradition in Khotan. 

Die beste Quelle fiir die alte Geschichte des Landes 
Khotan und den damaligen liber Khotan gekenden Verkehr 
zwischen Indien und China bildet das tibetische Werk “Lihi- 
yul Luh-bStan-Pa” 1 (kurz “Annals of Li-yul" genannt), 
das bereits Rockhill, 3 Chandra Das 3 und andere 4 teilweise 
ubersetzt liaben und das auch Stein in seinem “Ancient 
Khotan” ofters erwalint. Teramoto, der neuerdings eine 
vollstandige Ubersetzung des Werkes ins Japauische gegeben 
hat, 3 bemerkt iiber seine Entstekung folgendes: 6 “Das Werk 

3 VgL Rev. A. H. Franke, A History of Western Tibet, London 
1907, p. 20f. 

1 Prophczeiung iiber das Land Khotan. Skt.: Kamsadcfa-vya- 
Icarana, Chin.: ?MM£. 

. * Rockhill, The Life of Buddha, London 1907, p. 230 ff, The Early 
History of Li-yul (Khotan)”. Man flndet leider in seinem Werk ofters 
falsche Pbcrsotzugen. 

* Chandra Das, “Buddhist and other Legends about Khotan” 
(J.R.A.S. 1886, Part 1, pp. 193-203). 

* VgL Rockhill, a.a.O. p. 230f. 

* In seinen Bnch Dten-kokv-shi (Gcsehichte des Landes 

Khotan),Kioto 1921. Darin hat Teramoto auch noch ein zweitcr 
iihnliches Werk “dGra-hCom-pa dGo-hDun hPhel-Gyis Luns bStan-Pa”, 
d.h. Prophezeiung (iiber Khotan) von Arhat Sanghavardhana (vgl. 
Rockhill, a.a.O. p. 231) aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt und das Ver- 
haltnis der beiden genauer untersucht. 

* Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 67f. 
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wurde im Jalire 1183 verfasst; aus der Tatsache, dass der 
Text Toll uugeschickter Satzkonstruktionen und gram- 
matiscli mangelhaft ist, ergibt sich, dass er niclit von einera 
Tibeter, sondern von einem Khotanesen verfasst wurde, der 
sicli dabei auf alte Geschichtsqnellen Kliotans gestutzt hat.” 

Die Schilderung, die Hsiian-tsang in seiner Reisebe- 
schreibung von dem Ursprung des Kbiiigreiehes Kliotan gibt, 
beriihrt sich eng mit dem entsprechenden Bericht der 
“Annalen von Li-yul”, die offenbar auf gewissen einheimi- 
sclien Traditionen berulien. Stein weist dranf bin, dass 
Hsiian-tsang seine Quelle nicht geuau angebe, halt es aber 
fiir selir wahrscheinlich, dass jener liier gewisse Informa- 
tionen wiedergcbe, die er irgendwie aus einer khotancsisehen 
Chronik geschbpft habe. Er sagt liber diesen Punkt : 7 

“Hsiian-tsang’s Hsi-yii-chi tells the story of the 
origin of the Khotan kingdom and its dynasty, after re¬ 
ferring to its actual ruler and his claim to descend from 
the god Vaisravana ( Pi-sha-men ) or Kubera. The pilgrim 
does not state distinctly the source from which he obtained 
this story. But the reference lie makes in a preceding 
passage to the chronicles possessed by the Khotanese, and 
still more the close correspondence between his account 
and the Tibetan ‘Annals of Li-yul’ which must be based 
oil Kliotan tradition, render it highly probable that Iisiian 
tsang here reproduces information received directly or 
indirectly from some Khotanese chronicle.” 

Wuhrend also Stein behauptet, die Annalen von Li-yul 
beruhten auf khotanesischer Tradition, nimmt Roekhill an, 
der Verfasser jenes Werkes habe gewisse den nbrdlichen 
Buddhisten unbekannte Dokumente benutzt : B 

“This last-named work (the annals of Li-yul) seems 
to have been compiled from documents unknown to 
Northern Buddhist writers in general, and from the parti¬ 
cular form in which certain proper names have been 
transcribed (such as Yago instead of Ya$as or Yasheska, 

Vgl. Stein, n.a.O. p. 156. 

* VgL Roekhill, a.a.O. "Introduction", p. ix. 
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which is always met with in Northern texts), we think 
its author had access to some Southern documents on the 
early history of Buddhism.” 

Der Verfasser der Annalcn von Li-yuL sagt ausdruck- 
lich, er stiitze sich auch auf mehrere buddhistische Werke, 
wie das Zla-Ba Snin-Pos Shus-pa ( das Lha-Mo 

Dri-med-Pahi Hod-kyis Shus-Pa ) und das 

dHe-hDun hPher-Gyi Luh-bStan-Pa ( 

|£). 0 Von diesen drei Werken besitzen wir von dem ersten 
einen Parallel-text im chinesischcn Tripitaka, namlich das 
einen Teil des Mahu-vaipulya-sampdta-sutra ( 

$S<) 10 bildene “Candra-garbha” wiilirend das 

zweite nur in tibetischer Sprache vorliegt; das letzte der drei 
Werke hat bereits Teramoto ins Japanische vollstiindig 
libersetzt. Wichtig fur unsere Untersuchung ist nun der 
Umstand, dass auch im “Surya-garblia” ( n$c4», 13 einem 
anderen Teil des Mohd-vaipulya-sampdta-sutra, gewisse 
Tradition iiber den Ursprung des Konigsreiches Khotan, 
sowie fiber seine Bezieliungen zu Asoka und dem Gott 
Vaisravana enthalten sind. Aus diesem Text hat Hsiian- 
tsaung, wie Teramoto vermutet, 14 die alten Traditionen iiber 
Khotan geschopft. 

Was nun die Entstehungszeit der beiden Texte 
“Surya-” und “Candra-garbha” betrifft, so haben wir 
dafiir zwei Anhaltspunkte: 1) An einer Stelle des “Candra- 
garbha” lieisst es: “Icli liabe bereits das Surya-garbha-sutra 
gepredigt” (jift P )> 15 danacli muss das Surya-garbha 

vor dem Candra-garbha entstanden sein. 2) Der Umstand, 

• Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 50. 

,0 TnishS-Trip. Nr. 397. Naujio-Knt., Nr. 61. 

,l Vgl. TaishO-Trip. XIII, 8. 298-381. 

“ Vgl. Aum. 3. Der Anfang des Shih-chia muni-ju-lai hsin-fa mo¬ 
cking chi (TaisliC-Trip. LI, S. 99Gf.) entspricht 

■den einigen Stellen des Werkes Anm. 9. 

u Vgl. Taish6-Trip. XIII, 8. 233-297. 

14 Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. S. 125. 

" Vgl. TaishO-Trip. XIII, 8. 298a. 
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dass Nagarjuna der etwa am Elide des zweiten 

Jahrhunderts n. Chr. lebte, aus dem Candra-garbha einige 
Stellen ubernommen hat, liefert einen terminus ante quern 
fur die Entstehimg der beiden Texte: jedenfalls miissen sie 
bereits vor Niigarjuna vorhauden gewesen sein. Liisst sicli 
also auch die genaue Entstehungszeit dieser Texte nicht 
weiter bestimmen, so hat die bisherige Untersiiclning wenigs- 
tens folgendes ergeben: der Verfasser der Annalen von Li- 
yttl hat keineswegs, wie Stein annimt, nur einlieimisclie 
Traditionen verbreitet, sondern offenbar aucli mehrere bud- 
dhistisclie Werke herangezogen. Andererseits muss dahinge- 
stellt bleiben, ob dem Verfasser tatsaclilich, wie Rockhill 
behauptet, irgendwelche sudbuddhistische Quellen zur Ver- 
fiigung standen. 

Was nun die Angaben der Annalen von Li-yul iiber den 
Ursprung des Konigreiches Kliotan, sowie seine Beziehungen 
zu Asoka und Vaisravaria betrifft, so lioren wir dariiber 
folgendes : 18 

“Two hundred and thirty-four years after the death 
of the Buddha there was a king of India called Dliarma- 
$oka, who, in the first place, had put to death many beings, 
but who had later on become a rightious man through the 

H Vgl. die Biographic des Kdgdrjuna-Bmlhisattva 
TniskO-Trip. L. S. 184f. Nach M. Wallescr hat er schoii im ersten 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. gclcbt (vgl. Zeits. fiir Buddhismus V. S. 85ff.). 

” Vgl. Ternmoto, a.a.0. S. 123. 

" Rockhill, n.n.O. p. 233f. Tornmoto's tJbersetzimg—n.n.O. S. 10— 
wcicht von diescr an mnnehen Stellen nb). Diesell>e Tradition flr.det 
sich in dem tibetiachen Work hPhags-Pa Gran-Bu-Luh-bStan-Pa Shcs- 
Bya-Ba Thcg-Pa Chcn-Pohi-mDo" ( ffiTf(lffli If ) (vgl. Ternmoto, 
a.a.O. S. 7Cf.). Die Schiiderung, die Stein (a.a.O. p. 156f) von der 
Entstehung des Landes Kliotan gibt, ist toils dem obigeu Berieht teils 
der Reisebeschreibung des Hsiinn-tsang (in dor Benl'schcn tJbenictzung, 
vgl. Buddhist Record of the Western World, London 190G, Bd. II. p. 
309f.) entnommen. Nach Hstinn-tsang soil ein Sohn des Shih-hunng-ti 
der Begriinder des Konigsreichcs Khotan gewesen sein. Dnss Afoka's 
altester Sohn Kuaflla (oder Kustaua) seine Schkrnft verlor und ver- 
bannt wurde, berichton auch vcrschiedene buddhiatische Werke, wie 
z. B. des A-yii-ioang chuan PfWBEM (vgl. TaiahC-Trip. L, S. 106ff. Nan- 
jio-Kat. Nr. 1459), das Hsi-yii-chi (Taisli5-Trip. L, S. 885a); die 
Berichte zeigen geringe Unterschiede. 
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Ary a, the Arhat Yago (Yagas); he had confessed his sins 
and had vowed to sin no more... .At that time the lake 
had dried up, but Li-yul was uninhabited. 

In the thirtieth year of Dharmagoka’s reign his 
Queen-consort brought a son. The soothsayers being sum¬ 
moned, declared that the child bore many marks of great¬ 
ness, and that this child would dethrone him, gave orders 
that he should be abandoned; and the mother, apprehend¬ 
ing that if the child were not abandoned the king would 
have him put to death, did as he had ordered. But when 
the child had been abondoned, there arose a breast on the 
earth from which he derived sustenance, so that he did 
not die. For this reason he was called Kusthana, or 
“breast of the earth.” 

Now at that time there lived a ruler of Rgya (China), 
a great Bodhisattva. He had 999 sons, and had prayed 
’to Vaigravana that he might have one more to complete 
the thousand. Vaigravana looked about, and perceiving 
that the little waif Kusthana was a promising person, he 
carried him off and made him the son of the ruler of Rgya. 
The ruler of Rgya brought him up, but one day while 
quarreling with the children of (the king of) Rgya, they 
said to Kusthana, ‘ ‘ Thou art not the son of the sovereign 
of Rgya.” He was distressed at that, and having 
ascertained from other men that this statement was borne 
out by the annals of Rgya, he asked the king to allow to 
go seek his native land.” 

Weiterhin wird d&nn geschildert, wie einerseits von 
Osten her der Prinz Kusthana (od. Kustana) mit einem 
Heer von 10.000 Mann imd andererseits von Westen her 
Yasas, der Minister des Asoka, mit einem Heer von 7.000 
Mann gleichzeitig nach Khotan kamen und dort eine Kolonie 
griindeten, in der YaSas und seine Leute unter der Oberherr- 
schaft des Kustana lebten. So wurde Khotan ein Land, wo 
Inder und Chinesen zusammen wohnten. Dieser Punkt wird 
in den Annalen von Li-yul besonders hervorgehoben : 10 

“Li-yul being a country half Chinese and half Indian, 
the dialect of the people (hphral-skad) is neither Indian 

Rockhill, a.a.O. p. 236. 
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nor Chinese (i.e. a mixture of the two). The letters re¬ 
semble closely those of India (Rgya). 20 The habits of 
the people are very similar to those of China. The re¬ 
ligion and sacred ( clerical ) language are very similar to 
those of India." 21 

Mit der obigen Geschichte des Kustana hangt viellcicht 
auch cine Episode, die Asvaghosa (?G.U5) 2 “ in seinem Ta- 
chuang-yiin-ching lun ) crzfihlt 28 zusammen: 

tm, rn*ixpmmtexm±, 

“Friiher habc ich einmal geliiirt: In den Augen eines 
Prinzen vom Lande Han wuchsen Hautchen, die das ganze 
Auge bedeekten, schliesslich verdunkelten sie sich, sodass 
er nichts mehr selien konnte. Obwohl er sich auf alle 
moglichen Weisen behandeln liess, konnte er doch nicht 
geheilt werden. Damals gab es im Lande ‘Ch*u-ch‘a-shih- 
lo’ (Taksasila) 24 Kaufleute, die in das Reich der Han 
kamen. Da fragte der Ilan-Kaiser die Kaufleute und 
sagte: Mein Sohn leidet an den Augen. Ihr seid weit 
hergekommen, vielleicht konnt ihr seine Augen heilenf 

" Das ist eine falsche Interpretation; unter Rgya ist China zu 
verstehen. Vgl. Stein, a.a.O. p. 581, Appendix E. Part I. 

** Dnss spiiter die Bcwohner von Khotan in ihrcm korperlichen 
Habitus den Chinesen sehr ahnlich waren, ergiht rich a us einer iutcres- 
santeu Stello dcs Wei-shu (Kap. 102): 

H&W3C : "In den LAudera westlich von Kao-cli'ang 
(etwa Turfun) haben die Leute tiefliegende Augen und hohc Naseu. 
Nur in dicsetn Land (d.h. Khotan) sehen sie nicht sehr bnrbnrisch aus, 
sondern gleichcn ziemlich den Chinescn.” 

** VgL die Biographic dcs Aivagho^a-Bodhisattva ( fljtfyjfSEW), 
TaishO-Trip. L, S. 183f. Seine Lebcnszeit ist noch immer eine umstrit- 
tene Frage, die allgcmeiuo Annnhme gcht a her dnhiu, (lass er zur Zcit 
des Kaniska lebte. Vgl. ByCdfi, a.a.O. S. 22f. 

" Sitr&lahhSra-Matra. Vgl. Kioto-Trip. XXI, 6, S. 33n. Nanjio- 
Kat. Nr. 1182. By6d5, a.a.O. S. 63. 

“ Vgl. Oshio’s Indien-Landkarte, I. C. 
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Sie antworteten: Im Auslande gibt es einen Monch, 
nameus Kn-ska (Kusaf), dieser allein kann sie lieilen. Als 
der Kaiser das hdrte, scliickte er seinen Sohn mit vielem 
Geld und unter sicherem Geleit nach deni Lande Taksja- 
sila. Als er kier angekommen war, ging er zu dem Ort, 
wo der verelirte Kusa weilte, und sagte: Ick bin auf 
Empfehlung von weitker gekommen, urn meine Augen 
lieilen zu lassen. Ileile meine Augen durck deine Giite!” 

In dieser Episode des Ta-chuang-yiin-chiny lun diirfen 
wir vielleicht eine Weiterbildung und Verkniipfung der 
vorker erwalmten Traditionen selien, naeli denen der alteste 
Sokn des Asoka namens Kupala seines Augenlichtes beraubt 
und in das Gebiet des Himalaya verbannt wurde, 23 von wo 
ihn sodann der Khotan-Tradition zufolge der Gott Vaisra- 
vana nach China enfuhrte. Der Zusammenliang und der 
gleiche Ursprung wird umso deutlicher, als wir in beiden 
Geschichten- fi dieselben Namen fiir den Monch und seine 
Heilmetliode finden. Mag es sick kier auch um eine sagen- 
liafte Erzahlung handeln, so ist dock nicht zu leugnen, dass 
darin ein gesckicktlicher Kern enthalten ist, der das Vor- 
handensein eines friilizeitigen Verkehr zwiscken Indien, 
Kliotan und China wahrsclieinlich raacht. 

c. Wann wurde der Buddhismus 
in Khotan eingefiihrl t 

Nach den Annalen von Li-yul soli der Buddhismus im 
fiinften Jakre der Regierungszeit des Konigs Vijayasam- 
bhava, der ein Enkel des Kustana war und 165 Jahre nach 
der Reichsgriindung den Tkron bestieg, durch den indischen 
Priester Vairocana zum ersten Mai in Kliotan eingefiihrt 
worden sein, d.h. also im Jahre 83 v. Ckr. Offenbar handelt 
es sick aber kier nicht um die erste Einfiihrung des Bud¬ 
dhismus iiberliaupt, sondern speziell um die des Mah&yana- 
Buddhismus, der gerade damals entstand und in Khotan als 

* Vgl. Ann. 18. 

** Vgl. Hsi-yii-chi (TaishO-Trii). L, S. 885a). 

1 Vgl. Ternmoto, n.a.O. S. 107. 
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Staatsreligion anerkannt wurde. 2 Fiir diese Annahme 
sprechen folgende Griinde: 1. Der Name des Priesters 
Vairocana ist mit der Lehre des Avatawsaka-sfitra 
$£), 8 welche die hoehste mahayanistische Philosopliie dar- 
stellt, fest verbunden. Da Nagarjuna in seineni Mahd- 
prajnd-paramHd-xdstra () dieses Sutra erwalmt, 3 4 * * 
sind wohl die Grundlehren des Mahayana-Buddhismus, wie 
sie in jenem Sutra enthalten sind, bereits in vorchristlicher 
Zeit entstanden. 2. Die Mehrzalil der Mahayana-Texte, die 
nach der offiziellen Einfiihrung des Buddhism us (unter 
Kaiser Ming) in China auftauchten, wurde a as Khotan 
dorthin gebracht. Wenn mm das Surya-garbha (-sutra) be- 
hauptet, der Mahayana-Buddhismus sei bereits unter Asoka 
in Khotan eingefiihrt worden,® so ist diese Angabe vom 
geschichtlichen Standpunkt aus unhaltbar, da es zu jener 
Zeit einen Mahayana-Buddhismus uberhaupt nocli nicht 
gegeben hat. Die Schwierigkeiten losen sich aber, wenn 
naan mit Teramoto anniramt, 7 der Ausdruck “Mahiiyana” 
bedeute an dieser Stelle soviel wie “eka-yana” (worth: “die 
einzige Lehre”). Das heisst mit anderen Worten: wenn 
tatsachlich der Buddhismus schon zu Asokas Zeiten nach 
Khotan gelangte, so kann das nur die Richtung des Hina- 
yana gewesen sein. 8 

Die Edikte des Asoka beriihren, wie wir oben gesehen 
liaben, auch die Missionstatigkeit dieses Herrschers, sie 
enthalten jedoch keine direkte Angabe dariiber, ob seine 
Missionare aucli schon bis Khotan vordrangen. Dagegen 
findet sich in dem A-yii-wang-hsi huai-mu yin-yuan ching 

3 Teramoto behauptet bo (in einer priraten Mitteilung an roicb). 

* Kioto-Trip. IX, 2. Nanjio-Kat. 134. 

4 Vgl. Kioto-Trip. XX, 1, S. 33a. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 1169. 

* Vgl. Salcaino, a.a.O. S. 102. 

* Vgl. TaishC-Trip. XXIII, S. 294c/295a. 

T Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. 8. 105f. 

* Teramoto erkennt an, dnss der Buddhismua iiberhaupt unter 
ASoka in Khotan eingefiihrt wurde (in einer privaten Mitteilung an 
mich). 
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(ff flfXJMRBHJflfcft)* 0 einer Biographic von Asoka’s Solm 
Kunfila, eine interessante, bisher noch unbekannte Stelle, die 
in diesem Zusamraenhang Erwahnung verdient. Dort wird 
erzahlt, wie Asoka einen Boten nach Gandhara schickte, der 
die Verwaltung des Kunala inspizieren nnd dariiber dem 
Vater Bericht erstatten sollte. Der Gesandte kommt zuriick 
und weiss liber die Herrscliertatigkeit Kunala’s nur das 
Beste zu berichten. Daraufhin sagt Asoka zu seinem Min¬ 
ister Yasas: 

mmmt mmw 

imtom 

m&mt 

nf?m tm&m mam* 

mmim 

“Nun will icli die ganze Welt aufteilen; einen Teil 
will icli selbst nehraen und den anderen meinem Sohn 
schenken. So moge mein (Sohn) Fa-yi ein langes Leben 
und holies Alter liaben und sein Volk regieren und 
bilden, in der gleichen Weise wie bisher. Die Lander 
von der ausseren Seite (also wohl Siid-ostseite) des Indus 
bis Sankisa, 10 Gandhara, TJtkakhanda( T), 11 Chien-fou 
. (Campa), 12 K‘ang-cli‘ii (Samarkand), Wu-sun, Ch‘iu-tse 
(Kutsclia) und Yii-t‘ien (Khotan) und weiter bis zum 
Reiche der Ch'in, welche die Halfte der ganzen Welt 
ausmachen, will ich dem Fa-yi schenken, damit er durth 
die Grundgesetze (der Moral) die Volker am Leben er- 
halte und seinen Ruhm auf die Nachwelt bringe. Ceylon, 
T‘an-lo (Dravida?), Maha-svanna-bhumi (Birma), 1 * 

0 Nonjio neunt dieses Werk "SQtra on the Nidftna or cause of 
the eye-distraction of Fa-yi (Dharamvnrdhnnaf), the prince of AAokn”. 
Vgl. Taishd-Trip. LI, 8. 174cf. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 1369. Daraua ergibt 
sich, dass Fa-yi nur ein anderer Name des Kunala ist. 

VgL Oshio’s Indien-Landkarte, L. 9. 
u ist wohl identisch mit bei Oshio’s Indien- 

Landkarte L. 5. 

" wohl identisch mit Milk bei Oshio (a.a.O. H. 5). 

u Vgl. S. 261. 
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Vaisali, 14 Sravasti, 15 some die Lander, wo die Menscben 
nackt sind und hangende OJiren haben, mid das Gebiet 
nordlicb des Himalaya bis zu den Grenzen des Meers will 
ich sebst durcli meine Leliren bilden.” 

Bemerkenswert ist die Tatsache, dass Khotan bier unter 
den zum Herrschaftsreich des Kurmla gehbrenden liandern 
aufgefuhrt wird. Leider komrat dieser Angabe kein grosser 
bistorischer Wert zu; das Werk, dem sie entnommen ist, 
wurde erst im vierten Jahrbundert n. Clir. von eincm 
Priester aus dem Lande der lndoskytben (Yiieh-shib) ins 
Chinesiscbe iibersetzt. Ilalten wir jedoch diese Angabe mit 
dem zusammen, was die Li-yuUAnnalen liber die Verban- 
nung des Kunala nacb Kkotan berichten (s. oben S. 265), so 
spricht doch eine gewisse Wahrscbeinlicbkeit dafiir, dass der 
Buddhismus bereits in Verbindung mit Kunftla, dem Sohn 
des Asoka, nach Kbotan gekoramen ist. Die folgende Unter- 
suchung liber den alten Verkehr zwischen Indien und 
Khotan soil nun die Einfiibrung des Buddhismus in Khotan 
dem Bereicli der blossen Moglichkeit entriicken und 
geschiclitlicb erharten. 

d. Der Verkehr zwischen Indien und Khotan. 

Wie wir oben gesehen haben, behauptet Smith, die Mis- 
sionare Asokas batten Kbotan nocli i\icbt erreicben konnen- 
da damals der Himalaya (oder besser Ilindukusch) ein un- 
iibersteigbares Hindernis bildete. In Wirklichkeit ist Smith 
zu seiner Behauptung wobl dadurcb gekommen, weil in den 
Edikten des Asoka, die von seiner Missionstatigkeit berich¬ 
ten, der Name Khotan nicht erwahnt wird. Man darf aber 
hierbei nicht vergessen, dass diese Inscriften aus dem Jabre 
259 v. Chr., also dem Anfang der Regirungszeit des Asoka 
stammen. Da dieser erst im Jabre 232 v. Chr. starb, besteht 
immerhin die Moglichkeit, dass er seine Missionstatigkeit in 
den letzten drei Jahrzehnten seiner Herrschaft nock weiter 

14 Vgl. Oaliio’s Indien-Landkarte, N. 9. 

“ Vgl. Oahio'a Iudiea-Landknrte, M. 9. 
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ausgedelint hat. Ob zu ihrem Bereich auch sclion Kliotan 
gehorte, lasst sich urkundlich, nicht beweisen. Gleicliwolil 
glaube ich, dass sich aus der Geschichte des zeutralasiati- 
schcn Seidcnhandels gcwisse Anhaltspunkte fiir einen weit 
friiheren Verlcehr zwischen Indien und Khotan ergeben, die 
dann auch ein frillies Eindringen des Buddhisnms an jenem 
Mittelpunkt des Seidenhandels wahrscheinlich machen. 

Die Seide, die urspriinglich aus China staramte und in 
Griechenland unter dem Naraen “serisclie Stoffe” 1 bekannt 
war, scheint bereits im 5. oder 4, Jalirliundert v. Chr. iiber 
Zentralasien in die kaspische Ebene und weiter nach Persien 
und Indien gelangt zu sein, wahrscheinlich durch einen von 
Stamm zu Stamm gehenden Zwischenhandel. 3 Alexander’s 
Feldherr Xearclios ist nach Richthofen 8 der erste, der den 
Ausdruck “serische Stoffe” gebraucht, indem er erwahnt, 
dass solche Stoffe nach Indien gelangten. Wenn nun die 
Behauptung, dass der Import dieser Stoffe von Norden her 
erfolgte, tatsiichlich durch indische Quellen gestiitzt wird, so 
unterliegt es keinem Zweifel, dass die Seide von Khotan nach 
Indien gebracht wurde. Richthofen hat die an der grossen 
zentralasiatischen Handelstvasse gelegene Stadt “Issedon 
serica,” die anscheinend ein Hauptliandelsplatz fiir die 
Seide gewesen ist, direkt mit Khotan, dem Yii-t‘ien der 

1 Man mount im allgemcinen, dass das griechischc Wort "ser” 
(Seide) und die davon abgcleiteten Worter auf das chinesische "sse” 
($$) zuriickgehen (vgl. Conrady bei W. P. Wassiljew, Die Erscheinung 
Chinas, Leipzig, 1909, S. 205). Sollte aber "ser” nicht vielleicht mit 
dem ehinesiBchen Worte “tH”, das nach NaitC (vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O 
S. 138) in der Hnn-Zeit "sin" ausgespvochen wurde und "Seide” be- 
deutet, zusnmmenhangen? Duzu wilrdc das in den Annalen von Li-yxil 
fur "Seide” gebrauchte Wort "sriu", das "sin” ausgesprochen wurde, 
gut passent Da es in Tib$t urspriinglich keine Seide gab, muss das 
Wort mit dem Gegenstuud von Khotan dorthin gekommcn sein. 

* Vgl. Conrady, a.a.O. S. 205. 

* Richthofen, "China” Bd. I, Berlin 1877, S. 443. 

4 Dass die alteste Verbindung zwischen Indien und China iiber 
Khotan ging, ist auch die Ansicht Chandra Dfis (a.a.O. J.R.A.S. 1886, 
p. 193): "The earliest intercourse of the Indian with China was through 
Khotan which they called Chandaua and it is very probable that they 
subsequently extend that designation to China.” 
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Chineses, identifiziert* Wenn auch die Tatsaclie, doss bereits 
urn 300 v. Chr. die “serischen Stoffe” in Khotan bekannt 
waren, aus gleichzeitigen chinesischen Quellen sicli nieht 
belegen lasst, so gewinnt docli in diesem Zusammenhang die 
von Hsiian-tsang iiberlieferte Nachricht,® wonacli Kustana, 
der Begriinder des Konigreiches Khotan, chinesischc Seiden- 
wiirmer eingefiilirt babe, ein gewisses Gewicht. Jedenfalls 
beweist diese Notiz, dass zu Hsiian-tsangs Zeiten eine solche 
Tradition 7 in Khotan noch lebendig war. 

In diesem Zusammenhang verdient eine Notiz des 
wahrscheinlich schon aus dem ersten Jahrhundert stam- 
menden 8 Ta-p‘i-po-sha lun besondere Bedeu- 

tnng, weil sicli daraus ergibt, wie bekannt die chinesische 
Seide damals in Indien war: 

fa-* 

“Bin anderer Redner sagte: Uberall gibt es irgend- 
einen durch die Natur bedingten Vorzug; so kleiden sich 
in “China” sogar Diener und Sklaven alle in Seide, wie 
man sie in anderen gleichfalls bliihenden Liindern nicht 
bekommen kann. In Indien und anderen Landern kleiden 
sich die Armen und Niedrigen in Wollkleider, wie sie 
anderswo selbst die Vornehmen nicht kaufen konnen.” 

Offenbar haben die indischen Kaufleute, die Khotan des 
Seidenhandelshalber aufsuchten und dort mit Chinesen in 
Beriihrung kamen, nach ihrer Riickkehr von dem Gesehenen 
ubertriebene Scliilderungen entworfen und auch erzahlt, 
dass in China selbst die Diener sich in Seide kleideten. Die 
khotanesische Seide war nicht nur in Indien und im Abend- 
lande bekannt, ihr Rulim ist sogar bis nach Japan gedrun- 

* Vgl. Richthofen, a.n.O. S. 487f. 

* Vgl. Taishfi-Tiip. LI, 8. 944cf. 

1 Vgl. Stein, a.a.O. p. 229f. und Fig. D. iv, 5. 

* Vgl. Teramoto, a.a.O. 8. 111. 

* AbhidharmakoSa-mohd-vibhO^a-Sdstra, Kioto-Trip. XXII, 6, 8. 
33a. Nanjio-Knt. Nr. 1264. 
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gen. 10 Takakusu will sogar das englische Wort “cotton" aus 
dem Namen Khotan ableiten und meint, dieses bezeiclmen 
eigentlich “seidene Watte." 11 

B. Ch'in und Indicn. 

Wahrend also auf der einen Seite indische Quellen es 
walirscheinlieli raaclien, dass schon unter Alexander dem 
Grossen zwischen Indien und Khotan ein direkter Verlcehr 
bestand, sind andere Forsclier noch weiter gegangen und 
haben nachzuweisen versucht, dass China bereits Jahrlmn- 
derte vorher gewisse Beziehungen zu den Landern des 
Westens gehabt liabe. In erster Linie glaubte man hierfur 
die angeblich im 10. Jahrhundert v. Chr. erfolgte Reise des 
chinesisehen Kdnigs Mu ins Reich der Hsi-wang- 

mu (M3M30 anfiihren zu konnen. 1 Masp&ro hat aber 
s0 Das jnpanische Wort "Hata”, das nls zweites Glied cincs Kom- 
positums ouch "Wata” ausgesprochcn wird, bringt Takakusu (vgl. 
‘‘TOyO-Buukwa - ahi ui okcru BukkyO no Chii 

Oder "Die Stolluug des Btuldhismus in dcr Kulturgeschiclitc des 
Orients”, Tokio 1930, S. 15) mifc dem Wort "Khotan” in Verbindung. 
"Wata” bedeutet heute "Baumwolle”, urspruugUch aber "seidene 
Watte’. "Hata” hat versehiedene Bedeutungen, wie z. B. "Weber”, 
"Webstuhl" (H9), "Material sum Weben”, “gewebter Stoff” (&) ete. 
Takakusu meint, das Wort "Hata” sei aus der alton fiir Khotan ge- 
branchten Bczeichnung "^K", die nach japanicher Lesung "Kattan” 
lautet, abgcleitet. Dcr Name Khotan scheint als Synonym fur Seiden- 
gewebe zusammeu mit dem Buddhismus bald nach der Einfiihrung 
dieser Religion' (552 n. Chr.) in Japan beknnut geworden zu sein. 
Merkwiirdig ist, dass das Wort "Hata”, das den "Weber” der Seiden- 
stoffc bezeichnet, mit dem chinesisehen Zeiehen “Ch'in (3fc) geschrieben 
wird. Die Weber sind urspriinglieh aus China nach Japan gekommen 
und gaben an, dass ihro TJrahnen aus "Ch’in” stammten, daher wurde 
ihnen der Familienamc "Hata” (Ch'in) von der damaligcn japanischen 
Regicrung verliehen. Sollten diese Umstande nicht irgendwie mit der 
beriihmtcn Scide von Khotan zuanmmenbanngen f 
n Vgl. Takakusu, a.a.O. S. 15. 

1 Die bisherige Literatur verziechnet H. Maspftro, "La China 
Antique", Paris 1927, p. 581/2. Bekanutlicli wollte Charvannes 
(Memoires Eistoriquca Bd. V, S. 480-489, Appendice II) unter dem 
Mu-t‘ien-tzu nicht den Konig der Chou-Dynastie, sondern den gleich- 
namigen Herzog von Ch'in (659-021 v. Chr.) verstchcn. Neuerdings 
hat T. Ogawa (4'JII8tf6) "Untcrsuchung zur Biographic des Kairers 
Mu" Boku-Tenshi-dcn-K6) sogar den Ycrsuch gemacht, die 
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gezeigt, dass die Beschreibung diescr Reise (das sogeuannte 
Ma-t‘ien-tzu-chuan) keineawegs als geschichtliehe Chronik, 
sondern als cine Art von Abenteuer-Roman aufzufassen ist.- 
Dagegen gibt auch Maspero zu, dass China ini 4. Jahr- 
liundert v. Clir. miter den Einfluss neuer Ideen gcriet, die 
dnreh die erste, allerdings nodi schwa die Bertihrung mit 
den Mittclmeerkulturen nach Osten gebracht wurden. 
Damals scheinen die Chinesen vor allcm ill re Astronomie 
und Kosmologie unter fremdem Einfluss umgestaltet zu 
liaben. 8 Schon Conrady liatte versucht, eine selir weit- 
gehende Einwirkting indischer Gedanken auf das China des 
4. Jahrlmnderts nachzmveiseu, ivie sie vor allem der 
Taoismus enthalten soli (Yoga-Praxis, Lehre von der Seelen- 
wanderung und dem “Heiligen,” die Tierfarbeln des Chan- 
kuo-ts‘4 u.s.w.) 4 Neuerdings lmt Sanaka ausgefiihrt, die 
Theorien des Tsou Yen (ggffr) iiber die fiinf Elemente und 
die “Genien” (fgyj seien nur Umbildung gewisser Gedan- 
ken, die schon in den Brahmanas und Upanisaden enthalten 
seien ; 5 diese Ausfiihrungen beriihren sicli also selir eng mit 
den Conrady ,, schen Forschungen. 

Es wiirde iiber den Rahmen der vorliegenden Arbeit 

Reiscroutc des Mu im einzelnen geographisch festzulegen; danach 
musste der Kdnig bis in die Gegcud nordlieh von Turfan gokommen 
sein (rgl. Fcstgabc zuna sechxigstcn Geburstag vou Prof. Kano, &Jf|$ 
Tokio 1928, S. 89-242). 

* Maspdro, a.n.O. 

1 Mnspiro. "Die Einwicklung der aboudlaudischcn Ivultur auf 
d:ia Chinu der Vor-Tsiu-Zeit" (ShigakuZasslii, Bd. 40, 1929. S. Iff.) 
und "Le mouvement scientifique ct lea influences £trnng(res" {La China 
Antique, p. 607ff). 

4 A Conrady, "Indischer Einfluss in China im 4. Jahrhundcrt v. 
Chr.”, {Zcitachrift d. D.M.G. Bd. LX, Leipzig 1906, S. 33!>-351). Auch 
8. Inouo ( ) iat dnvon Qberzcugt, dass die Theorien dea Lao- 

tzu von gewissen Grundgedankeu des Mnkflyuim-Buddhisniua becinflusst 
seien (ygl. Lao-tse with critical and exegetical notes, comparing various 
reuderings in Chinese, Japanese and English including new English 
versions: Kanci K6sh6 lidshi no Shin-kcnkyfL, 

Tokio 1928, p. 2Df). 

* S. Sanaka {Vi.ty'fe ), "Cber das Ch*i der Wu-hsiug" {HfitD&lZ 
EfC), Shigaku-Zaaslii Bd. 41, 1930 Jan. 8. lOlff. 
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liinausgehen, wenn wir die von den oben erwiihnten For- 
scliern aufgeworfenen Probleme liier im einzelnen imter- 
sychen wollten. Muss es somit auch fraglich bleiben, wie- 
weit die chinesische Gedankemvelt vor der Ch‘in-Zeit bereits 
von indisclien Ideen beeinflusst war, so kann iiber die 
Tatsaclie eines friihzeitigen Verkelirs zwischen China und 
den Westlandern kaum ein Zweifel bestehen. Nacli Maspero 
lag der Transitliandel mit dera Fernen Osten in der Hand 
indiseher, nieht iranischer Kaufleute;° diese scheinen jedoch 
nicht bis in das eigentliche China, sondern nur bis Lan-chou 
wo die Schiffahrt auf dem Huang-ho begann, vorge- 
drungen nnd dort auf den Machtbereich des Ch'in-Staates 
gestossen zu sein. Diese Tatsaclie wiirde auch erklaren, 
waruin China unter dem Namen jener Dynastie als deren 
Triiger der grosse Ch'in-Shih-huang-ti erscheint, im Westen 
bekannt wurde. 7 

Dass der Ruhm des Shih-huang-ti selbst nach Indien 
gedrungen war, ergibt sich aus einer Unterredung, die 
Hsiian-tsang mit dem Kbnig Slladitya 8 von Indien liattc. 
Wenn sich daraus auch nichts iiber den Zeitpunkt ergibt, 
wo der Name des grossen Ilerrschers in Indien bekannt 
wurde, so ist doch die gauze Unterredung 0 an sich so interes- 
sant, dass sie verdient, in extenso angefiihrt zu werden: 

1^0^ EH, 

* Maspfcro, a.a.O. ( Shigaku-Zasahi Bd. 40, S. lOf und La China 
Antique, p. 008). 

T Zur Entstehung des Namens Chinn vgl. P. Pelliot, T'oung Too, 
Vol. XIII (1012) 8. 737ff. 

' Er ist als Dichter namens Harfculeva bekannt. Vgl. Winternitz, 
Ceschichte der indischen Literatur, Bd. Ill, Leipzig 1922, S. 48f. 

• Vgl. TaishC-Trip. LI, S. 804f. 
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yLft-zwfc- ^e.Tfc&i^s^P- it 

K3E&£fr-fe$fc:k> J&£f8L®8l#f££- §KI*fe‘® , 3Z»*MIS5 
gfc, *Vfra^k 

/£=#, JW&fcflJiei 

“The king Siladitya, 10 after the fatigue of the 
journey was over, 11 said, “From what country do you 
come, and what do you seek in your travels?” 

He said in reply, ‘‘I come from the great Tang coun¬ 
try, and I ask permission to seek for the law (religious 
books) of Buddha.” 

The king said, “Whereabouts is the great Tang coun¬ 
try ? by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, 
or near?”. 

In reply he said, “My country lies to the north-east 
from this several myriads of li; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mahacliina.” 

The king answered, “I have heard that the country 
of Mahacliina has a king called Ts‘ in, the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) “divine warrior.” The empire in for¬ 
mer generations was in disorder and confusion, every¬ 
where divided and in disunion; soldiers were in conflict, 
and all people were afflicted with calamity. Then the 
king of Ts*in, son of heaven, who had conceived from the 
first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his pity and 
love; he brought about a right understanding, and praci- 
fied and settled all within the seas. His laws and instruc¬ 
tion spread on every side. People from other countries 
brought under liis influence declared themselves ready to 
submit to his rule. The multitude whom he nourished 
generously sang in their songs of the prowess of the king 
of Ts‘in. I have learned long since his praises sung thus 
in verse. Are the records (laudatory hymns) of his great 
(complete) qualities well founded? Is this the king of 
the great Tang, of which you speak?” 

” Beal. Record of Western World, Bd. II, p. 216f. 

11 Die tlbersetzung iat hier falsch und muss etwn heissen: "Nach- 
dem sich der Konig Silllditya fur den Besuch bedankt hatte”. Auch 
8onst ist Beals Ubersetzung an manchen Stellcn ungeuau. 
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Replying, he said, "China is the country of our for¬ 
mer kings, but the "great Tang" is the country of our 
present ruler. Our king in former times, before he be¬ 
came hereditary heir to the throne (before the empire 
was established), was called the sovereign of Ts‘in, but 
now he is called the "king of heaven" (emperor). At 
the end of the former dynasty the people had no ruler, 
civil war raged on every hand and caused confusion, the 
people were destroyed, when the king of Ts'in, by his 
supernatural gifts, exercised his love and compassion on 
every hand; by his power the wicked were destroyed on 
every side, the eight regions found rest, and ten thousand 
kingdoms brought tribut. He cherished creature of evry 
submitted wih respect to the three precious ones. He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish¬ 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished".". 

Mit "the king of Ts'in, son of heaven" ist hier ohne 
Zweifel der erste Kaiser der Ch‘ in-Dynastie gemeint, zu den 
"praises sung thus in verse" bemerkt Beal: "The reference 
to the songs sung in honour of this king illustrates the 
character of Siladitya, who was himself poet." Wir wissen 
naturlicli nicht, woraus der Konig Siladitya im 7. Jalir- 
hundert n. chr. seine Kenntnisse uber Shih-huang-ti ge- 
schopft hat, aber es ist anzunehmen, dass der Rulim des 
grosses Herrschers schon friihzeitig nach Indien gelangt war 
und dort bis auf die Zeit des Siladitya fortlebte. So spricht 
auch dieser Umstand dafiir, dass ein alter Verkehr zwischen 
Indien und China bestanden haben muss. 

Was nun besonders die Beziehungen zwischen Khotan 
und China betrifft, so wurden diese schon oben kurz erortert. 
Wenn Stein behauptet, 12 die politische Verbindung zwischen 
beiden Landern habe erst unter Wu-ti (140-87) eingesetzt, 
so darf man daraus nicht den Schluss ziehen, dass China 
vorher mit Khotan noch keine Beriihrung gehabt habe. Nach 




Stein, a.a.O. S. 156. 
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Haneda 13 ist bereits vor Chang Ch'ien (126 v. Ckr.) 
chinesische Seide iiber Zentralasien nach Indien exportiert 
worden. 

Jedenfalls unterliegt es heute keinem Zweifel, dass 
zwischen Indien und China bereits znr Ch‘in-Zeit ein 
Handelsverkehr bestanden hat, fiir den Kliotan den Um- 
sclilagsplatz bildete. Warum sollte dann bei dieser Gele- 
genheit nicht auch der Buddliismus, dessen Verbreitung von 
Asoka offiziell gefordert wurde, naeli Osten gekommen und 
iiber Kliotan weiter nach Cliina vorgedrungen sein! Freilich 
ist dieser Vorgang liistorisch nicht streng zu beweisen; es 
muss vorderhand geniigen, die Moglichkeit und die tatsach- 
lich gegebenen Yorraussetzungen hierfiir aufgezeigt zu 
haben. 

(To be continued) 

Kaisiiun Ohasui 


'* T. Haneda ( 34), SalQci Bunmci-shi Gairoti ( WtfXWJsfcflS 
2», Die Skizze der Kulturgeschichte der Westlander), Kioto 1931, S. 6. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE AV AT AMS AKA SUTRA 


Of Mahayana sutras, the Kegon, the Hokke(Saddharma- 
Pundarfka) and the Nehan (Nirvana ) sutras are the most 
outstanding, and among these the Kegon is important be¬ 
cause it is considered to be the teaching given out by the 
Buddha .Sakyamuni just after his enlightenment, and in con¬ 
sequence, his enlightenment is made the centre or pivot of 
the sutra’s substance. 

The sutra is called Avatamsaka in Sanskrit and in 
Japanese Kegon. The full Japanese title is Dai-ho-ko-butsu- 
kegon-gyo: dai = great, ho =normative, all-pervading, 

butsii— enlightened one, kegon =adorned with flowers. The 
title means: “How beautiful is the Enlightened One who 
has grasped the great all-pervading Truth which is the nor¬ 
mative principle of the universe.” 

The scope of this sutra is very grand. On the ocean of 
it like a mirror everything is reflected and revealed. In 
form it is bold and grand, yet delicate and subtle. It is one 
of the supreme works of the world. 

There are two complete translations, one in sixty 
volumes translated by Buddhabhadra of Northern India, in 
the Eastern Shin dynasty, 418-520 a.d. The Kegon sect uses 
this sixty-volume version. And one in eighty volumes was 
translated by Sikshananda, of the T‘ang dynasty, 695-699. 

The forty-volume sutra translated by Prajna in 796- 
797, called the Fugengyogwanbon “Practice and Vows of 
Samantabhadra” corresponds to the Ganqlvyuha. This 
forty-volume Kegon (Gandavyiiha ) together with the Jiiji- 
kyo (Dasabhumika ) and other sutras makes a complete 
Avatamsaka. The Gandavyiiha occupies about a fourth of 
the Avatamsaka and is complete in itself. It is the Nyii- 
hokkaibon, chapter on Entering into the Universe through 
the Practice and Vows of Saraantabhadra, and describes the 
pilgrimage of a youth called Sudhana in his efforts to enter 
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the Dharmadhiitu and his consultation with fifty-three good 
friends. It is the Pilgrim’s Progress of Buddhism. 1 

This sutra is not so much preached by Buddha himself, 
for he is for the most part silent; it is rather a dramatic 
description to reveal the contents of enlightenment. The 
Bodhisattvas and devas are active, but their activity is per¬ 
formed under the will of the Buddha, and the infinite varie¬ 
ties of activity shown are a revelation of the Buddha’s 
power. This point must be remembered, that although he 
seems to be a silent participant he is in reality the true actor 
and preacher since all the others are performing and speak¬ 
ing through him. In so far as Buddha is the preacher he 
is Vairocliana the Supreme Buddha, the Dharmakfiya, rather 
than the historical Buddha Sakyamuni. According to this 
sutra, the human mind is the universe itself and identical 
with Buddha, and it is said that Buddha, Mind, and Beings 
are one and the same. This is a famous saying and expres¬ 
sive of Mahayana philosophy. 

This sutra is said to have been spoken three weeks after 
Buddha’s Enlightenment in a state of meditation and in the 
Dharmakaya form. 

Samantabhadra plays a most important part. lie is 
supposed to represent the student stage not yet in a perfect 
state of supreme enlightenment. But all the preaching is 
really the preaching of the Dharmakaya and is enlighten¬ 
ment or Truth itself which is personally called Vairochana. 
Exoterically, the Buddha in enlightenment may mean the 
mendicant under the Bo-tree, but esoterically he is the per¬ 
vading and permanent Dharmakaya and this world is no 
longer an ordinary world but the universe, Dkarmadhatu, 
consisting of interpenetrating worlds. 

The action of the sutra takes place in seven places and 
there are nine assemblies. Of the seven places there are 
three on earth and four in heaven. Those on earth are: 

1 It is now being translated into English by Dr. Dnisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki of Otani University, Kyoto, and Editor of The Eastern Buddhist. 
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1. under the Bo-tree, 2. the bright palace, and 3. the Jeta- 
vana grove; and those in heaven are: 1. the dwelling of 
Indra, 2. the dwelling of Tama, 3. Tushita, the dwelling of 
Maitreya, and 4. the Taketsu or Paranirmita. The eighth 
assembly is the Jetavana Grove repeated and this gives the 
story of Sudhana’s pilgrimage, the subject of the forty- 
volume Kegon or QanQavyuha. The assemblies take place in 
range from earth to heaven, and then to earth, again begin¬ 
ning with Sakyamuni’s enlightenment under the Bo-tree, 
and then ranging to the heavens showing the unimpeded 
movement, of the Buddha’s mind. 

Although the first seven assemblies make Vairochana the 
master, each assembly has its own central personality who 
unfolds the brightness of his wisdom through the power of 
the Buddha. Of all the Bodhisattvas, Mahjusrl and Sa- 
inantabhadra are the chief ones, ManjusrI representing Wis¬ 
dom ( prajilu) and Samantabhadra Practice ( carya ). These 
two attributes are two aspects of the Buddha’s enlighten¬ 
ment, for the contents of the Dharmakfiya, Wisdom and 
Practice, complete the attainment of Enlightenment. Wisdom 
is necessary for the first step, but Practice completes the 
stride, so as Samantabhadra represents Practice, the stress 
of this sutra is put upon this Bodhisattva. 

There are forty steps of Practice and among these are 
ten stages or Bhumis. These ten stages are significant. The 
chapter on them is circulated as an independent sutra known 
as the JujikyO or Dasabhumika. The last assembly is called 
the Nyuhokkaibon or “Entering the Dharmadhatu,’’ and 
this is the chapter which also became independent bearing 
the title Gandvyuha. 

The fifteenth chapter is the Jujuhon on the ten States 
and describes the stages of the Bodhisattva from “the 
cherishing the first thought for enlightenment” to the at¬ 
tainment of full Buddhahood. 

In the sixteenth chapter the pure deeds of the Bod¬ 
hisattva are described. Succeeding chapters enlarge upon 
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this theme. The twenty-fifth chapter is interesting because 
it preaches the doctrine of Parinamana (eko), the turning 
of merit for the salvation of others. Chapter Twenty-seven 
deals with the Vows of Sawantabliadra. But the most illu¬ 
minating chapter of all is the thirty-ninth describing the 
ninth assembly, “Entering into the Universe,” and it is this 
chapter which makes up the Gandavyuhu. It deals with 
belief, understanding, practice, and enlightenment, which 
are after all nothing but one’s own mind, and this one mind 
enters into universality and becomes enlightenment itself. 

Interpenetration is the doctrine taught in the Kegon. 
When we look at the world in the spiritual light of Vairo- 
cliana Buddha, we see it full of radiance, indeed a world of 
pure light. Everything in this world is interpenetrating, 
everything is mutually conditioned and conditioning. All 
things are one and that one is the Supreme Reality which 
embraces them. 

“All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves. 
Are manifested in my own being, freely and without 
hindrance, 

And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-land 
is perceived. 

The Buddha-lands as innumerable as particles of dust. 
Are raised from one thought cherished in the mind of 
the Bodhihattva of Mercy (Samantabhadra), 
Who, practising meritorious deeds in numberless 
kalpas, hath led all beings to the Truth; 

A Buddha-land resteth in every particle of dust, 

And the spirit of the Buddha like a cloud covereth 
and protecteth it. 

“All lands are interpenetrating in the Buddha-land, 
And they are countless in number,—a phenomenon 
beyond our understanding: 

There is nothing that does not fill up every quarter 
of the universe, 

And things are inexhaustible and immeasurable and 
move with perfect spontaneity. 

All the Buddha-lands are embraced in one Buddha- 
land, 
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And each one of the Buddha-lauds embraces in itself 
all the other lands; 

But the land is neither extended nor compressed. 

One land fills up all the ten quarters of the universe, 

And in turn the universe with all its contents is 
embraced in one land, 

And yet the world as it is suffers no damage. 

“In every particle of dust throughout the Buddba- 
world. 

The creative power of Vairocliana Buddha is per¬ 
ceivable ; 

His voice resoundeth over the ocean of universal 
salvation, 

And wherein all beings are brought under his 
control.” 1 

When we do not see this radiant world of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment in which Pure World everything is inter¬ 
penetrating, the Buddha feels sorrow for beings and puts 
forth his activity to help all these beings to attain enlighten¬ 
ment. The Bodhisattvas follow him and through their own 
practice of the six virtues of perfection ( pdramita ) help 
suffering beings to attain supreme enlightenment. 

“The Buddha is our refuge, unsurpassed and peerless, 

He removeth the sufferings of all beings; 

If they desire to see him face to face, 

He appeareth to them like the full moon over the 
mountain high.” 2 

Now let us consider the Gandavynha. 

Once Buddha dwelt at &ravasti in the grove of Jetavana 
in the garden of Anatliapindilca. In that assembly there 
were five hundred Bodhisattvas headed by Samantabhadra 
and ManjusrI. All the members of the assembly were wait¬ 
ing for the Buddha to preach. Then he entered SamSdhi 
(deep meditation) and as soon as he did so the forests of 
Jevatana suddenly became so wide that they became filled 
with an inexpressible number of worlds and many Bodhi¬ 
sattvas from the ten quarters came and worshipped the Bud- 

1 Avatamsaka Sutra, translated, by D. T. Suzuki. 

1 Ibid. 
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dha, composing verses of praise. Buddha issued a ray of 
light from between his eyebrows and illumined the Bodhi- 
sattvas and all the ten quarters and thereby the Bodhisattvas 
were filled with compassion to benefit all beings. 

MafijuSrI went out from the Pratisthana to the human 
world going south and preached the Maliayana doctrine to 
many people. While he was staying in the city of Dhanya- 
kara, among his audience of listeners was a handsome youth 
of a noble family, Sudhana. While Sudhana was listening 
with the desire to learn, lead, and perfect the life of a Bod- 
hisattva, Manjusri looking over the audience perceived 
the young Sudhana and knew his aspiration, so he advised 
him thus: “You must find a true friend to help you in your 
search. Go to Myoho Mountain in the country of Shoraku 
and there you will find a Bikhshu Sagaramegha (Tokunn). 
He will give you good advice.” 

Sudhana set out on his journe}', visited Sagaramegha 
who taught him wisely and then sent him on to another 
friend. In this way he was sent to one friend after another 
until fifty-two friends in all had been visited, and at last 
he came to Samantabhadra, under whose teaching he per¬ 
fected his vow and entered into the Dharmadhatu (Supreme 
Reality). 

In this story of Sudhana we can see that Samantabhadra 
plays the chief part as master and Manjusri as the guest, 
and the activity of both of them is represented by the youth 
Sudhana who visits fifty-three good friends seeking advice 
and finally attains entrance to the Dharmadhatu. It is the 
story of Enlightenment of “entering into the universe” by 
means of the practice and vows of the religious life of 
Samantabhadra. 

In regard to the good friends whom Sudhana visited 
besides Manjusri who appeared three times and Samanta¬ 
bhadra and first and the last, there were fifty in all. What 
kind of persons were they? If we classify them we will 
find that there were five Bodhisattvas, five monks, one nun, 
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eight householders, a physician, a perfume seller, a sailor, 
two kings, two laymen, four laywomen three of whom were 
ladies and one a heavenly maiden, several children, a number 
of deities, a mendicant, a hermit, and two Brahmins. 

In the Gandavyuka, we find the Mahayana tendency 
to lay stress upon lay people rather than upon monks, and 
among all the friends we find only five monks. Not all of 
the friends were aristocratic and wealthy. One was a per¬ 
fume seller, one a sailor, and one woman a courtesan. 

Sudhana during his pilgrimage was seeking without by 
asking help of others and he passed through many experi¬ 
ences mental and spiritual, but later he realised that true 
knowledge must come from within. The fifty-third friend 
was Maitreya who directed Sudhana to go to MafijuSrI to 
ask about the law by which he could enter into Samanta- 
bhadra’s religious life. 

The last volume of the sutra is devoted to Samanta- 
bhadra’s Ten Vows and the desire to be born into Suklik- 
vativyuha (that is, Pure Land). 

The Ten Vows of Samantabhadra are: 

1. To worship the Buddhas; 

2. To praise the Tathagatas; 

3. To make offerings to all the Buddhas; 

4. To confess past sins; 

5. To rejoice in the virtues and happiness of others; 

6. To request Buddha to preach the Law; 

7. To request Buddha to live in this world; 

8. To study Buddhism in order to teach it; 

9. Always to benefit all beings; 

10. To turn the stock of merit to others. 

These vows are the basis of the Bodhisattva’s life in 
Mahayana Buddhism. This last part concerning Samanta¬ 
bhadra’s Vows has been issued separately, and is known as 
the Fugengyogwanbon (“Practice and Vow of Samanta¬ 
bhadra”). 

The story of Sudhana is ultimately an epitome of the 
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entire Kegon sutra. In the background is always tlie Dhar- 
makaya. Every activity depicted is really the activity of 
Dharmakaya. It is a sutra of Enlightenment and emphasises 
the fact that all beings can be reborn in the house of the 
Buddha if they obtain enlightenment. The previous por¬ 
tions of the Avalamsaka emphasise this and the Sudhana 
chapter states it practically. 


Beatrice Lane Suzuki 



THE TEACHING OF IPPEN SHONIN 
(1239-1289, 


1 

The following is one of the letters by Ippen in which 
we find his teaching of the Nembutsu characteristically ex¬ 
pounded : 

“In your previous letter, you asked me to write what 
mental equipment is necessary for the Nembutsu followers. 
To this I must reply that beside reciting Na-mu-a-mi-da- 
butsu no mental equipment is necessary and that except say¬ 
ing this there is no faith. It is true that we have various 
doctrines taught by various scholars but they are merely 
provisional, being set against varieties of confused thoughts. 
It is good for the Nembutsu followers, therefore, not to worry 
about these things but devote themselves to reciting the Nem¬ 
butsu. When Kiiya Shonin 1 was once asked in what state of 
mind one should recite the Nembutsu, he answered simply. 
“Abandon”, and did not say anything further. This is re¬ 
corded in Saigyo’s Senjusho. 2 This saying is really the 

1 Kflya (903-972), whose other name was KGshG, is said to hnve 
been an Emperor’s sou. He became a monk in his twenties and learned 
various doctrines of Buddhism, bnt afterwards believed in the Pure 
Land teaching and propagated the "Dancing Nembutsu" among the 
common people and was called the "Saint of the Market", for he ex¬ 
horted the Nembutsu in the market thronged with people. He was 
also a social worker; going throughout the country, he built many 
bridges, dug wells, nursed lepers and other loathesome patients, 
cremated deserted corpses, and so forth. He had much influence on 
Ippen. 

* SaigyC (llifl-1190), a priest-poet. As a layman, he was called 
Yoshikiyo Sato and was a samurai in the service of the Imperial 
Household. He beennio a monk, realising the uncertainty of life by 
the sudden death of his friend. He is noted, however, more as a poet 
than as a priest. The famous Sangashi is a collection of his poems. 
The SenjQtM here mentioned contains anecdotes of this celebrated 
priest, his personal observations while travelling all over the country, 
and many interesting talks on poetry. 
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golden rule. The Nembutsu followers abandon wisdom, 
folly, the knowledge of good and bad, the thought of one’s 
social position, noble and mean, high and low, the fear of 
hell, the desire for a land of happiness, and even the aspira¬ 
tion for enlightenment as exhorted by different schools of 
Buddhism. In short the Nembutsu followers abandon all 
these. When the Nembutsu is thus recited, it is in perfect 
accord with the incomparable Original Vow of Amida. 
When the Nembutsu is recited without interruption with 
this frame of mind, there is no thought of Buddhahood or 
self-hood, not to say anything about the presence of an 
argumentative mood; the world of good and bad is no more 
than the Land of Purity itself and beside this there is no¬ 
thing for which we cherish a desire or from which we turn 
away. The universe, with all its beings, sentient and non- 
sentient, with blowing winds and roaring waves, is no other 
than the Nembutsu. You must not imagine that man is the 
only being who is embraced by the incomparable Vow. But 
if my words are hard to understand, leave them as they are, 
giving no further thoughts to them, and just recite the 
Nembutsu putting your absolute trust in the Original Vow. 
As for the Nembutsu, whether you recite it with a believing 
heart or not, it never fads to be in accord with the incom¬ 
parable Original Vow of tai'iki. In the Original Vow of 
Amida, nothing is wanting and nothing is superfluous. Be¬ 
side this, what mental equipment do you wish to have ? Only 
going back to the state of mind found in a simple-minded 
Nembutsu devotee, recite the Nembutsu. Na-mu-a-mi-da- 
butsu.” 1 


2 

When we contrast Eastern thought with Western, we 
cannot but acknowledge that each has its characteristic 
feature, the Eastern in its unifying power and the Western 
in its analysis. The oriental mind always seeks to go back 
1 Ippen's letter to KGgan Sflzu, contained in Ippen’s Sayings. 


i 
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to the original oneness from which we come, to one undivided 
reality where there is no such opposition as subject and ob¬ 
ject, while the occidental mind always wants to come out 
of the oneness of things, analysing it into an infinite variety 
of multitudes. The Westerners are expansive and the 
Easterners are inclusive. Things oriental all follow this 
rule. Pood, clothes and dwelling of the East testif}' to this 
statement. This inclusiveness and unifying tendency is 
what may be termed Buddhistic in a broad sense. 

It is true that there are many schools and branches in 
one Buddhism properly to be so called, but how diverse its 
expressions may be, the one spirit of Buddhism pervades 
them all. The difference between the Zen and the Pure 
Land, between the Shin and the Nicliiren, is only the differ¬ 
ence in form which is determined by the temperament of the 
founder of each sect, and according to the circumstances 
in which he moved. But this difference sometimes ceases to 
be noticeable, for instance in the case of Ippen, in whom the 
Pure Land ideas are perfectly mingled with those of Zen 
Buddhism. In the following pages I wish to study this 
character who is the founder of the Ji Sect. 1 

3 

Of all the Pure Land masters advocating the Nembutsu, 
the celebrated Ippen differs most widely from others. He 
is not only a Pure Land devotee but in a sense a Zen Bud¬ 
dhist. As far as the Nembutsu is concerned, he does not 
differ from that of the other Pure Land followers, but 
Ippen's Nembutsu is identifiable with the One as referred 
to in the Koan exercise of Zen Buddhism. He did not lay 
so much stress on faith as some Pure Land masters did, but 

1 In its flourishing days, there were twelve branches in it but 
they are now united into one. Its headquarters is Sh6j6-kflji at Fuji¬ 
sawa near Yokohama. The number of the temples belonging to this 
sect is about five hundred and that of the believers 216,000, according 
to recent statistics. 
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he told us to direct our thought exclusively to the practice 
of the Nembutsu which is also the discipliue advocated 
by Zen masters. Thus he says: “When the Nembutsu is 
recited without interruption in this frame of mind (giving 
up all other thoughts), there is no thought of Buddha- 
hood or selfhood, not to say anything about the presence of 
an argumentative mood; the world of good and bad is no 
more than the Land of Purity itself and beside this there 
is nothing for which we cherish a desire or from which we 
turn away. 1 n 

This peculiarity of his teaching may be ascribed to his 
own inner understanding but it may also be considered com¬ 
ing from the various external influences which he under¬ 
went while going through all forms of trials and hardships 
in this actual life. 


4 

Ippen, whose posthumous name was Ensho Daislii, was 
born in 1239, twenty-seven years after the death of llonen 
(1133-1212) who was the father of all the Pure Land schools 
in Japan. The time was when the social revolution in the 
Kamakura period had been completed, although the agita¬ 
tion thus caused in the minds of people had not yet settled 
down. Owing to this social condition, the newly-born schools 
of Buddhism were asserting themselves strongly among the 
people. The teachings of Zen and the Pure Land doctrine 
had already taken deep root and the Nichiren had about 
come to the front. 

From his childhood, Ippen was very clever and was sent 
to a temple while still young to study Buddhism. At ten 
he lost his mother, and when thirteen was sent to Harayama 
in Kyushu where he further pursued his study of Buddhism 
under Shotatsu, a disciple of Shoku 2 who was the founder 
of the Seizan School of Pure Land Buddhism. 

1 Ippeu’s letter to KOgau Sttzu. 

1 ShflkG. Sec the Eastern Buddhist, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 80ff. 
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He stayed here for twelve years, when his father’s death 
brought him baek to his native place. This death of his 
father’s and the subsequent family troubles made him re¬ 
alise the illusiveness and meaninglessness of this life. This 
must have been his state of mind at that time: “Life is 
like a bubble; there is nothing left when it disappears. The 
duration of human life is like a shadow cast by the moon. 
It does not wait for the inhaled breath to come out once 

more.It is indeed a lamentable fact that since time 

immemorial we have not been able to procure what we 
desire.” 1 

In this mood, he stayed for some time in his native 
place, now studying and now engaged in worldly matters. 
One day he wandered out and found several boys in the 
street playing with a riugo, a toy which is made to dance 
along a line tightly held between two hands. To divert his 
mind perhaps, he joined them and when he took up the riugo 
himself, it slipped off the string, and fell on the ground 
rolling away. The incident, with no significance in itself, 
impressed him deeply. His mind’s eye is said to have sud¬ 
denly opened as if the scales dropped off his eyes. 

“Hereupon I realised,” later he told Shokai, one of his 
disciples, “that our transmigration is exactly like this spin¬ 
ning of riugo. The riugo spins when we let it go; but it 
keeps quiet when we check its moving. So is our transmigra¬ 
tion. An incessant passing from one state to another 
throughout the six paths of existence is due to our evil do¬ 
ings in the triple way of speech, body, and mind. There¬ 
fore, when we stop our evil doings, no transmigration can 
take place. Here for the first time in my life I clearly saw 
where the bondage of birth and death is and what Buddhism 
means to us all sentient beings.” 2 

* Betsugnn Wnsan (Hymn of the Special Vow). 

3 Ippen-Hijiri-E (Ippen-the-Saint-Picturcs). One of the moat 
famous picture-scrolls in Japan. The pictures were painted by En-i 
and the explanatory passages were written by ShGkai, a disciple of 
Ippen’s. Also called Bokujyd Engi. 
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Now it is quite natural that this awakening caused 
inner struggles in him. lie saw, according to the Buddhist 
way of thinking, the actual state of pain in “our trans¬ 
migration’and the cause of it in “our evil doings” or “the 
bondage of birth and death.” He saw at the same time that 
we can get out of the actual pain when we are delivered 
from our evil doings. But to know is one thing and to 
actually experience is quite another. Are we not originally 
defiled? Is not this world originally incomplete? IIow can 
we be delivered from our evil doings? 

Let me quote another of his sayings which illustrates 
his state of mind at that time. “This triple world is indeed 
transient and conditioned. Everything here is uncertain 
and vision-like. Therefore, no matter how earnest our desire 
and endeavour may be, we cannot be living here for ever 
nor attain peace of mind, as a boat upon the rough waves 
of the ocean cannot be kept from rocking.” 1 

His soul was wrung with agony and he set out on his 
pilgrimage in the quest of the truth which liberates. He 
visited masters one after another to show him the way of 
salvation. He prayed at shrines and temples for the way 
of deliverance. But he failed to find a way to escape the 
result of karma. Bight years were passed thus in storm and 
stress. 

6 

In the spring of 1271, he came to Shinano province and 
for several days he confined himself in Zenkoji temple and 
offered prayers to Araitabha Buddha to be saved; and in the 
autumn of the same year, he came back to his native place 
and began the Ncmbutsu practice in a hut, secluding himself 
from the outer world. This Nembutsu practice continued 
for three years when his mind was matured. His inward 
eye opened. He gradually came to see into the original one- 
1 Ippea’s Sayings. 
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ness of things. He moved a step toward the realisation, 
which can be seen in the following poem composed at the 
end of three years’ seclusion. 

“Ten kalpas ago, Amida attained Buddhahood in the 
world of all sentient beings. 

In one instant when we call on his name, we are reborn 
in the Land of Amida. 

When we realise that the ten kalpas past and the one in¬ 
stant are not two, here no-birth is realised. 

When we realise that Amida’s Land and our world are 
one, we join the Bodhisattvas’ Great Assemblage.” 

Amitabha Buddha and we sentient beings, the Pure 
Land and this defiled world, the ten kalpas elapsed since 
Amida's attainment of Buddhahood and this very instant 
of our calling on Amida’s name—these are not dualities the 
one opposing the other, but the two aspects of one Reality. 
“Na-mu-a-mida-butsu” expresses this truth, for it signifies 
the simultaneous accomplishment of Amida’s Buddhahood 
and of our rebirth in the Pure Land. Accordingly, when 
we understand this by means of the Nembutsu, we come to a 
higher world where nothing is born or created and where 
the great Bodhisattvas are assembled. 

What Ippen states here is the tariki life foreshadowed. 
Hitherto he sought for the way of salvation in the jiriki 
life, discriminating with his own intellect between sentient 
beings who are ignorant and the Buddha who is enlightened, 
between a life short and meaningless and a life eternal and 
full of meaning; and he endeavoured, relying on his own 
efforts, to give up the former and obtain the latter. But 
now he recognises that this way of thinking is of no avail. 
Because, as he says, “In the jiriki way of thinking where 
our ego works, we imagine that we can be ourselves learn 
and practise the way of severing ourselves from the bondage 
of birth and death. This inevitably tends to cultivate in us 
a feeling of pride in self-assertiveness, and this at the same 
time tends to assume a contemptuous attitude towards 
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others, because of learning and discipline attained by our¬ 
selves.” 1 As long as one stays in this state of mind, there 
is no spiritual equanimity which is sought after by all re¬ 
ligious souls. This is where the jiriki fails. 

Thus he was obliged to turn his eye from outward at¬ 
tainments to the inner self. He dug deeply down into the 
contents of inner self and found there his own defiled self 
and the defiling passions and was convinced that these pas¬ 
sions are the cause of pain. He dug further into the con¬ 
tents of his inner self and here he perceived the original 
oneness where there are no discriminations, no opposites 
such as subject and object, but where Buddha is unified 
with us, and this world with the Pure Land. He saw that, 
when we get out of the false discriminations and go back to 
the original oneness, there is a life eternal and full of 
meaning. To effect this, he thought, we must understand 
the Nembutsu which is the name of the original oneness. 
When it is understood, there is nothing bothering us. When 
we live life as we find it, there is no more trouble with 
anything. 

Then let us live our life as we find it, believing the doc¬ 
trine of Ickinen ("one-thought”). Here is our deliverance. 
So he thought. His soul’s agony subsided. Now full of joy, 
he wished to give this truth to people in general. He left 
Iyo, which was his native place, and came to Osaka and at 
Shitennoji he preached his first sermon, emphasising faith 
in the doctrine of Ichhien and distributing cards bearing 
the name of Buddha. 

7 

This idea of fari&t was not final with him. For it was 
still a philosophical interpretation and not a religious ex¬ 
perience. Even though non-duality was here emphasised, 
it was not yet strictly monistic. Because there were yet 
two things, the idea and the one who grasps it. While in this 
1 Ippen's Savings. 
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state, we cannot escape anguish which is caused by our 
inability to attain the state of identification. Not long after 
his first sermon, he had a chance to testify to his faith, 
which was to be elevated into a still higher sphere of re¬ 
ligious experience. 

He was one day on his way from Koya to Kumano in 
1275. As usual, he went on exhorting the Nembutsu and 
•distributing cards with the name of Buddha. He met a 
priest and said to him, “Please accept this card and say 
Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu, believing in the doctrine of Ichinen** 
The priest answered, “I have no faith in it just now. If I 
•accept this card, I shall be deceiving you.” Ippen retorted, 
“You believe the sutra, do you not? If you do, why-should 
you reject this card?” The priest said, “I believe the sutra 
but I have no faith yet in the doctrine of Ichinen and I am 
powerless.” While they are thus arguing, people gathered 
about them. Ippen thought, “If this priest does not accept 
my card, people around here may not also accept it.” Re¬ 
luctantly he said to the priest, “Never mind, then, about 
your faith. Just accept this card.” So the card was given 
to him which also made the bystanders accept it by his ex¬ 
ample. 

This incident stirred in him a feeling of uneasiness. 
Was it not for all sentient beings that Amida vowed and 
worked and attained Buddliakood, whereby our rebirth in 
the Pure Land is assured? If there is any single person who 
•cannot embrace this faith in Ichinen, Amida’s Vow and 
Attainment will come to nought. How was it that that priest 
had to confess his inability to believe in Ichinen t 

8 

Troubled with these questions, he came to Kumano 
.Shrine where Kumano Myojin was enshrined. The My6jin 
was believed at that time to be the incarnation of Amida 
himself, temporarily manifesting in the form of a Japanese 
.god in order to save the people there. He shut himself in 
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the shrine and prayed to the Myojin to solve his questions 
for him. He fell asleep. The Myojin in a white robe appear¬ 
ed to him, saying, “You are a holy man, engaged in the pro¬ 
pagation of the Nembutsu of Interpenetration, but why do 
you resort to such a bad method of propagation! That all 
sentient beings are reborn in the Pure Land is because 
Amida attained Buddhahood ten kalpas ago as Na-mu-a-mi- 
da-butsu, and not because you propagate the teaching. Dis¬ 
tribute your cards, therefore, without discriminating re¬ 
cipients, whether they are good men or not, whether they 
have faith or not.” 

The faith thus revealed to him by the Myojin of Ku- 
mano made him experience the deepest truth of the tariki 
doctrine of salvation. Tradition tells us that, with this un¬ 
expected revelation of the truth, he was filled with joy and 
jumped up into the inner shrine, exclaiming, “I in this 
earthly body am Buddha.” Two poems were composed by 
him. 

One of them is: 

“Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu is Ippen's faith, 

The ten worlds with all their contents primary and 
secondary are Ippen’s hotly, 

Ten thousand deeds detached from thoughts—this is 
Ippen’s Realisation. 

One who understands this is of all beings the most ex¬ 
quisite of lotus flowers.” 

The other is: 

“In Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu 
No birth-and-death from the first; 

When it is recited even for once, 

No-birth is instantly realised.” 

Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu is the content of Ippen’s faith, in 
which he was delivered from the bondage of birth and death. 
When Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu is recited with singleness of 
thought, it puts an end to all kinds of delusion, bringing us 
back to the original oneness which is the state of no-birth- 
and-death. This absolute faith in the Nembutsu is the last 
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word to our false discriminations and any other forms of 
faith, whatever their claims may be, lie in the world of 
attachment. They are unable to effect final emancipation. 
Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu alone assures us of the rebirth in the 
land of the Buddha Amitabha. 

Outside Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu Ippen has no mind-and- 
body of liis own. For merged in it is Ippen’s entire being, 
together with all sentient beings. All sentient beings are 
Ippen himself and Ippen is all sentient beings. The Nem- 
butsu is thus the universe itself and from this oneness rises 
this world of an infinite multiplicity. Although defiled by 
our attachments, the world itself is pure and unspoiled. 
Ippen’s faith in Nembutsu is this faith in the original 
essential purity of all things as viewed from the point of 
identification. 

In the Banshu-Mondd-Shu 1 compiled by one of his 
disciples we read, “Our practice does not consist in the 
meditating on a no-form and no-thought, nor does it aim at 
the realisation that your self-nature is no other than Buddha 
himself; as we are beings of inferior wisdom and forever in 
the bondage of birth and death, what we have to do is to 
abandon ourselves, mind and body, to the Original Vow 
with the absolute faith in it. When the Nembutsu is recited 
thus with singleness of thought, there is just one Na-mu-a- 
mi-da-butsu in which there is neither self nor Buddha. Is 
this not the meditation which seeks for the identity of self¬ 
nature and Buddha, is this not the realisation of no-form 
and no-thought? So in the Meditation Sutra we have a 
state of recognition of no-birth ( anutpattikadharmakshanti ) 
when there is a sudden outburst of enlightenment.” This 
sums up the thesis of Ippen’s faith. Those who realise this 
state of mind are the most excellent ones and compared to 
the white lotus flowers growing out of mud, the most beauti- 

1 This book is said to be the record of Ippen's answers to the 
questions set by a disciple of his. It clearly elucidates his position in 
Pure Land Buddhism. 
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ful of all flowers, which are said to blossom once in one 
thousand years. 

Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu—there is here no mixture of self 
and therefore no birth and death. Birth and death belong to 
this world where our egoism rules. It is this Nembutsu that 
assures us of our rebirth. 

Ippen thus upholds the life of the absolute tariki. Find- 
ing no way to save himself in the jiriki, nothing was left to 
him but to turn to tariki; in the beginning even in the tariki 
it remained with him on the conceptual plane of thought, 
which finallj r ripened into a personal experience. As long 
as tariki presented itself in the form of a concept, he still 
had to struggle to go beyond into the sphere of absolute 
conviction. lie knew that the way was opened before him 
but that he was not actually walking in it. This struggle 
lasted for a while until he came to the Myojin of Humane 
where he was finally enabled to come to the experience of 
realisation. The understanding as long as it is a form of 
intellection is the result of discrimination. This discrimina¬ 
tion comes from ignorance. However excellent our under¬ 
standing is, it still harbours the shadow of ignorance, hence 
falsehood. Enlightenment is not found here which grows 
only from Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu. 

In this Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu everything finds its way. 
There is no longer he who is in the bondage of birth and 
death, nor is there Buddha who attained enlightenment. The 
universe is in the state of mu (nothingness) in its original 
features. Troubles are gone and doubts disappear. The 
stronghold of egotism is fallen at last. When a man is in 
this state, he is completely liberated. There is nothing that 
checks living his own life. 

Ippen was now in this state of mind and for the first 
time realised that he was now a completly new person 
identified with Amida; his mind was Amida’s mind, his life 
was Amida’s life, and his words were Amida’s words. He 
realised that the universe, with all its sentient and non- 
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sentient beings, with its blowing winds and roaring waves, 
was no other than the Nembutsu itself. He was an absolute¬ 
ly free man in this world of relativity. 

A new life dawned on him. He began to propagate his 
doctrine throughout the country, distributing cards with 
Buddha’s name and sometimes dancing to the Nembutsu- 
recitation. After fifteen years’ journey of this Nembutsu 
propagation, he ended his earthly career in 1289 at Hyogo 
at the age of fifty-one. 


9 

In conclusion let me quote Ippen’s letter to a Tendai 
priest called Shinnen Shonin. “That we come to know one 
another in this world is the result of our previous friend¬ 
ship in many lives and that we all believe in one Buddha is 
a matter for joy. Birth-and-death is a delusipn resulting 
from ego-attachment and enlightenment is gained when one 
mind is detached from disturbing thoughts. As there is no 
such thing as birth-and-death from the first, even learning 
cannot do away with it. As there is no such thing as en¬ 
lightenment from the first, no meritorious deeds can get it 
for us. Nevertheless those who do not study grow all the 
more ignorant as to how to obtain their own deliverance, 
and those who do not practise those meritorious deeds are 
liable all the more to transmigrate in the six paths of ex¬ 
istence. This being the case, we must devote ourselves to 
the practice of meritorious deeds abandoning thought and 
body and using up all our mental energy. This is the truth 
embraced alike by the Pure Land as by the Holy Path Bud¬ 
dhists, though they may express it differently according to 
their respective terminology. Therefore, the Saddharma 
Pundarika Sutra has this, ‘What I love is not my body, is 
not my life, but the supreme enlightenment,’ and the Medi¬ 
tation Sutra says, ‘After living this body, we are assured 
to be reborn in our next life in the Land of Purity.' As the 
Holy Path teaching is jiriki, it is quite natural for its fol- 
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lowers to realise the truth by abandoning their all, body and 
life. As the Pure Land teaching is tariki, its followers give 
themselves, body and life, to Amitabha Buddha and attain 
Buddhahood after their death. For the salvation of common 
mortals that we are, there is no other way than to recite the 
Nembutsu with singleness of thought. In the Smaller 
Sukhavativyuha Sutra, we read, those who recite the Nem¬ 
butsu will be protected by all the Buddhas innumerable in 
number and in the six quarters, and are sure to be reborn 
in the next life in the Land of Purity. Outside Na-mu-a- 
mi-da-butsu there is no mind-and-body which 1 can call 
mine; the Nembutsu pervades all sentient beings, which is 
Ippen himself....” 


ShIZUTOSHI SUGIHIRA 



GENSHA 1 ON THREE INVALIDS 


Preliminary Remark 

When gates and courts are established, then there are 
twos, there are threes, there is a realm of multiplicities; 
when a deep discourse is carried on the highest subjects of 
intuition a world of sevens and eights is thoroughly broken 
through. According to the ways in which views are pres¬ 
ented, they are crushed to pieces so that the barricades 
even when they are of golden chains are successfully brushed 
aside. When orders are given from the highest quarters, all 
traces are wiped off, leaving nothing whereby trailing is 
made possible. When do we come across such a koanl Let 
one who has an eye on the forehead see to it. 

The Illustrative Case 
Gensha gave the following sermon: 

“ It is asserted by all the worthy masters of the present 
time that they are working for the benefit of all beings. 
[—Each keeps a shop according to his means.—Some are 
rich and others are poor.] 

“This being the case, what will you do if here suddenly 
appear before you three kinds of invalids? [—By beating 
up the weeds, we mean to frighten snakes out.—As for me, 
it makes my eyes open wide and my mouth close.—We all 
have to beat a retreat even for three thousand it.] 

“Those who are blind fail to see you even when you 
hold up a mallet or a hossu. [—Blind to the very core.— 
This is no other than “benefiting all beings”—-Not neces- 
sariy failing to see.] 

“Those who are deaf fail to hear you even when you 
may talk volubly enough. [—Deaf to the very core!—This 
is no other than “benefiting all beings”.—Not necessarily 
altogether deaf.—That something is still unheard.] 

“Those who are dumb fail to speak out whatever under- 
1 '£& (Hsiian-sha), 835-908. 
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standing they may have inwardly. [—Dumb to the very 
core!—This is no other than “benefitting all beings.”—Not 
necessarily altogether dumb.—That something is still left 
untold of.] 

“What treatment are you going to accord to such peo¬ 
ple ? If you do not know how to go on with them, Buddhism 
must be said to be lacking in miraculous works.” [—Quite 
true, this word—I am ready to give myself up with my 
hands folded.—“Benefitting” already accomplished!—“He 
then struck.”] 

A monk asked Umraon (Yiin-men) to be enlightened. 
[—It is also important to go about and inquire.—Hit!] 

Said Ummon, “You make bows.” [—As the wind blows, 
the grass bends.—Ch'ua!] 

When the monk rose from making bows, [—This monk’s 
staff is broken!] 

Ummon poked him with a staff, and the monk drew 
back. Said Ummon, “You are not blind then?” [—Blind 
to the very core!—Do not say that this monk has a failing 
eye-sight.] 

Ummon now told him to approach, and the monk ap¬ 
proached. [—Washed with a second dipperful of dirty 
water.—Kwan-non is come!—To give a “ Kwatz \” was bet¬ 
ter.] 

Said Ummon, “You are not deaf then?” [—Deaf to the 
very core!—Do not say that this monk is deaf in his ears.] 

Ummon further continued, “Do you understand?” 
[—Why does he not feed him with the right forage?—Pity 
that he then at all uttered a word.] 

“No, master, I do not,” was the reply. [—A double 
koan !—What a pity!] 

Ummon said, “You are not dumb then?” [—Dumb to 
the very core!—What eloquence!—Do not say that this monk 
is dumb.] 

The monk now grasped the point. [—Stretching the 
bow when the burglar is off.—What old bowl is he after?] 
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Commentary Notes 

Gensha gives this sermon from his standpoint where he 
is now able to sit, after years of his study of Zen, in absolute 
nakedness with no trumpery trimmings about him, alto¬ 
gether shorn of imaginations and free from conceptualism. 
In those days there were many Zen monasteries each of 
which rivalled the others. Qenslia used to give this sermon 
to his monks: 

“It is asserted by all the worthy masters of the present 
time that they are working for the benefit of all beings. 
This being the case, what will you do if here suddenly ap¬ 
pear before you three kinds of invalids? Those who are 
blind fail to see you even when you hold up a mallet or a 
hossu. Those who are deaf fail to hear you even when you 
may talk volubly enough. Those w'ho are dumb fail to speak 
out whatever understanding they may have inwardly. What 
treatment are you going to accord to such people? If you 
do not know how to go on with them, Buddhism must be 
said to be lacking in miraculous works.” 

If people understand him here as merely making ref¬ 
erence to the blind, to the deaf, to the dumb, they are 
vainly groping in the dark. Therefore, it is said that you 
are not to search for the meaning in the words which kill; 
you are requested to enter directly into the spirit itself of 
Gensha, -when you w'ill grasp the meaning. 

As Gensha ordinarily tested his monks with this state¬ 
ment, a monk who was staying for sometime with him one 
day accosted him when he came up to the Dharma-hall, and 
asked: “Do you allow me to present my way of reasoning 
about your sermon on the three invalids?” Gensha said, 
“Yes, you may go on.” Whereupon the monk remarked, 
“Fare thee well, 0 master!” and left the room. Gensha 
said, “Not that, not that.” We can see that this monk has 
fully grasped Gensha. 

Later on, H5gen (Fa-yen, died 958) made this state- 
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ment: “When I listened to Master Jizo (Ti-tsang) making 
reference to this monk's remark, I was enabled to under¬ 
stand Gensha's sermon on the three invalids." 

I ask yon now. “[Here is a puzzle for you, 0 monies!] 
If that monk did not understand Gensha, how was it that 
Hfigen made this statement of his? If that monk under¬ 
stood Gensha, why did the latter declare, ‘Not that, not 
that’?" 

One day Jizo said to Gensha, “I am told that you have 
given a sermon on the three invalids, is that so?" Gensha 
answered, “Yes." Jiz5 then said, “I have my eyes, ears, 
nose, and tongue; what treatment would you give me?" 
Gensha was quite satisfied with this request on the part of 
Jiz5. 

When Gensha is understood, you will realise that his 
spirit is not to be sought in words. You will also see that 
those who understand make themselves naturally distin¬ 
guishable from the rest. 

Later when a monk came to Ummou (Yun-men, died 
949) and asked him about Gensha’s sermon, Ummon was 
ready to demonstrate it in the following way as he thorough¬ 
ly understood Gensha. Said Ummon to the monk, “You 
make bows." When the monk rose from making bows, 
Ummon poked him with a staff, and the monk drew back. 
Said Ummon, “You are not blind then?" Ummon now 
told him to approach, and the monk approached. S^id 
Ummon “You are not deaf then?" Finally, he said, “Do 
you understand?" “No, master," being the reply, Ummon 
remarked, “You are not dumb then?" This made the monk 
grasp the point. 

If this monk of Ummon's had any sort of understanding 
about Gensha, he would have kicked up the master’s chair 
when he was told to make bows, and no more fussing would 
have been necessary. In the meantime let me ask you whether 
Ummon and Gensha both understood the problem in the 
same way, or not. I tell you that their understanding is 
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directed to one point. That the ancient masters come out 
among us and make all kinds of contrivance is because they 
wish to see somebody bite their hook and be caught up. 
They thus make bitter remarks in order to have us see into 
the great event of this life. 

My own master Goso (Wu-tsu, died 1104) had this to 
say: “Here is one who can talk well but has no under¬ 
standing; here is another who understands but is unable to 
talk about it. When these two present themselves before 
you, how will you distinguish the one from the other? If 
you cannot make this discrimination, you cannot expect to 
free people from their bondage and attachment. But when 
you can, I will see to it that, as soon as you enter my gate, 
I put on a pair of sandals and run through the inside of 
your body for several times even before you realise. In 
case, however, you fail to have an insight in this matter, 
what is the use of hunting around for an old bowl ? Better 
be gone!” 

Do you wish to know what is the ultimate meaning of 
these complications in regard to the blind, deaf, and dumb? 
Let us see what Seccho says about it. 

Seccho’s Remark in Verse 

Blind, deaf, dumb! [—Even before any word is uttered.— 
The three sense-organs are perfectly sound.—Already 
finished is one paragraph!] 

Infinitely beyond the reach of imaginative contrivances! 
[—Where do you wish to hunt for it?—Is there any¬ 
thing here which permits your calculations?—What 
relationship have they after all?] 

Above the heavens and below the heavens! [—Perfectly 
free is the working of Truth!—Thou hast said!] 

How ludicrous! How disheartening! [—What is it that 
is so ludicrous, so disheartening?—Partly bright and 
partly dark.] 

Li-lou does not know how to discriminate the right colour. 
[—Blind fellow!—A good craftsman leaves no trace. 
—Blind to the very core!] 
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How can Shih-k‘uang recognise the mysterious tune? 
[—Deaf in his ears!—There is no way to appreciate 
the greatest merit.—Deaf to the very core!) 

What life can compare with this?—Sitting alone quietly 
by the window, [—This is the way to go on.—I)o not 
try to get your livelihood in a cave of ghosts.—Break 
up all at once this cask of coal tar!) 

I observe the leaves fall and the flowers bloom as the 
seasons come and go. [—What reason do you think 
it is now?—Do not regard this as doing-nothing-ness. 
—Today, morning is followed by evening; tomorrow, 
morning is followed by evening.] 

Seccho now remarked: “Do you understand, or not?” 

[—“Repeated in the gatha.”] 

An iron bar without a hole! [—Coming up with your own 
confession!—Too bad that he was released too easily. 
—“Then he struck.”] 

Yengo’s Comment on Seccho 

“Blind, deaf, dumb! 

Infinitely beyond the reach of imaginative contri¬ 
vances!” ’ 

In this, Seccho has swept everything away for you— 
what you see together with what you do not see, what you 
hear together with what you do not hear, and what you 
talk about together with what you cannot talk about. All 
these are completely brushed off, and you attain the life of 
the blind, deaf, and dumb. Here all your imaginations, 
contrivances, and calculations are once for all put an end 
to, they are no more made use of, this is where lies the 
highest point of Zen, this is where we have true blindness, 
true deafness, and true dumbness, each in its artless and 
effectless aspect. 

“Above the heavens and below the heavens! 

How ludicrous! how disheartening!” 

Here Seccho lifts up with one hand and with the other puts 
down. Tell me what he finds to be ludicrous, what he finds 
to be disheartening. It is ludicrous that this dumb person 
is not after all dumb, that this deaf one is not after all deaf; 
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it is disheartening that the one -who is not at all blind is 
blind for all that, and that the one who is not at all deaf 
is deaf for all that. 

“Li-lou does not know how to discriminate the right 
colour.” When he is unable to discriminate between blue 
and yellow, red and white, he is certainly a blind man. He 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Huang. He is said to 
have been able to discern the point of a soft hair at a distance 
of one hundred steps. His eye-siglit was extraordinary. 
When the Emperor Huang had a pleasure-trip to the River 
Clii'h, he dropped his precious jewel in the water and made 
Li fetch it up. But he failed. The Emperor made Ch*ih- 
kou search for it, but he also failed to locate it. Later 
Hsiang-wang was ordered to get it, and he got it. Hence: 

“When Hsiang-wang poes down, the precious bem shines 
most brilliantly; 

But where Li-lou walks about, the waves rise even to 
the sky.” 

When we come up to these higher spheres, even the eyes of 
Li-lou are incapacitated to distinguish which is the right 
colour. 

“How can Shih-kuang recognise the mysterious tune?” 
Shih-kuang was son of Ching-kuang of Chin in the province 
of Chiang in the Chou dynasty. His other name was Tzfl- 
yeh. He could thoroughly distinguish the five sounds and 
the six notes, he could even hear the ants fight on the other 
side of a hill. When Chin and Ch‘u were at war, Shih-kuang 
could tell, by merely quietly playing on the strings of his 
lute, that the engagement would surely be unfavourable for 
Ch‘u. In spite of his extraordinary sensitiveness, Seccho 
(Hsiieh-t‘ou) declares that he is unable to recognise the 
mysterious time. After all, one who is not at all deaf is 
really deaf in his ears. The most exquisite note in the higher 
spheres is indeed beyond the ear of Shih-kuang. Says 
Seccho: “I am not going to be a Li-lou, nor to be a Shih- 
kuang, but 
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‘ ‘ What life can compare with this ?—Sitting alone quitely 
by the window, 

I observe the leaves fall, the flowers bloom as the seasons 
come and go.” 

When one attains this stage of realisation, seeing is no-seeing, 
hearing is no-hearing, preaching is no-preaching. When 
hungry one eats, when tired one sleeps. Let the leaves fall, 
let the flowers bloom as they like. When the leaves fall, 
I know it is the autumn ; when the flowers bloom, I know it 
is the spring. Each season has its own features. 

Having swept everything clean before you, Seccho now 
opens a passageway, saying: “Do you understand, or not?” 
He has done all he could for you, he is exhausted, only able 
to turn about and present to you this iron-bar without a 
hole. It is a most significant expression. Look and see with 
your own eyes 1 If you hesitate, you miss the mark for ever. 

Yengo [Yiian-wu, the author of this commentary note,] 
now raised his hossu and said, “Do you see?” He then 
struck his chair and said, “Do you hear?” Coming down 
from the chair, he said, “Was anything talked about?” 


The above is a literal translation of the Case LXXXVIII 
of the Pi-yen Chi which is one of the most im¬ 

portant and at the same time the most popular Zen texts. 
The words in blackets in the “Illustrative Case” and in 
Seccho’s verse are those of Yengo. As to the nature and 
composition of the Pi-yen Chi, see my Zen Essays, Series II, 
p. 217 et seq. 


D. T. S. 
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IX. KyoOgokokuji (Toji) 

When visitors approach the city of Kyoto by train from 
Osaka or Kobe the first prominent feature of the landscape 
is Toji’s five-storied Pagoda rising up 183 feet, the tallest 
in Japan. 

Toji is situated in the extreme southern part of the city. 
It belongs to the Skingon sect and has many subordinate 
temples. Crowds of people gather here on the 21st of each 
month to do honour to the founder of the sect, Kobo Daishi. 

Toji dates from 796 a.d. when the Emperor Kwaramu 
built two temples, one to the left and the other to the right 
of the Rashomon, the south gate, with the idea of protecting 
the city. In 823 Emperor Saga gave the temple to Kobo 
Daishi as the chief centre for the propagation of the Shingon 
teaching. Two years later Emperor Junna ordered the Kodo 
built. Other prominent persons associated with the building 
or reconstruction or upkeep of the temple in ancient times 
were Mongaku Shonin connected with the sad story of Kesa 
Gozen, Yoritomo, the first Minamoto Shogun, the Emperor 
Gouda, Emperor Godaigo, Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu 
and Tokugawa Iemitsu. Hideyoshi rebuilt the pagoda in 
memory of his mother. At the time of the restoration T5ji 
became the main temple of the Kogi Shingon sect. 

In the beginning, Toji was not a Shingon temple, so the 
buildings are arranged according to the ancient Nara style, 
in imitation of the T'ang period in China. It is the only 
temple now standing in Kyoto that was erected at the time 
of the founding of the city. Some of the buildings or parts 
of buildings are national treasures. The south gate called 
Nantaimon has beautiful carvings. The Rengemon (lotus 
gate) dates from the Kamakura period and its style is very 
fine. When K<5b8 Daishi left Toji for Koyasan, he went out 
by this gate and it has never been opened since. 
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Both the Hozo (Treasure Godown) and the Daishi Do 
are national treasures. Tlie former erected by Mongaku 
Shonin in 1197 is built in wliat is called the Azeyumzukuri 
style, some of the tiles on the roof having floral scrolls thus 
showing that they were used when Toji was first built. The 
Daisliido is not only the hall where the statue of Kob5 
Daishi is enshrined but also the place where he resided. 
This hall is an example of a typical dwelling house of 
the middle ages. The style of the Kwanchi is also a typical 
Shoinzukuri, showing the home of a samurai in mediaeval 
times. 

There is a famous story connected with the Rajo Gate 
which formerly stood in the south. 

Terrible ogres were in the habit of entering the city by 
the Rajo Gate and capturing young maidens whom they 
bore away to their caves among the mountains. Railed, who 
belonged to the Minamoto family, was very desirous of 
putting an end to these ravages. One of his retainers, named 
Tsuna, volunteered to guard the gate. One stormy night 
he was unable to overcome a feeling of drowsiness. Leaning 
against one of the posts he was soon fast asleep, when one 
of the ogres, who had been sitting on the timbers overhead 
watching an opportunity, grabbed the sleeping warrior by 
the helmet and was about to bear him off through the air, 
when Tsuna suddenly drew his sword and cut off one of the 
ogre’s arms. The monster, howling with pain, vanished 
from sight leaving behind him the severed arm which Tsuna 
took to his master. It is said that, if an ogre thus wounded 
can within a week recover the amputated limb, it will easily 
re-unite itself to the body. Tsuna, having been warned to 
take good care that nothing of this kind should happen, pro¬ 
cured a heavy stone box which he took into his house. Hav¬ 
ing tightly locked the doors, he put the orge’s arm into tbe 
box, and replacing the lid sat upon it; resolving that for 
seven days and nights he would watch against the ogre’s 
wiles. Late on the last evening he heard a feeble knock at 
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the door. In reply to his inquiry lie was told that his aged 
aunt had come from her distant country home to con¬ 
gratulate him on his heroic deed, lie at first refused to 
admit her, but when she pleaded that he would not be so 
cruel as to keep her out in the cold and darkness when in 
all her feebleness she had come so far to see him, he finally 
yielded. The old lad}' soon asked to see the ogre’s arm. 
At his refusal she shed tears at his unwillingness to gratify 
her, until at last he consented to her taking one peep. No 
sooner was the lid lifted than all disguise was thrown aside 
and the ogre, who had assumed the old lady’s form, seizing 
the arm vanished from sight. 

This story has been made into a No play called Tsnchi- 
yunio where the demon is really a terrible spider which was 
later killed by the hero of the story, Watanabe-no-Tsuna. 

There are three principal buildings in Toji besides the 
Daishi Do. These are the Konrlo or Golden Hall, a double- 
roofed massive structure, a mingling of Indian and Chinese 
architecture, 114 by 62 feet, containing a great statue of 
Yakushi flanked by Nigwatsu, the Bodhisattva of the Sun 
and Gekko the Bodhisattva of the Moon. The Twelve Fol¬ 
lowers of Yakushi supposed to have been carved by Kobo 
Daishi stand in this hall. In the Jiki-Do or Kwannon Hall 
is a very large and majestic statue of Kwannon 18 feet 
high, a fine example of the Fujiwara period. Unfortunately 
it was badly damaged in the fire of 1932. It is the form 
of Senju Kwannon with her many arms, each one contain¬ 
ing some symbolic object, reaching out to save those whom 
she pities. Temporarily, a smaller statue stands in her 
place. 

In the K6do there are great statues of Dainichi the 
central Buddha of Shingon, surrounded by his manifesta¬ 
tions of the Buddha, Amida, Shaka, Ashuku and IlojS. 
There are a number of other striking sculptures here, among 
.them the four deva kings attributed to Kobo Daishi. 

The five-storied pagoda is 32£ feet square at its base 
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and 174 feet in height, not including the bronze spire. It 
is one of the most graceful of Japan’s pagodas. 

In the Kwancho In are many treasures, chief among 
which are the series of wooden statues called Godai KokuzO. 
It is one of the oldest series of wooden statues to be seen in 
the Orient, showing the art styles of both the Southern and 
Northern schools of sculpture. They are supposed to date 
from 589-617 a.d. Each image is about two feet four inches 
in height and is seated upon the back of a bird or animal, a 
peacock, garuda bird, horse, elephant and lion. As Mi* 
Fenollosa says “These retain all the quality and feeling of 
bronze, recalling the early Southern animal sculptures in 
clay and metal.” As to the human figures he says, “Here 
we have the very type of a North Chinese Warrior.” 

They are five forms of the Bodkisattva KokuzO- 
(Aka?agarbha) who is a Bodhisattva representing compas¬ 
sion and wisdom. He is generally represented seated upon 
a lotus, adorned with jewels. He holds in the right hand 
the holy gem, the Cintamani, or a lotus, and in the left hand, 
the sword of wisdom. 

In the Daishi Do is a sacred and beautiful statue seldom 
shown of Kobo Daishi; it was carved by Kosho Ilogan at 
the command of the Emperor Sliijo. Recently I was per¬ 
mitted to see it. Before the altar stands a very splendid 
candelebra containing many lights. The effect of these 
candles illuminating the rich altar setting and behind it 
sheltered by curtain and doors within a rich lacquer shrine 
sits the stately black statue of the Shingon saint. 

Many emperors are associated with Toji. The esoteric 
doctrines appealed to the court and we find the names of 
a number of emperors who helped Toji from its establish¬ 
ments up to fairly modern times. When Kobo Daishi, then 
called Kukai, returned from China, he brought with him 
many religious objects given to him by his master Keilcwa. 
Kobo Daishi himself was a wonderful sculptor, painter and 
calligrapher and made copies of many famous Chinese works. 
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of art. In this way the art of the middle T'ang period was 
introduced into Japan. 

In the early ninth century, Chinese influence was strong 
not only in religion and the fine arts but in general culture, 
for example, the writing was in the Chinese style, poems 
were read in the Chinese way, costumes were of the Chinese 
fashion, and houses and streets were built after Chinese 
copies. The city of Kyoto itself was laid out on the model 
of the T'ang period. 

Among the treasures of Toji are the paintings of the 
twelve Heavenly Kings among which Suiten, the water god 
and Futen, the wind god are the most notable. The portraits 
of the seven Shingon patriarchs are all National Treasures 
and in the case of four outstanding for their spirituality 
and power, the others being much faded. That of Amogha- 
vajra by the T‘ang artist Li Chen is the best. Mr Garrett 
Cliatfield Pier says of this picture: 

“This portrait of the Indian missionary and Buddhist 
teacher, together with the other paintings of the series, is 
of great interest to students of Japanese art. The set has 
served as models to many a later Japanese artist. Li Chen 
has represented Amoghavajra as a rather coarse-featured 
man of the coolie type. There is little of the priest about 
him, other than his black kesa, bald head and clasped hands. 
The heavy lines of his face, his large nose and the blue-black 
line of his close-shaven beard, so truthfully indicated by the 
T‘ang artist, but serve to impress one with his uncouthness, 
yet, like others in this series, his quiet air of introspection 
does much to offset this impression of unrefinement. A 
brilliant note of color is struck by the Coromandel-red 
(lacquer T) of the central part of the dais upon which he 
sits, the lower part being black (lacquer?) and his robe a 
deep full black of the richest quality.” 

There is a wonderful screen here which Mr Pier thinks 
an ancient copy of one actually brought from China and 
which Fenollosa attributes to Kanaoka’s son Kanetada. 
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There are many other beautiful paintings at Toji but 
it would take many pages to describe them. Mr Garrett 
Chatfield Pier in his instructive book “Temple Treasures 
of Japan 0 describes many of them. There are two very 
lovely Kwannons, one the Jdichiinen (Eleven-faced) and the 
other the Sho. As Kwannon has many arms to help so she 
has eleven faces to look in all directions upon the suffering 
and unhappy. The twelve devas are among the treasures 
of Toji. They are from the brush of Tukurna Shdga and are 
exquisite. I quote again from Mr Pier: 

“Toji possesses numerous examples of this new style 
of art, notably in her famous set of twelve kakemono, now 
screen-panels, embellished with the figures of the twelve 
devas or Juniten. The most beautiful of the set are Surya 
and Chandra, the Sun and Moon goddesses. The latter is 
illustrated in Figure 131. Painted by Takuma Shoga in 
1191, the series represents what may be called the style of 
the Sung-derived Takuma School at its best. This is evinced 
in the tender poses; in the calm beauty of the pure faces; 
in the charming arrangement of the robes—where intricate 
and detailed ornament is happily considered a non-essential 
—above all, in the deft and varied brushwork, as seen in 
Shoga’s readiness and ability to depict the delicate features 
of her charming subjects, or the grandly sweeping curves 
of their costumes, now heavy, now light. 

“The long slim forms are naturally modelled, and about 
them gauzy veils fly out from the semitransparent and tight¬ 
ly clinging folds or their softly shimmering robes. Chandra 
the Moon, perhaps the most charming of these devaraja, is 
thus daintily rendered. Upon her lovely face, a pure Hindoo 
profile, is seen an expression of the utmost tenderness and 
purity. Her softly rounded arms are outstretched before 
her, and in the hollow of her supple hands she supports the 
silver eup of a gleaming crescent-moon. Above its rim 
peeps a tiny rabbit, a white bunny, all velvet ears and fluffy, 
downy jacket. 
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“The Sun-goddess Surya, for freedom and grace of 
pose, closely rivals her sister devava. The brilliant but 
mellowed colors too, have been laid on with all the fluency 
and variety of brush-stroke that speaks so strongly of the 
Sung style, as affected bj' artists of the Takuma School, to 
which this series belongs. ’ ’ 

I myself saw these paintings in a most unusual and 
auspicious setting, at a special, semi-secret service when in 
a darkened hall, lighted by candles, they hung as a back¬ 
ground to the esoteric proceedings. The paintings enhanced 
the beauty of the service as the service brought out the 
interest of the paintings, for were not the devas spectators 
of the rituals which were talcing place? 

Toji, like Koyasan, breathes of Kobo Daishi. Of the 
treasures, preserved here some are from his hand as well as 
others from eminent artists of the T'ang court. Kobo Dai¬ 
shi was a man of genius and excelled in everything he under¬ 
took. lie was so skilled a chirograpkist that he was admired 
by all the Chinese scholars of his time. He was a great 
sculptor and a great painter. In fact he was a man of the 
highest endowments, of remarkable skill and possessed of 
religious fervour and discernment. Moreover he was a 
philosopher, a scholar and writer of books and poems. His 
versatility was wonderful. Added to his gifts and accom¬ 
plishments was a vivid personality which impressed every¬ 
one with whom he came in contact, whether emperor or 
plebeian, priest or layman, scholar or ignoramus. 

No wonder that his memory is still fragrant in Japan 
and that at many places, the visitor has the sensation of 
walking in the great saint’s footsteps. I know that when 
the other day I walked in T&ji, and paused for a moment in 
the shadow of the great pagoda or knelt before his statue 
in the Daishi Do, I felt that I was contacting a great per¬ 
sonality, one of the most arresting that Japan has given to 
the world. As at KSyasan, so here in Toji, these footsteps 
of Kobo Daishi’s are deep and firm. The debt of Japan’s 
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culture to the efforts and achievements of Kob5 Daislii is 
great and can never be forgotten. And Toji is one of the 
best places in which to remember him. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 


EDITORIAL 


Recently, it was said by a friend abroad that be bad 
heard that a revival of Buddhism in China was more likely 
than a revival in Japan. To us here in Japan this seems very 
strange, for we feel that the revival in Buddhism in Japan 
has already come and has been with us for some time. Per¬ 
sons who say this are not well informed. Buddhism has re¬ 
vived in Japan and is growing more and more flourishing. 

I also read in a European journal that a certain Japa¬ 
nese priest in Berlin had said that he was obliged to go to 
Germany in order to learn pure Buddhism as Buddhism was 
degenerated in Japan. I cannot understand what he could 
have been doing or where he could have been staying in 
Japan, to have made such a statement unless he was re¬ 
ferring to strict Hinayana Buddhism. 

Buddhism is not deteriorated in Japan. It is a living 
vital force, and, after its partial eclipse at the time of the 
Meiji restoration, has revived and become a vehicle of peace 
and power to thousands of its. followers. 

Let us consider some of the Buddhist activities in Japan. 

First of all the temples. They have many activities 
perhaps one of the chief of which is consolation at the time 
of death. They conduct services for the dead and console 
the living. This, as with Christian denominations, is an 
important part of a priest’s duties. There are the celebra¬ 
tions—the death days of famous priests and patriarchs of 
the sect and anniversaries of various kinds also make occa¬ 
sions for celebration. For example, as only one out of many, 
this year the 1100th anniversary of the death of K5b6 Daishi 
and the completion of the new Hall and Pagoda was cele¬ 
brated at Koyasan from April 2 to May 21. Thousands of 
people attended the services at this celebration. 

There are many Buddhist societies for Buddhist propa¬ 
gation and dissemination. There are women’s associations, 
also the Y. M. B. A. and Y. W. B. A., Sunday Schools and 
philanthropic societies devoted to active charitable work. 
There are study classes and many lectures are given by 
eminent speakers. Preaching Halls are established. Summer 
schools are held and there are group meditation periods 
held for laymen. Pilgrimages to sacred places are frequent. 
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As for books and magazines they are issued in great quanti¬ 
ties. There are a number of Buddhist colleges, and schools 
where young people receive Buddhist instruction. Does all 
this imply deterioration? Buddhism, as Prof. J. B. Pratt 
states, is‘“emphatically the religion of Japan.” He also 
says, “Whatever may come about in the next fifty years, 
certain it is today Buddhism has a large, and, in some of 
the sects, an enthusiastic and devoted following.” 

Prof. Pratt also remarks that “the last fifteen years 
have been marked by a notable advance. In education, pro¬ 
paganda, worship, and service it has taken great strides and 
we are witnessing today only the first fruits of its new 
sowings.” lie further states that in his opinion the Bud¬ 
dhism" of Japan is “a religion of great present strength and 
pretty fair promise.” 

Prof. Addison of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, has a number of interesting things to say about 
what he calls the Revival of Japanese Buddhism. lie states 
that behind the activity of Buddhist education and publica¬ 
tion lies a genuine intellectual revival. Buddhist leaders 
with a modern mental equipment are re-thinking and re¬ 
stating the doctrines of their religion. lie also remarks 
“that partly as a result, partly as a cause of the Buddhist 
revival, there is widely observed, especially in the younger 
generation, an awakened idealism and a growing interest in 
religion. Far less enthusiasm is now manifested for the 
older type of materialism and scepticism represented by 
Herbert Spencer; far more general is the response to the 
stimulus of idealism in many forms—whether of the latest 
German philosophy, or of Christianity, or of the new Bud¬ 
dhism. Developing rapidly in such an atmosphere, the Bud¬ 
dhist revival, already accelerated, is likely to continue until 
far more radical changes have taken place than those we 
have here described. * ’ 

There is no other place in the world where Buddhism 
can be, in its Mahay&na form, so well studied in its theory 
or in its practice as in Japan. Indeed, I may go so far as 
to say that without a visit to Japan a certain spiritual grasp 
of Buddhism cannot be attained. But there are some who 
come and “seeing they see not” and do not understand. 'v 
Generally these are persons who see but superficially, do not 
thoroughly investigate and study and come in contact with 
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different classes of Buddhists. But those who do investigate 
know that the Japanese revival has already taken place, that 
Japan can give the follower the best Mahayana Buddhist 
leaching and initiate him into Buddhist activities of which 
he can only dream in other countries. Come to Japan. 
Buddhist aspirants, and witness for yourselves the Buddhist 
revival here. Study it in its various ramifications and activi¬ 
ties and then you can truly assert that in Japan, Buddhism 
exists, has revived from a temporary dull period and is now 
pushing on to a new and deep spirituality. 


NOTES 

The Association for the Study of Religion in Japan 
had its third annual meeting on the 5th and 6th of May 
at the Rissho Buddhist College of Tokyo. Many lectures on 
religion including Buddhism were given by eminent scholars. 

As this is the two thousand and five hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of Buddha Snkyamuni’s birth, (though the opinions of 
scholars differ on this point), various commemoration works 
are going on. The Japan Young Men’s Buddhist Associa¬ 
tion is translating the Buddhist Bible edited by Rev. Milan 
Kizu into English. The Second Pan-Pacific Young Men’s 
Buddhist Meeting will be held in July. Buddhists from 
various parts are expected to attend, including Reverend 
Tai-hsu and many other Chinese noted Buddhists. 


Kobo Daislii’s one thousand and one hundreth anniver¬ 
sary is celebrated this year. In the Shingon Sect of which 
Kobo Daishi is the founder, a fifty days’ service was held 
from April 2 at Koyasan which thousands of Shingon de¬ 
votees attended. 


Of recent important publications on Buddhism out¬ 
standing ones are Dr. H. Ui's History of Indian Philosophy: 
Dr. E. Kanakura’s Studies in the Vedanta Philosophy; Dr. 
B. Shiio’s Introduction to the Buddhist Scriptures, the late 
T. Hashikawa’s History of Japanese Buddhism; Mr. E. 
Toraomatsu’s Outlines of Buddhism for Modern People. 
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Among well-known Buddhists who died of late, Dr. 
K5y$ Sakaino was an authority in the study of Chinese 
Buddhism. He was born in 1871 in a Christian family in 
Sendai. Through the influence of Enryo Inoue, Senslio Mu¬ 
rakami and other noted priests, he became a Buddhist and 
participated in the “New Buddhism” movement. After¬ 
wards he became the head of Toy5 College which he resigned 
in 1923. Of his many works, the most famous are The Brief 
History of Chinese Buddhism, Lectures on the History of 
Chinese Buddhism , etc. 

The Rev. Raifu Gonda, the ex-abbot of the Buzan 
Branch of the Shingon Sect and the ex-head of Taisho 
College, passed away recently aged eighty-nine. He was a 
learned scholar in the Shingon doctrine and the first man 
who made the mysteries of it known to the public, by his 
Commentary on Rydbu Mandala, Outlines of Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism, and other works. He is said to have had such a pro¬ 
gressive view that lie wished to place Christ in the Mandala. 


The Rev. Sliinkyo Michishige, the abbot of the Jodo 
Sect, and the Rev. Gempo Kitano, the abbot of the Soto Zen 
Sect, died also recently. And the Rev. Mitsuyu Ryuchi, 
abbot of Kongobuji (Kova), died at the age of ninety-two. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Yoga Personal Hygiene, by Shri Yogendra, with a Preface 
by Dr. J. W. Fox. Yoga Institute, Bombaj*. 327 pp. 
Illustrated. 

The purpose of the author of this book is to give a 
comprehensive presentation of the Yoga system of hygiene 
and prophylaxis in a scholarly and yet popular way. He 
writes on Yoga Personal Hygiene in order to give physical 
efficiency, to purify the body, to remove disease, to promote 
longevity and spiritual and moral elevation. He takes up 
in detail the Yoga method for the care of the teeth and 
mouth, the ear, nose, eye and stomach. He then goes on to 
describe the Yoga system of deep breathing, care of the 
sexual organs, the brain and the skin. The book contains a 
large amount of most interesting information and instruc- 
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tion. In one respect the Buddhist method of breathing 
disagrees not only with him but with many other teachers. 
In Zen Buddhism and other Buddhist schools as well as in 
non-Buddhist Japanese methods, the abdomen is compressed 
(drawn in,) during inhalation and expanded during exhala¬ 
tion. The great idea in Zen is to put the force both spiritual 
and physical in the outgoing breath, therefore the abdomen 
must be expanded and filled with power when the breath is 
exhaled. 

The author lays great stress upon his methods for im¬ 
proving the digestive organs. Many of his exercises would 
prove difficult for persons, who are not Indians accustomed 
from childhood to difficult postures. However they may 
doubtless be modified to suit the practiser. Many helpful 
suggestions for daily practice may be found in this interest¬ 
ing manual. 


Publications of The Shrine of Wisdom, London: 

A Synthesis op the Teaching of Saint Paul 
The Simple Way of Lao Tsze 
A Synthesis of the Bhagavad-gita 
The Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans 
Plotinus on the Beautiful and on Intelligible 
Beauty 

Two Dialogues of Plato: The First Alcibiades and 
the Meno 

The publications of the Shrine of Wisdom are tastily 
bound short abstracts of famous books or of the teachings of 
spiritual leaders. The Buddhist will find in them much of 
interest and pleasure in finding parallels and contrasts with 
Buddhism. As we read in the Proemial of the Synthesis of 
the Teachings of St. Paul, ‘'The purpose of this Manual 
is to consider the Christian and Hermetic Mysteries in the 
light of each other and whilst preserving and respecting the 
particular tenets of the teachings of Christianity, to present 
a Synthesis that will lend itself also to a universal applica¬ 
tion." Students of the Trikaya theory in Buddhism will 
find the Holy Trinity explanation of St. Paul’s of interest. 
We may contrast the conception of God as Father to the 
Dharmakaya, God as Son to the Nirmanakaya and God as 
the Holy Spirit to the Sambhogakaya. His list of the Re- 
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demptive Virtues and Graces may be set against the Bud¬ 
dhist Paramitas. We find Patience. Diligence and Compas¬ 
sion in both. 

When we come to Lao Ts/.e the Buddhist is on more 
familiar ground, for there is some affinity between Taoism 
and Buddhism specially Zen Buddhism in its doctrine Wu 
Wei, non-action. Many of the sentences in the chapter on 
Wu-wei in this treatise reminds one of the dietums of Zen 
masters, for example Meditating the Beginning*. 

Practice Wu Wei,—that is, be active with the activity 
of the Inner Life. 

Be helpful with the service of the Inner Life. 

Be fragrant with the fragrance of the Inner Life. 

Regard the great as the small. 

Regard the many as the few. 

Requite hatred with goodness. 

Meditate on difficult things while they are easy. 

Do great deeds till they appear to be small. 

To serve the world in difficult tasks, we must begin with 
those that are easy. To serve the world in great affairs, we 
must begin with those that are small. 

That is why the Master, to the very end, does not become 
great: thus he is perfect in his greatness. 

But even as lightly made resolutions inspire little faith, 
so lack of seriousness in little things makes difficult that 
which is easy. 

That is why the Master regards all things as great; thus, 
to him, nothing is difficult from the beginning to the end. 

The Biiagavad-Gita being an oriental book has also 
strong parallels with Buddhism in its teachings. Yet it has 
also strong contrasts for the Gita is Vedantic and there are 
certain ideas upon which the Vedantist and the Buddhist 
part company such as the idea of the Self, Brahma as the 
Lord of the gods and the doctrine of Maya is somewhat 
different from the Buddhist doctrine of non-reality. 

It is when we consider the Five Paths that we find an 
interesting parallel for all the Five Paths as outlined in the 
Gita unite together in forming the one path of the Bodhi- 
sattva. These Five Paths are: 

1. Dharma Marga, as the Path of Duty. 

2. Karma Marga, as the Path of Action. 

3. Bhakti Marga, as the Path of Aspiration. 
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4. Jnnna Marga, as tlie Path of Knowledge. 

5. Raja Marga, as the Path of Perfection. 

Duty would correspond to the Sila Paramita of the 
Bodhisattva, Action to the Virya Paramita, Aspiration to 
the Dana Paramita, Knowledge to the Prajna Paramita, 
Perfection to the Jn&na Paramita. 

In Japanese Buddhism various sects can be taken to 
represent these separate paths, for example, Bliakti Marga 
the Path of Devotion by the Pure Land Sects, Jodo and 
Shin, Jnana Marga, the Path of Knowledge by the Tendai 
and Shingon and Raja Marga by the Zen, all of them partak¬ 
ing of the Dliarma and Karma Margas. An interesting 
study could be made fully taking up the contrasts and 
parallels which the Buddhist would find in the Bhagavad- 
Gita. 

"When we come to Plato, the Buddhist is on more un¬ 
familiar ground. The First Alcipiades may be contrasted 
with the Zen idea of Enlightenment and the Innate idea of 
truth in the Mono with the Shingon conception of the Ele¬ 
ments and union with the Dharmakaya. 

The Golden Verses of tiie Pythagoreans may be 
taken as a handbook for the Arhat. Directions seem more 
like the Hinayana for the benefit of the Practiser rather 
than for the Bodhisattva who uses his knowledge and deeds 
for the benefit of others. But as a guide for self-discipline, 
they are noble and wise and may form a part of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva ’s Sila practice. 


Publications of The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, India: 

Doubt the Liberator by Serge Brisy 
Ancient Ideals in Modern Masonry by C. W. Lead- 
beater 

Our Relation to Children by C. W. Leadbeater 
Notes on the Gospel According to John by H. P. 
Blavatsky 

The Occult Teaching of the Christ by Josephine 
Ransom 

The Book of Tao. 

These are booklets attractively bound in paper. The 
first one Doubt, The Liberator, is based upon the teachings 
of Mr. Krishnanmti but applied personally. The second 
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one is the report of a lecture delivered to the Sydney Co- 
Masonic Lodge. The third one gives the author’s ideas upou 
the relation between parents and children. The fourth con¬ 
sists of notes of H. P. Blavatsky, which formed the basis of 
discussion at the Blavatsky Lodge in October, 1889. The 
Occult Teachings of the Christ is from the point of view 
of The Secret Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky. The most in¬ 
teresting of all is The Book of Tao with Notes by the 
Editor. These notes are very interesting and show a knowl¬ 
edge of and interest in Mahayana Buddhism. 


We have recently received the following magazines in 
exchange: Buddhism in England, London; The Maha-Bodki, 
Calcutta; The Aryan Path, Bombay; Message of the East, 
Boston; Vedanta Darpana, New York; Vedanta Kesari, 
India; Shrine of Wisdom, London; Mythic Magazine, India; 
Theosophical Quarterly, New York; Bulletin of Oriental 
Sttidies, London; Bulletin of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, India; Journal of Religion, Chicago, Ill., 
U.S.A.; The Epoch, Ilfrancombe, England; Le Lotus Bleu, 
Paris; The Liberal Catholic, London; The Theosophical 
Messenger, Wheaton, Ill., U.S.A.; The Kalpaka, India; 
Calamus, Dublin, Ireland; Induni Historical Quarterly, Cal¬ 
cutta, India; 11 Progresso Religioso, Rome; Litterae Ori¬ 
entates, Lepzig; Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik; 
Journal Asiatique, Paris; Journal of Urusvati, Himalayan 
Research Institute, Urusvati, Punjab; Wiener Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik Verdffcntlichungen des 
Institutes f ur Volkerku7ide an der Universitat Wien, Vienna. 
Yoga, edited by Shri Yogendra Yoga Instiute Bombay, 
India. 


Buddhist Readings, compiled by Beatrice Lane Suzuki, 
associate editor of this magazine, has just been published by 
the Hirano Publishing Ilouse, of Kyoto. Although designed 
primarily for Japanese college students, it is the belief of 
the compiler that the book may be read with profit by 
general readers interested in Buddhism. The selections are 
from Mahayana literature, and taken for the most part from 
books and magazines either out of print or difficult to obtain. 
The book costs ¥1.30 plus postage and may be ordered from 
The Eastern Buddhist Society. 
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The Editors of the Eastern Buddhist arc happy to be 
able to announce the publication of the first two hundred and 
forty pages, about 7£x 10} inches in size, of the Gancjavyuha 
Sutra, which form the first two parts of the text. The whole 
lext may comprise more than 600 pages. It is printed in the 
Dcvanagari type, clear and quite readable. The Gandvyuha 
is also sometimes known as the Avatamsaka. (Cf. Beatrice 
L. Suzuki\s article on the Avatamsaka Sutra appearing in 
the present number of the Eastern Buddhist.) It represents 
one of the highest peaks of development in the history of 
Buddhism. Sudhana is the name of the principal character 
who goes around from one teacher to another in his quest of 
the ultimate reality. There are more than fifty such teachers 
interviewed by the young seeker of truth, among whom 
we find several women and men of the world. The Bodhi- 
sattvas concerned with the spiritual welfare of the young 
pilgrim are Samantabhadra, Manjusri, and Maitreya, all of 
whom are the outstanding figures in the Mahayana. 
Sudhana’s visit to Maitreya’s Sacred Tower is one of the 
most inspiring and most graphically depicted scenes in the 
spiritual career of a young Buddhist soul. Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, Series III, by D. T. Suzuki, gives further in¬ 
formation regarding the Gandiavyuha. Those who wish to 
know more about its publication may apply to the Editorial 
Office of the present magazine. 


The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk by D. T. Su¬ 
zuki will appear during this summer. It describes the doings 
of the Zen monk in the training station known as Semmon 
Dojo. The book is fully illustrated by Reverend Zenchu 
Sato, of Tokeiji, Kamakura, who is intimately acquainted 
with the life of the monk and at the same time able to express 
his knowledge with the painter's brush. A life of simplicity, 
poverty, humility, service, and prayer sums up the ideals of 
monkhood. It is in a way the protest of the religious spirit 
against the trends of modern life. The book contains over 
forty collotype illustrations, about x inches in size, and 
circa 120 pp., costing perhaps ¥5.00 with postage extra. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CHINESE BUDDHISM 

Prefatory 

In the following pages the author attempts to give an 
account of his impressions of Buddhism in China, where he 
spent several weeks of the early summer last year (1934). 
These impressions, being of a more or less superficial 
traveller’s whose knowledge of things Chinese is not at all 
thorough, especially in connection with the present state of 
things in China, must be far from being accurate and com¬ 
plete. A traveller’s description of things and events he 
happens to observe in a strange land is always inevitably 
coloured with his subjectivism and limited by his amount 
of knowledge, or ignorance. China and her Buddhism are 
well known to all the Japanese Buddhists as far as their 
historical book-knowledge is concerned. But this kind of 
book-knowledge and the present actualities are two alto¬ 
gether different matters—indeed very frequently the former 
interferes with an adequate survey of the latter. With this 
thought in mind, the reader is asked to follow' the observa¬ 
tions of the writer wdiose pilgrimage in China this time 
covered only a very small portion of her extensive territory. 

Incidentally, the facts may be mentioned that the writer 
w'as somewhat concerned in the beginning of his trip that an 
antagonistic attitude, though perhaps not actively, might be 
taken by the Chinese people toward him because of the 
political troubles between the two nations and that for this 
reason he might not see so many friends as he wished. But 
this was to a great extent unwarranted, for many fine op¬ 
portunities were afforded to him while travelling through 
the neighbouring country. For this he tenders hearty thanks 
to all his friends Buddhist and otherwise. 

The first question all the Japanese Buddhists are apt 
to ask of a recent traveller in China is this: “How does 
Buddhism fare in China these days?” This is quite a 
natural one, seeing that there are many things common to 
Japanese and Chinese Buddhism. In fact, the decline of 
Buddhist thought and practice in the one country is sure 
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to affect the other. If the cultural unity of Far-eastern 
civilisation along the line marked by Buddhism is to be 
firmly maintained in order to make it stand against the 
modem spirit of scientific and economic materialism, the 
Buddhists of the two great nations of the Far East are to 

be solidly aligned. , n 

What was most disastrous to Chinese Buddhism m re¬ 
cent years was the truculent and most barbarous conduct 
of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion, which “tor fifteen years (1850- 
65) devastated sixteen provinces, destroyed six hundred 
cities ” and, according to a historian, cost the lives of at 
least twenty million men and women. One Christian mis¬ 
sionary adds that “the waters of the Yangtze carried 
seaward the ruins of thousands of temples and fragments of 
broken idols.” From this one can imagine what devastation 
the “longhaired Christians” wrought out in these ancient 
districts of Wu and Yueli where Buddhism had once been 
in a most flourishing condition, i.e., in the days of their 
Buddhist kings. The havoc is still remembered by the Bud- 
dhists, even after the lapse of over a half century, and still 
observable in the ruined pagodas and scattered tiles and 
bricks which we came across in our trip. There is no doubt 
that it will take many a year yet for Chinese Buddhism to 
recover fully from sucli disheartening consequences of the 
disaster. Especially when this is considered in connection 
with the modern trends of thought and culture winch are 
somewhat against religious feeling generally, the Chinese 
Buddhists, 1 am sure, will have to put forward all the 
psychic energies in their possession to resuscitate the 
spiritual activities of the olden time. To do this, it goes 
without saying that an intellectual and affectional under¬ 
standing and co-operation between the two great oriental 
nations, China and Japan, are imperative. 

My observations this time will be limited to these sub¬ 
jects : 1. Putai Ho-shan who is regarded by the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists as incarnation of Maitreya; 2. Kwannon Bosatsu (or 
Kuan-yin Pusa in Chinese) and its relationship to Amida; 
and 3. The Nembutsu ( nien-fo ) in relation to Zen. 


I. Pu-tai 1 

What most strikes the Japanese visitors to the historical 
1 Or Pu-tei, #8. 
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Buddhist monasteries in southern China is that all their 
buildings are symmetrically arranged and enormously large. 
Compared with Japanese architecture, all the Chinese works 
are to be measured with a scale of another denomination. • 
Look at the Great Wall, for instance: such a conception 
would never have entered into the Japanese head, much less 
its execution. For the Chinese architects, however, it was 
a natural thing to construct it—and indeed apart from its 
strategic effectiveness; and for the same reason it was 
natural for the Chinese mind to design those gigantic Halls 
in which Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, gods and Arhats, are 
enshrined such as we see at the T'ien-Tung, the Ling-yin, the 
Pu-tsai, etc. To the Japanese who are used to their small, 
dainty houses, these enormous structures are really highly 
imposing. It is true that Japan too is not without great 
specimens of lier stately architecture such as arc exemplified 
by the Ilongwanji halls in Kyoto; but is it due to their 
sweeping roofs spreading out too low that they somehow do 
not impress with a sense of grand elevation? A quiet 
solidity is there, a deep meditative mood is felt; and this 
is perhaps where Japanese Buddhism stands strongest. But 
they fail to create a sunny cheering atmosphere which is 
partially felt in China. Are her people characteristically 
happily disposed? Is their outlook of life more optimistic? 

As the buildings are large and high, so are the figures 
enshrined. They are generally three or four times as large 
as life-size. They are gilded with gold or otherwise richly 
coloured, their expressions are realistic and not at all 
idealistic; while the gods in fantastic and theatrical postures 
are threatening enough to drive evil spirits away from the 
monastery. These latter figures are not so familiar to the 
Japanese as the first ones. What corresponds to them in 
Japan will be a pair of the Yajra gods guarding the entrance 
gate to the Buddhist temple. 

One of the figures that greet us first as we enter the 
Hall of the Guardian Gods, which stands in front of all 
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other buildings, is Maitreya in one of his incarnated forms 
as Pu-tai. This figure presents an interesting aspect of 
Chinese Buddhism in various ways to the foreign visitor. 
In the first place, he is not like the other Buddhist figures 
we encounter in the Hall. The four guardian gods are 
fantastic, the arhats are saintly, but Pu-tai has ordinary 
human features familiar to us all. He assumes an easy 
posture with a protruding stomach, leans against a huge bag, 
broadly smiling and generally impressing us as the owner 
of a benevolent disposition and geniality of character. How 
did this secular figure come to occupy this significant 
position in the Hall of the Gods? His presence here does 
not seem to be in keeping with the entire environment. He 
is too near us to be enshrined with the warrior-gods and 
other super-worldly spirits. What lias the “Laughing 
Buddha” to do with the protection of Buddhism? When 
did the legend start that he is an incarnation of Maitreya 
who is considered the “Buddha to come” when the world 
enters into another cycle? The following is what we know 
about his life on earth. 

The record of his life appears first in the Sung Biog¬ 
raphies of Eminent Buddhist Priests (compiled ni 982-998), 
and then in the Transmission of the Lamp (completed in 
1064). 1 The following translation is from the Transmission: 

1 Sung kao-s6ng chuan, fas. XXI; and Chuan-tdng-lu, fag. 
XXVII. There is another story of Pu-tai Ho-shang much fuller in 
contents because of its later compilation. It appears in the supple¬ 
mentary section (Case XIX, fas. 5) of the Kyoto Manji edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaku. The date of its compilation is not exactly known 
but must be later than 1282 A.D., of Yuan. The author is Tan-6 
C&HL), former abbot of Kuo-ch'ing monastery at T‘icn-tai It 
evidently went through several editions. The Ming edition by Kunng- 
jou (W$fl) contains still more additional material in the form of an 
"epilogue”. From this we can readily gather that the cult of Pu-tai 
has been steadily gaining its popularity in China. One may ask why 
Han-shan and Shih-t6 failed to appeal so strongly to the masses as 
Pu-tai, although the first two have succeeded in capturing the imagina¬ 
tion of the Zen artists. One reason at least is that Pu-tai, as I have 
explained in the text, has more elements in his traditional personality 
embodying the social ideals of the Chinese people. 
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“It is not known to what family Pu-tai the priest, of 
Feng-hua Hsien, Ming-chou, belonged. He called himself 
Ch‘i-tz‘u. 1 His form was short and fat, he had wrinkles 
between the eye-brows, and his stomach was protruding. 
He talked irregularly, and slept wherever it pleased him. 
He used to carry a cloth-bag over his stick, in which he 
kept everything that belonged to him. When he entered 
shops or markets or villages, anything he saw he begged for; 
whether it was salted meat or fish, he put it into his mouth 
as soon as it was handed to him, while a small portion of 
it was thrown into the bag. He was known to the people by 
the name of Chang-t* ing-tzu and Pu-tai Shih. 2 

“Once he laid himself in the snow while snowing, but 
it did not at all wet him. This was thought by people to 
be very unusual. Sometimes he would ask of people to 
give him their goods, which he sold. He told them of their 
fortune good or bad; when the time came it never failed so 
to happen. When it was about to rain, he put on a pair of 
wet straw-sandals and quickly walked the streets. When 
it was to be dry, he wore high clogs and slept on the bridge 
with his knees raised. The people inhabiting the neighbour¬ 
hood thereby knew what to expect of weather. 

“A monk once walked ahead of the master, and the 
master touched his back. The monk looked back. Said the 
master, ‘Be pleased to give me a cent.’ ‘If you could say 
a word, I would give you a cent.’ Whereupon the master 
set the bag down and stood with his hands folded [over his 
chest]. 

“Pai-lu the priest asked, ‘What is your cloth-bag for?’ 
The master without delay set the bag down. The priest 
asked again, ‘What is the meaning of setting down the bagt’ 
The master put it over his shoulder and went away. 

1 It is difficult to know what this exactly means. Ch'i is "to 
agree,” "to be in accord with;” ta'H is "this.” Does Pu-tai wish to 
mean by this to signify that his life is in agreement with "this,” that 
is, "suchness”! 

* "Long-beach-one,” and "Cloth-bag-master.” 
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“Pao-fu the priest asked, 'What is the basic teaching 
of Buddhism?’ The master set the bag down and folded 
his hands across his chest. Said Pao-fu, ‘Is that all? or 
anything further on?’ The master put the bag over his 
shoulder and went away. 

“The master was standing in the street when a monk 
asked him, ‘What are you doing here, sir?’ The master 
said,‘I am waiting for him.’ ‘He’s come, lie’s come!’ Said 
the master, ‘You are not the man.’ ‘Who is the man then?’ 
The master said, ‘Give me a cent.’ 

“He had a song: 

“ ‘Only this mind, mind, mind, which is the Buddha; 

It is the most spiritual thing in the world [which fills] 
the ten quarters; 

It functions in a mysterious and winning way, up 
and down, right and left ; 

Nothing compares to the verity of the mind. 

“ ‘How lively! how free! there is nothing it does not 
achieve; 

How leisurely is the monk who has attained the limit! 

When you see the Way, true and great, extending 
itself before your eyes, 

You notice not an iota of thing [disturbing the mind] 

—how very strange! 

“ ‘There are no such multiplicities designated as the ten 
thousand things, nor is there a discriminating 
mind; 

What is the use then of troubling yourself with the 
study of the sutras? 

It is in the nature of the king-mind that it transcends 
mere erudition; 

The wise only are able to elucidate the stage of non- 
learning. 

“ ‘It is not saintly, not vulgar—neither has anything to 
do with it; 

It does not ask for discrimination; lonely is the spirit 
of one who knows; 

The mind-gem is priceless, perfect by nature and 
immaculate; 
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The ignorant see things differently, and falsely call 
them a nothing. 

“ ‘It is people who propound the Way, and the Way 
[in itself] is perfectly clear; 

Beyond measure is its purity, its altitude, when you 
gain the Way; 

Carrying the staff, it is like going up your native 
country’s road; 

Cease your worrying, for wherever you go you hear 
the voice.’ 

“He had another gatha: 

“ ‘One bowl is filled with rice from one thousand houses; 

A solitary traveller wanders about ten thousand 
miles; 

With kindly eyes he surveys, but meets few people; 

Enveloped in white clouds, he knows not where the 
path is.’ 

“In the third month of the second year (916 a.d.), 
piny-tz‘u, of the Ting-ming era, of Liang, when the master 
was about to pass away, he sat quietly on the flat rock at 
the eastern porch of Yiieh-lin Ssu, and uttered the following 
gatha: 

“ ‘Mai trey a, true Maitreya, 

Dividing his body into hundreds of thousands of 
kotis, 

Shows himself from time to time to people of his 
time, 

But people of his time know him not.’ 

“When the gatha was finished he passed away in tran¬ 
quility. 

“Later on, there were people in other districts who saw 
the master carrying his cloth-bag on his shoulders. There¬ 
upon the four classes of peole vied with one another in sketch¬ 
ing his likeness. At present his whole body is still to be seen 
in the shrine east of the Main Hall of Yiieh-lin Ssu.” 1 

1 Miss Helen B. Chapin has her translation of Pu-tei in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 53. No. 1, pp. 47-52. 
Mine is independent of hers. 
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As we can see from this short biographical sketch of 
Pu-tai Ho-shang, he was an actually living person about a 
thousand years ago, and after his death his figure became 
one of the popular subjects of painting for Chinese artists. 
Especially with the Zen artists he was a favourite character 
as is illustrated by Liang-kai’s “Dancing Pu-tai ”. 2 His 
life was full of Zen colouring as it were, and reminds us 
of those of Han-shan and Shih-te, both of whom are also the 
most favourite models with Zen people. But as we find him 
enshrined in modern Chinese monasteries, Pu-tai plays quite 
a different role in the psychology of the Buddhists. What 
attraction he had to the genuine Zen followers of ancient 
days lay in his detached, unworldly, and “lunatic” attitude 
towards the world. With the Chinese generally, however, 
this Zen side is now forgotten. For he is here no more as 
ugly as he might be, and no more looks unconcerned with 
life. On the contrary, he is smiling, appears happy in the 
worldly sense of the word, his stoutness betokens his satis¬ 
faction with things earthly rather than unearthly. Contrast 
Liang-kai’s “Dancing Pu-tai” with the rock-cut figure at 
Ling-yin Monastery. The latter is of course far from being 
sensuous in its specific sense, still he is not so transcendental 
if I may say so. As to most Pu-tai figures we come across in 
the monasteries nowadays, they, appear gross, betraj r ing a 
materialistic interpretation of the original character. 

Now the question is, how did this mundane figure, so to 
speak, come to take its place as an incarnation of the Bod- 
hisattva Maitreya among the Buddhist figures here? The 
Buddhas are serene, dignified, and supramundane, while the 
guardian gods or the protecting gods are forceful and 
threatening, thoroughly indicative of their mission. They 
are all in harmony with the purpose of the building. But 
Pu-tai with his easy posture, leaning against a cloth-bag of 
enormous size, broadly smiling, and with a stomach swelling 
like a gourd—he is by no means an appropriate figure here, 

* Zen Essays, Series III, p. 348. 
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especially to take up the most significant place in front of 
all the other figures. Why is he the first one to greet the 
visitor to the Buddhist temple or monastery in China. In 
what relation does he stand to the signification of Chinese 
Buddhism? That he is a favourite character with the Zen 
artist is easily understood from the description in the Chuan 
Teng Lu. But how did he come to play this new role as a 
good jolly old fellow, apparently worldly and human? 

As I take it, the presence of Pu-tai in this capacity in 
the Chinese monastery is accidental from a strictly Buddhist 
point of view. He has been grafted into the system of Bud¬ 
dhist iconography from the original Chinese stock of old 
popular beliefs and superstitions. Every nation or race has 
all kinds of beliefs which have grown out of their primitive 
psychology and experience. These beliefs often called super¬ 
stitions are not as a rule organised, until a highly developed 
religion takes them up to its own system by giving them a 
conceptual interpretation. The cult of Pu-tai is one of these 
primitive beliefs. 

As these aboriginal beliefs lie unorganised deeply in the 
unconscious of the people, their expressions are spontaneous, 
that is, beyond intellectual control. But they are always 
ready to get attached to a system of beliefs already more or 
less philosophically prepared, because the human mind has 
the innate tendency to see all its contents interpreted. All 
the desires and aspirations, instincts and inclinations, that 
enter into the composition of the psyche, are to be brought 
to light. Pu-tai did not in the beginning have anything to 
do with the primitive unconscious beliefs of the Chinese 
people; he only came to be used by them later on as a symbol 
expressive of one of their strongest aspirations. That is to 
say, the Chinese people see in Pu-tai one of their most 
primitive and therefore most deeply-rooted desires reflected. 
W r hat do they then read in Pu-tai? 

There are two distinct currents of thought and feeling 
in China: the one is represented by Lao-tzu and his follow- 
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ing, and the other by Confucius and his school. The Chinese 
temperament on the whole turns more decidedly towards 
Confucianism than towards Laotzuanism. Kung (for Con¬ 
fucius and his school) is more realistic and materialistic, 
Lao is more idealistic and world-flying or world-denying; 
Kung*8 ideals are more in the assertion and discipline of 
life with all its impulses, while Lao aspires more to stand 
away from life-activities thereby to preserve life in its purity 
or, as it were, abstracted from all its complications. The 
thought and feeling behind the “Dancing Pu-tai” is more 
Laotzuan, whereas Pu-tai as the “Laughing Buddha” ap¬ 
proaches more to Confucian modes of feeling. 

To speak more concretely, in “the Laughing Buddha” 
as he is enshrined in the Hall of the Guardian Gods ( t'ien - 
xvang-tien ) the Chinese see such life-ideals of theirs in¬ 
carnated as the desire for material possessions (lit), a life 
of blessedness (/u), longevity (s/iow), large-heartedness 
( tai-lu ), sympathy ( shu ), etc. The big bag containing every 
imaginable article that Pu-tai fancied in his wandering life, 
represents wealth amassed. His broad smile and approach- 
ability are virtues very much admired by the eastern people 
and symbolic of sympathy, benevolence, generosity, unselfish¬ 
ness, etc. Ilis protruding stomach takes in what is bad as 
well as what is good, nothing is thrown out; once in, things 
find their proper places; as a Chinese passage reads, which 
I found somewhere in my recent trip hanging on one of the 
entrance posts, his huge stomach has room enough for things 
which are ordinarily rejected as impossible in other people’s 
life. “He swallows up what is clear and also what is 
murky”—this undifferentiated state of affairs, this vague 
indeterminateness is characteristic of the mystic type of 
mind, and the East is endowed with a great deal of it. 

Pu-tai’s attitude of swallowing down everything, good 
or bad, lovable or unlovable, is expressed in the following 
gatha, which is found in Tan-e’s edition of the Life of Pu-tai 
Ho-shang : 
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Right and wrong, love and hatred—how full of 
them is the world! 

Weigh the matter carefully and see how you are to 
behave here: 

Increase your abdominal capacity 1 so that you can 
always practise humility; 

Release the rays of a cheerful sun so as to melt off 
[the chilly hardness of the human heart]. 

When you see friends treat them as friends; 

Even when enemies are encountered let your as¬ 
sociation be harmonious. 

What is essential is to keep your mind free from 
obstructions, 

For then you will naturally attain the realisation 
of the six Paramitfls.” 

Lastly, the easy reclining posture assumed by Pu-tai 
differs very much from those we see generally in the Bud¬ 
dhist figures. Tt is indicative of spiritual contentedness in 
which every muscle and every nerve is completely relaxed. 
Satisfaction with the world at large is best expressed by 
this reclining reposeful attitude of Pu-tai. Every trace of 
stiffness and resistance has vanished; the line is drawn 
gracefully and undulatingly towards the earth showing that 
it perfectly knows where its ultimate destination is. This 
line of self-contentment and absolute restfulness is also shown 
in the portrait of Shoiclii Kokushi. 2 When the line lies 
horizontally on the ground, it symbolises Nirvana. As long 
as there is life, and when this life goes well with its entire 
surroundings, it is best represented slantingly as in the 
figure of Pu-tai. 

Taking all in all, the Pu-tai in the Chinese Buddhist 
monastery embodies the Chinese aspirations, worldly and 
moral, harmoniously blended with a sense of religious con- 

1 That is, keep your mind enlarged to its fullest capacity so as 
to absorb all the petty emotional differences in the world, enabling 
you to practise patience and forbearance. In Japan as well as in 
China the abdomen is generally associated with large-heartedness. 

* Zen Essays, III, Plate IV. 
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tentment offered by Buddhism. And this is the reason I 
think why his statue is discoverable with the background 
at first sight incongruous with the idea suggested by him. 
Inasmuch as Buddhism has firmly struck its root in the 
religious consciousness of the Chinese people, it must absorb 
into itself all the popular beliefs essential to the welfare of 
the people. By doing this, Buddhism ceases to be a foreign 
importation; it is now' embraced by the Chinese as one of 
the cultural works created by themselves. 

In Japan Pu-tai has lost all his functions except that 
of giving bliss to his followers. He is known as Hotei which 
is the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
“cloth-bag,” and is not at all connected with Buddhism, for 
he is one of the seven gods of bliss. His form is retained, 
showing that when he was introduced to Japan, very likely 
by some of the Zen monks who visited China during the 
Sung, Pu-tai had not yet been made to perform the part as 
he has at present in the Chinese monastery. It is only at the 
Obaku monastery in Uji that he is enshrined as an incarna¬ 
tion of the Bodhisattva Maitreya as in China; for this was 
establishd by Yin-gen, of China, in exact imitation of his 
native monastery. 

Pu-tai at the Ling-yin Ssu, of Hang-chou, is attended 
by Arhats, proving his original character as Maitreya. But 
popularly, these saintly attendants are transformed and 
become children 1 plaj'ing about Pu-tai who would give them 
things to play with. His association with children is signif¬ 
icant in China, where a large family is regarded as one of 
the worldly blessings her people most covet. China is one 
of the countries where a man can divorce legitimately his 
wife who gives no birth to children. To continue the 
family line unbroken so that the ancestors would not be 
lacking in their worshippers, is the essence of filial piety, 

1 In Tan-ft's edition, we have thia insertion: “There were ten 
children respectfully following him, althongh nobody knew where theae 
children came from.” 
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and filial piety is the highest virtue in China her social life 
demands of every one of her children. When a Chinese 
gentleman finds himself surrounded with material posses¬ 
sions, worldly honours, and especially with a large family 
consisting of his own children and grandchildren and if 
possible great grandchildren, he is blessed with the highest 
happiness he can enjoy while alive. 1 Added to this, let him 
be endowed with a broad, genial, ever-expanding heart which 
like the spring sun good-naturedly smiles on all vegetation 
vying with one another in the assertion of its vitality, and 
he is a morally ideally superior man. Is not Pu-tai a kind of 
expression of such idealism as it is? Here we observe what 
concession Buddhism has made to one of the deepest primi¬ 
tive aspirations of the Chinese soul. 

II. The Cult of Kwannon 
In the Japanese Zen monasteries there is just one 
central figure occupying the altar in any kind of hall. When 
Ihere are other figures, they assume positions of decidedly 
secondary importance. But in China the Hall of the 
Guardian Gods enshrines, besides the central figure of Pu- 
tai, another figure at liis back, facing the opposite side of 
the front entrance, that is, facing what may be called the 
back entrance. This Buddhist figure at the back entrance 
may be said to be subordinate in importance to the front 
one. But as long as they occupy the central altar they are 
to be regarded as in a way complementing each other, which 
1 From the Tan-ft edition: When Pn-tai was about to pass away, 
his friend surnamed Mah& because of his doily reciting the Mah&- 
prajnfip&raxnit&, was asked if he would like to be rich and honoured. 
Mahft said, "There is no permanency in being rich and honoured. I 
would rather wish for a long continued line of my descendants." The 
master then handed him a cloth-bag within which innumerable small 
bags were found together with a box and a string. He said, "This 
is then my parting present to you which concerns your posterity." 
Mahft failed to understand the idea, but after several days the master 
appeared again and said, "Do you understand my ideal" When Mahft 
expressed his inability to understand it, Pu-tai said, "I only want to 
see your descendants as symbolised by them." 
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means that what is wanting in the one is supplanted by the 
other, in this sense, they are equally significant in the general 
design of the Chinese monastery. 

The other central figure turning its back towards Pn-tai 
and facing the rear entrance is sometimes Wei-t‘o-t‘ien 1 who 
is the protecting god of Buddhism, and sometimes Kwannon 
(kwan-yin in Chinese) in the rock-cave of Potalaka. Wei- 
t‘ o-t‘ ien is the leader of the celestial generals who vowed 
allegiance to Buddhism, and often has his separate place 
somewhere in a Buddhist monastery as protector of the 
sacred grounds. He is also looked up to as a god who sees 
to it that the monks do not suffer from a shortage of food 
supply in the monastery. If this is the case, with Pu-tai 
in front and with Wei-t‘o-t‘ien at the rear, all the Chinese 
Buddhist halls are comfortably looked after. Our concern 
here, however, is with the presence of Kwannon at the back 
of Pu-tai. Instead of Kwannon’s occupying by himself the 
whole of the centre of the Hall, how has he come to share 
the honour with Pu-tai? Of course, there are many halls in 
the Chinese monasteries which are exclusively devoted to 
Kwannon. But in this case, if I remember right, Kwannon 
is a bona-fide male figure in dignity and general features. 
The Kwannon facing the rear entrance of the Guardian 
Gods’ Hall is distinctly feminine in the attitude of giving 
her read}' help to her devotees. 

Avalokitesvara 2 the Bodhisattva (considerd to be the 
original pattern of Kwannon) has come to become in China 

1 When it is written #K3>C, the original points to "Vcdudcva.” 
But according to the Sanskrit scholars of Japan and China $ i* the 
ancient scribe's mistake for and W properly stands for "Skandlia.” 
Skandhadeva is one of the thirty-two guardian gods, especially of the 
monastcrj' buildings and the Samghn brotherhood. 

* According to some Japanese authorities, tho original Sanskrit 
form of Kwannon must have been Avalokita-svara, “Viewed-sound," 
that is, the owner of sounds contemplated (viewed) by all beings. The 
idea of regarding Kwannon as ISvara is considered to be a later 
development when tho cult of Kwannon, as is proved by history, grew 
up to be increasingly popular not only in India but in central Asia. 
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quite a different type of personality, though as far as his 
functions as Mercy incarnated arc concerned, they remain 
the same even after he became Kwannon, because they are 
just as described in the sutra bearing his name and forming 
a chapter in the Saddharma-punfjarika. Was it due to the 
notion most of us have that Mercy is more of the feminine 
quality than of the masculine, and, therefore, that Kwannon 
may more appropriately be represented as such, that is, as 
Goddess of Mercy than anything else? And thus does he 
appear in the history of Chinese Buddhism more in the 
feminine form than in any other forms, though he is told 
to take any form that he thinks fit for the occasion in order 
to lead people to a state of emancipation? He has as we 
all know a far gentler expression than an ordinary male 
god; in his pictures and statues as enshrined in a rock-cave, 
and, indeed, in his so-called thirty-three forms of incarna¬ 
tion, Ills character appeals to us more in its feminine quality 
than otherwise. In fact, all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
in regard to their sex if this is to be ascribed to them, are 
neither male nor female, they are neutral; that is to say, 
they combine the best qualities we find in femininity and 
masculinity and raise them to a height infinitely greater 
than that of their original owners. But the Buddha in 
meditation,* or Amitabha in the preaching posture, or the 
Bodhisattva on an elephant has decidedly the male charac¬ 
teristics; whereas Kwannon as he is popularly depicted is a 
goddess and not a god. Frequently he is avowedly feminine. 
So we can say that Kwannon has two personalities in the 
Buddhism of China and also of Japan: as Kwannon the 
female and as Avalokitesvara the male, or as Kwannon in 
the popular mind and as Kwannon doctrinally conceived, in 
which latter case Kwannon is Avalokitesvara the Bodhi¬ 
sattva. The Kwannon we see enshrined in the rock-cave of 
Potalaka 1 is the Bodhisattva in his capacity somewhat re¬ 
minding one of “eternally feminine." 

1 Potalakn, according; to the GanclavyQha, is situated near the 
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Now let us ask why we find this Potalaka Kwannon 
figure complementing Pu-tai Ilo-shang. The first thing we 
.must acknowledge here is that Kwannon is now a creation of 
Chinese religious consciousness just as much as Pu-tai. The 
original model is Avalokitesvara and the conception is no 
doubt based on the sutra bearing his name. 1 Whatever 
traditional qualities which were ascribed to the original 
character as an Indian god belonging to Buddhism were 
dropped except those of Mercy. Kwannon to the Chinese 
Buddhists is the Goddess of Mercy who can take any form 
to carry out her design effectively. Pu-tai embodies the 
inmost aspirations moving in the heart of an individual 
Chinese as social junit, while Kwannon appeals to the reli¬ 
gious feelings of the Chinese as one of mortal beings suffering 
vicissitudes of the mundane existence. Pu-tai is more of 
moral significance, and Kwannon points more to spiritual 
struggles. The religious niind fails to be satisfied with Pu- 
tai; it wants something more penetratingly sinking down 
into the very basis of the human soul. Moral character, 
however perfect and deep, lacks a certain spiritual quality, 
and Kwannon must come to supply this deficiency. 

Why does not Amitabha fill this office—the office of 
giving a devotional colouring to one’s moral character? 
Does not Amitabha give enough satisfaction to the religious 
cravings of the Chinese mind ? Why Kwannon ? This too 
to a certain extent can be said of Japanese Kwannon. 

I must dwell a little on the difference between Kwannon 

sea-shore in the south-western part of India. There are many island- 
mountains in the sea, which are made of all kinds of precious stones, 
and this is where the Bodliisattva Avalokitefivara has his abode. In 
China the Chou-shnu archipelago near Ningpo is regarded as being 
inhabited by Kwnunou. 

1 Properly it forms one of the chapters in the important Maha- 
yana sutra known as The Saddharma-pundarVca (“the good law of the 
lotus”). But it is usunlly extracted from the mother text and goes 
under the name of the Kwannon-gyC ( Kuan-yin Ching). The influence 
morally and religiously exercised by this sutra quite independent of 
The Lotus has been remarkable throughout the East. 
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(Kuan-yin) and Amitabha or Ainida (Omito). What 
Kwannon does for all beings is told in detail in the Kwannon 
Sutra ( Kuan-yin Ching), while what and where Ainida is. 
is recounted in the Amida Sutra and also in the Sukhd- 
vativyuha Sutra and in the Meditation Sutra. Kwannon 
ie one of the attcndant-Bodhisattvas to Amitabha Buddha, 
and with Mahasthamaprapta the three make a most popular 
trinity wherever the Pure Land teaching prevails. But in 
our case Kwannon is to be treated as an independent Bodhi- 
sattva and performing his functions as described in his 
sutra. 1 

In comparing the Kwannon Sutra and the three sutras 
of Amida devotion, especially the Sukhdvativyulia, we notice 
these peculiarities in Kwannon: Kwannon manifests himself 
in this world ( sahaloka ) and saves people from varieties of 
calamities and sufferings they are likely to undergo while 
living on earth. Although Kwannon can manifest himself 
everywhere in all the worlds in the ten quarters, his chief 
work seems to be on this earth; he appears to us in various 
forms including the Buddha-body, the Pratyekabuddha- 
body, the 6ravaka-body, the body, of the Brahma king, the 
body of a great celestial being, and also all forms of human¬ 
kind, man and woman, rich and poor, noble and lowly, 
young and old. His principal mission consists in delivering 
us from all sorts of earthly tribulation, and this by means 
of his name which is pronounced by the devotees. His mis¬ 
sion is also positive when he bestows on us multitudes of 
blessings as we appeal to his incomparable sovereign power 
of mercy by repeatedly pronouncing his name thus: “Na-mu 
kwan-ze-on dai-bosatsu” (in Chinese: “Nan-wu kuan-shih- 

1 The conception of Kwannon as attendant Bodhisattva to 
Amitabha is considered by Borne authorities to bo a later development 
in the history of Buddhism. Originally Kwannon was an independent 
Bodhisattva. For instance, the portion of the gfithft in the "Samanto 
mukha-parivarta" (Chapter XXIV of the PungarVca), where Kwannon 
is mentioned in association with Amitfibha, is lacking in Kumftrajiva’s 
Chinese translation. 
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yin ta-pu-sa”). To sum up, he is the bestower of worldly 
blessings, he does not promise to take us to the other land 
where a better state of things than in this world prevails. 

With Amida this is different. All his promises are for 
the Pure Land where he has his abode. He listens to every 
one of his devotees who will devotedly pronounce his name 
as in the case of Kwannon; but Amida is not necessarily 
concerned with the miseries and calamities which are innate 
in this world; instead of subduing them or delivering us 
from them, he carries us out of it when we die and transport 
us into quite a different realm, known as the Land of Bliss 
and Purity. All the sufferings we suffer here are due to 
our previous karma and ignorance. We are unable with 
our own resources moral and intellectual to escape the out¬ 
come of what will inevitably come upon us. This is in our 
own being. The only way to avoid the curse of karma is 
to call upon Amida by single-heartedly reciting his name. 
Amida tells us to accept what may befall us while living 
here, promising us the future bliss. He does not manifest 
himself to us in various forms as Kwannon does. In all 
this, we can at once discern how Amida is differentiated 
from Kwannon while both are working for the benefit of 
all beings. Their work does-not collide, they supplement 
each other. Kwannon is of the world and in the world 
working for sentient beings, whereas Amida is above the 
world and outside the world. Amida's working power is 
more subtle and secret, while Kwannon does his work, as 
it were, more personally and directly and in an earthly 
manner. 

The best way perhaps to illustrate the activity of Kwan¬ 
non is the vision which Shinran Shonin (1173-1262), the 
founder of the Shin school of the Pure Land in Japan, is 
said to have had while offering earnest prayers at Rokkaku- 
do in Kyoto. His prayers were offered to Kwannon and not 
to Amida though he was a devoted follower of Amida. And 
it was this Kwannon who appeared to him in a vision pro- 
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mising to become his wife, 1 for to lead a married life was 
his previous karma even though he were a Buddhist monk. 
Araida accepts, so to speak, karma, and because of this he 
vows to take sentient beings into a world where karma is no 
more effective. But we human beings are such rebellious 
creatures as to awaken the desire to rise above our own 
karma even while in this life. And because of this rebellious 
spirit we pray and Kwannon listens to this prayer. Without 
Kwannon perhaps there is no prayerful life with us. Amida 
is near enough, it is true, to all of us, and yet he has his 
own Land of Purity in the Western quarter where we are 
invited to join him. He seems to be too great to mix him¬ 
self up in our daily trivialities while he pities us because 
of our being so inextricably involved in them. Kwannon 
on the other hand is ever willing to share human fates by 
becoming one of us and intimately entering into our lives. 
This is why Kwannon finds his place at the rear of Pu-tai 
in the Chinese Buddhist monastery. And this is also why 
there are so many followers of the Kwannon cult also in 
Japan. 

Further distinctive features of Kwannon as contrasted 
to Amida may be recounted as follows: 

The one great attribute ascribed to Kwannon which 
makes him intimately related to his devotees is that he is 
ever ready to listen to their cry for help. That is, sufferers 
of every kind can offer prayers to him. Life is full of 
sufferings; however short our earthly lives are, none of us 
can ever expect to enjoy an unbroken succession of blessings; 
we are indeed so destined to bear tribulations in this world 
of patience, which is known as sahaloka in the Buddhist 
sutras. And we do not always know why we are to bear 
these sufferings, most of which quite frequently seem to be 
beyond the measure of the theory of karma. No doubt 

1 Kwannon is conceived in Japan also to bo tho Goddess of Mercy 
and not a god. He generally plays the r61e of a woman in the history 
of Japanese Buddhism. 
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we are taught by the Buddha to face them with a philoso¬ 
phical frame of mind and we endeavour to fortify ourselves 
against the assailants. But we are not after all very strong, 
being limited in knowledge, moral strength, and spiritual 
penetration; we long for a powerful help; we pray for what 
may be termed ‘‘supernatural” agency. We are prayerful 
creatures. As long as we remain finite beings wc pray for 
what relieves us from this imperfection, even while living 
in this world, sahaloka. And these prayers offered by suffer¬ 
ing mortals are heard by Kwannon, and not by Amida. 

It may be unreasonable to try to escape the consequences 
of our own karma if this is truly the principle that governs 
our moral world. But the human heart is so made as to 
long even for the betterment or attenuation of this condi¬ 
tion, if such is at all practicable. This is prayer for mercy. 
Without mercy the whole world is a desert. Kwannon is 
the oasis. How can we live without the cult of Kwannon? 

No prayers of this sort are offerable to Amida. 

What Amida promises us is supreme enlightenment, and 
this in his Land of Purity. Amida is evidently in despair 
for the attainment of enlightenment in this life which is 
the stage for karma to play out its prescribed programme. 
The followers of Amida claim to be beings of “inferior 
endowments,” and his teaching is meant only for them. 
But how many of us are really so well-matured for realising 
perfect enlightenment while living this life of dust and 
dirt ? The present social and physical environment in which 
we are all placed is the outcome, according to Buddhism, 
of our past karma, and none of us can escape all that comes 
out of this environment. Being so conditioned w T e are all 
poorly endowed, we are truly “inferior beings,” and we 
can never hope for enlightenment in this life. Amida is 
logically consistent when he wants us to be born in his Land 
of Purity and Bliss where all conditions are at once fulfilled 
for our final emancipation, i.e., enlightenment. We can con¬ 
clude in a way that the reason why Amida has conceived 
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his own kshetra called Sukh&vat! is because he has alto¬ 
gether ceased from cherishing any hope for this world. He 
has no doubt a deep feeling for us suffering beings here and 
vows to save us from this miserable existence; but he does 
this by removing us from the conditions in which we are 
found. This is very fine, indeed. But we are unreasonable, 
we are like babes in many ways, we have an intense craving 
for deliverance from immediate sufferings, calamities, 
annoyances, difficulties, etc., even while living this life. We 
know this is the prayer going against the iron law of karma, 
and we have no power to rise above it. Hence the prayers 
are all offered to Kwannon who promises us to listen to 
them. Kwannon is the very Mahasattva therefore meant 
for those unreasonable creatures called human beings. We 
may not obtain enlightenment through Kwannon, although 
this is the supreme end of this existence and every one of 
us ought to strive to have it in spite of every odd that is 
put up against us. Amida’s all-merciful vows notwithstand¬ 
ing, we welcome Kwannon in the role of an “earthly" 
saviour. 

Those who believe in Amida have their hopes thoroughly 
centered in the Pure Land. They expect to be born there 
after death, because it is only there that the possibility of 
enlightenment is brought to actuality. Insomuch that this is 
the world of forbearance ( sahaloka ), all kinds of hindrances 
are to be patiently endured while every preparation is to be 
made in the meantime for the w’Orld to come. Let this 
existence with all its shortcomings and consequent tribula¬ 
tions be accepted, if possible, gracefully, but if not, grum- 
blingly though not so becoming to us sentient beings; for 
we cannot do anything with the conditions we find here, and 
Amida’s vows, we may say, are not concerned with this side 
of existence so much as with the other side where is his own 
Land created by his vows. Amida is firmly convinced that 
enlightenment is not possible in this world, and, therefore, 
he wishes to take us up to the Sukhavati. The latter is not 
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necessarily a land of happiness designed for sentient beings 
to enjoy themselves in an earthly manner. It is the kshetra 
(“field” or “realm”) -which is in harmonious relationship 
with the body (kaya) of enlightenment. The kaya and the 
kshetra must go always hand in hand. Enlightenment is 
realised in the body when it becomes the fit vessel for it, and 
the body becomes fit for enlightenment when it finds itself 
in the proper environment (kshetra) created by Amida. Or 
the order of description may be reversed. The proper 
kshetra first comes into existence by Amida’s enlightenment; 
sentient beings are born into it, that is, the kaya is brought 
up into the kshetra. The kaya being thus brought up to 
come in contact with the kshetra, it becomes the organ for 
enlightenment, while enlightenment is not possible so long 
as we remain in this kaya in this world of suffering 
(sahaloka). This is the reason of Amida’s vows to see 
sentient beings born into his kshetra instead of maturing 
their enlightenment here on earth. In fact the kaya is the 
kshetra, and the kshetra is the kaya. Wherever there is 
enlightenment, there is the body (kaya) of enjoyment, i.e., 
the Kshetra of Purity and Bliss (sukhdvati). Amida’s abode 
is, therefore, there and not here among us. 

On the other hand, Kwannon lives among us. When¬ 
ever there is a cry for help because of unbearable pain he 
is sure to hear it and comes to us. He has innumerable times 
appeared on earth in accordance with his promises, and this 
is testified in the history of Buddhism. Amida’s Pure Land 
stands vividly contrasted to this land of evils, and his efforts 
are directed towards the perfection of his own Kshetra. 
See how elaborately the miseries of this sahaloka are depicted 
in the Sutra of the Buddha of Eternal Life (Sukhdvativyuha 
Sutra), and again see how brilliantly and alluringly the 
scene of the Land of Bliss (sukhdvati) is painted. The 
Amida devotees may be said to be living on expectation or 
hopefulness. • But most of us are not satisfied with that, 
because we are suffering intensely at this very moment from 
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the most excruciating pains from whatever causes originat¬ 
ing here on earth. Where would they go? To nobody else 
but to Kwannon. 

Amida is intent on enlightenment while Kwannon busies 
himself with relief work as it were. To achieve this end 
Kwannon is told to transform himself into any forms he 
thinks proper for the occasion. The sutra enumerates only 
thirty-three transformations, but in fact he can become any¬ 
thing and accomplish the particular work of mercy he has 
conceived at the moment. If his devotee desires to attain 
perfect understanding of Buddhism through the teaching 
of the Twelvefold Chain of Origination, he will himself be¬ 
come a Pratyekabuddha and teach his devotee to work up 
the course the latter specially chose. If an Asura desires 
to be delivered from his Asurahood, Kwannon will appear 
before him in the form of his kind and teach him in the 
way of deliverance and let him attain his desire. Kwannon 
thus dividing himself in an infinite way lives among us, 
works with ns, and is really our friend and companion. 
When this attribute of his is added to his other attributes 
such as responding to a call of help by suffering beings, 
who may deserve in point of fact their sufferings severally, 
he is truly one of the most lovable Bodhisattvas in the Bud¬ 
dhist Pantheon. He is the embodiment of Mercy. 

Amida is no doubt also merciful as indeed all Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas are. But he is more adored for his Pure 
Land than for his transformation-bodies (nirmdnakdya ). 
The Buddhists go to him when they conceive the desire for 
birth in his Land and to Kwannon when they are unable to 
extricate themselves from all kinds of entanglement and 
hindrance which befall them in their daily earthly occupa¬ 
tions. Each of them, we may say, has his own field of 
operation. 

The fact is that we sentient beings living in this world 
of cause and effect are constantly craving for miracles. 
The life chained to the law of origination is too prosaic and 
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tiresome, and we have an insatiable longing for something 
quite out of the way, that is, for miracles which defy the 
law. Human beings are by nature rebels. When the bounds 
are broken through somehow, for good or bad, their spirits 
are sure to breathe a relief. Kwannon is a great miracle 
worker. When a man is about to be beheaded, he pronounces 
the name of Kwannon and, behold, the sword is broken to 
pieces. When the Yakshas and Raksharas filling the 
trichiliocosm appear before a man in the middle of the night 
with the intention to annoy him, let him once invoke 
Kwannon the Bodhisattva-mahasattva, and the evil spirits 
will not be able even to look at him with an evil eye. Is 
this not a most wonderful event in this flat, stale, and 
unprofitable day? Our humdrum life occasionally requires 
such shell-burstings. 

Ami da however is not seen working that kind of miracle. 
His goes into the deeper recesses of the religious conscious¬ 
ness. His is in truth the grandest of all miracles. For it 
makes his devotees at once transcend the whole course of 
karma by just invoking him for once and without necessarily 
accumulating on the part of his devotees any special amount 
of merit towards the event. Kwannon may change the 
course of karma temporarily, but not in such a general 
manner as does Amida. The devotees of Amida will ex¬ 
perience a miracle just once and for the last time. This 
miracle is revolutionary in every sense the term implies; 
for thereby the whole tide of creation which has been steadily 
advancing up to this last moment is made completely to roll 
back; all the residues of sin or demerit which are still heavy 
enough to turn the scale away from the path of the 
Sukhavati are now transferred on to Amida, and his devotees 
are securely taken into his arms and assured of their ultimate 
emancipation in the environment specially created for them. 
Is this not the grandest of all the miracles recorded in the 
annals of any religion? 

Kwannon may in this respect be considered a handmaid 
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to Amida. While the stanzas 28-33 of the gathas in the 
Chapter XXIV of the Saddharma-pundarika, are no doubt 
later additions, the reference to Avalokitesvara (or Kwan- 
non) as standing to the right or to the left of Amitabha 
(Amida) is significant. Traditionally, it is Kwannon who 
extends his merciful arms to a devotee at his last moment 
in order to carry him to the presence of Amida. Kwannon 
is nearer to us and worries over our physical and social 
tribulations. Amida is a great comforter when the whole 
problem of existence is involved, and no one can dispense 
with him. But for this reason Kwannon is not to be neglect¬ 
ed or slighted. He is also a source of consolation when we 
realise how full of calamities this life is and how readily 
Kwannon will respond to our call for help. If the worship 
of Amida may be regarded as more idealistic and truly 
spiritual, the Kwannon cult tends more towards the social 
and materialistic conception of life. If Amida is super- 
realistic, Kwannon is earthly and sensuous. If Amida's 
Pure Land is beyond the grasp of the logical mind, Kwan¬ 
non’s Potalaka is accessible to every one of us supplied with 
all the bodily organs. 

Compared with Amida, Kwannon is thus more socially 
and materialistically characterised and seems to be interested 
in the physical welfare of his devotees. It is true that he 
teaches the Dharma to all beings in order to lead them to 
enlightenment and that for this reason he is known as the 
Giver of Faith or Fearlessness (alhayandada). But the 
deepest image he leaves in the minds of his devotees as the 
most distinctive feature of Kwannon is not always this 
quality of his as Dharma-teacher or an agent of enlighten¬ 
ment, but his virtue of imparting to them a sense of fearless¬ 
ness in the midst of the raging waves, in the burning flames 
of the pit, or when threateningly surrounded by demons, 
spirits, Nagas, etc. 

But compared with Pu-tai, Kw T annon is a great miracle- 
w r orker highly coloured with religious feeling. Pu-tai re- 
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presents the social and individual values as conceived by 
the Chinese mind; and there is not much of religious 
mysticism in him. ‘He stands before the Chinese Buddhists 
as a transformation-body of Maitreya, to which extent he 
exhibits an element of mystery. But in his case this associa¬ 
tion with mystery does not seem to impress us very deeply, 
for his moral characteristics shine out more overwhelmingly. 
The Buddhist heart longs to go far beyond this, that is, it 
craves for supernaturalism and no doubt the satisfaction 
comes from Kwannon in the rock-cave of Potalaka. 

Having noted some principal points of differentiation 
between Amida and Kwannon and also between Kwannon 
and Pu-tai, we finish this section with this remark: 

Chinese psychology as far as we can see in Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist arts is more inclined to sensualism than to idealism, 
it is more realistic and materialistic than purely symbolical 
as is Indian genius. So, Kwannon is mast realistically re¬ 
presented against the background of a rock-grotto, with 
waves, palaces, devotees, etc. Pu-tai is the Chinese pattern 
of individual perfection in social environment; Kwannon is 
an object of devotion and prayer, he is appealed to by the 
human heart in affliction, more or less worldly. With the 
Chinese as with any sentient beings, the genuinely religious 
aspirations are to be satisfied by Amida, they must not stop 
with Kwannon. But when we have Kwannon among us, we 
feel restful. The Chinese Buddhists are, therefore, justified 
in having Kwannon share the altar back to back with Pu-tai. 

Another remark. That the worshipping of Kwannon 
did not go against that of Amida, but that it was rather 
encouraged is shown by the following statement by Tz'u-min 
(jgigSc, 680-748) of T‘ang, who was, as is noticed later, one 
of the earlier advocates of the Nembutsu and Zen in the 
history of Chinese Buddhism. 

“Those who, turning their thoughts towards the Pure 
Land wish to be born there, should with due decorum 
directly face the West and fix their thoughts on Amida 
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Buddha. Let them thinking of him constantly, without 
interruption, pronounce his name whether walking or stand¬ 
ing, sitting or lying. Let them always think of him and 
pronounce his name. Let them also think of Kwan-shih- 
yin (i.e. Kwannon). They should once every daj r recite the 
Sukhavativyuha Sutra and the Amida Sutra. As to liquor, 
meat, onions, and spices, they should avoid them even unto 
death, they should not touch them even as medicine. They 
should with due respect observe the fast days and the pre¬ 
cepts, and be thoroughly pure in their threefold action. 
Thinking of the Buddha and reciting the sutras, let their 
minds turn towards the Pure Land and desire to be born 
there in the highest realm of the first order.” 

III. Nembutsu and Zen 

Japanese Zen travellers in China deplore the fact that 
1 here is no more Zen in China as it used to prevail in T* ang 
and Sung when so many able Zen masters followed one 
after another and when Zen was such a powerful spiritual 
influence especially among the intelligentsia. It is true that 
Zen Buddhism as it is practised in China at present has 
undergone phases of change since Sung and Yuan; and it is 
unlikely at least in the near future that Zen can be restored 
to its ancient glory. Unless the modern trends of thought 
and feeling are made to swing in another direction, the 
Chinese Buddhists may not be awakened to a fuller ap¬ 
preciation of their past work. But inasmuch as Zen is the 
native product of the Chinese mind after its intimate contact 
with the Indian thought as represented by Buddhism, the 
time will surely come when Zen will begin to assert itself in 
a new form of expression. There is the entire literature of 
Zen experience still well preserved in China. .The practice 
of meditation goes on in the name of the Nembutsu. Some 
day a great Buddhist may rise from among these earnest 
followers of the Nembutsu and reinstate Zen to its proper 
seat of honour. We must know in the meantime how Zen 
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came to be, as it were, replaced by the Nerabutsn and also 
how the latter is practised at present in China. 

It was indeed due to Zen that the Sung philosophers 
were enabled to formulate what is known as Li-hsiieh 
or “system of philosophy.” There are two periods in the 
history of Chinese thought when the Chinese mind reached 
its height of intellectual activity: the one is the ante-Ch‘in 
and the other the Sung. All the original ideas native to 
Chinese genius were perhaps exhausted in the former, while 
the Sung thinkers showed what they could do with the ideas 
transplanted from abroad. In fact, really great philoso¬ 
phical minds are to be sought among the Buddhist scholars 
of Sui and T‘ang, when Buddhism was such a stimulation 
to the Chinese intellectuals that all the great systems of 
Buddhist thought were then formulated. But it was not 
until Sung came to power that the Confueian philosophers 
began to work out their own methodology under the pro¬ 
vocation of Zen mysticism; for mysticism in any form is 
always provoking, and this was the case with Confucianism 
in a most lively sense. The Laotzuan philosophy approaches 
mysticism and might have awakened the Confucians to the 
re-valuation of their own thought. But the Laotzuan 
mysticism somehow lacked the power to stir up the disciples 
of Kung to this effect, perhaps because Taoism was too 
world-flying and anarchistic and as a thought was not fertile 
and productive enough. It was different with Zen. Zen 
was comprehensive and all-embracing not only as a philo¬ 
sophy, but also as a religion. As a philosophy it covered 
Confucianism as well as Laotzuanism; as a religion it 
penetrated deeply into the basis of our practical life includ¬ 
ing all its various aspects. And in this latter respect the 
Confucians had great concern and could not ignore the claim 
of Zen to the practical philosophy of life. 

When the Indian form of Buddhist mysticism was ac¬ 
climatised, it became Zen; Zen is the Chinese adoption of 
Buddhism. Thus adopted, Zen was legitimatised into the 
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Chinese family of thought, and in turn gave birth to the 
Sung philosophy. 

Zen in Sung influenced not only the world of thought 
but the world of art. Those Zen pictures that are preserved 
in Japan (being lost in their native land), bespeak elo¬ 
quently of the extent to which the spirit of Zen has entered 
into the minds of the artists. This will readily be recognised 
by those who study such monk-painters as Mu-chi, Liang-kai, 
and others. Their works, I am told, are in a sense a de¬ 
parture from the tradition of orthodox Chinese paintings. 

Indeed it is this kind of Zen when the Japanese critics 
refer to the fate of Zen in Chinese Buddhism of modern 
times. The Zen they have in mind is that of Sung and 
T'ang, because they know it best and it is this Zen that is 
still thriving in a way in Japan. But it may not be quite 
reasonable to expect of Chinese religious thought to remain 
stationary or rather stagnant all the time. Not only that, 
Zen as it was practised in Sung was prophetic of changes. 
While the development of the Koan exercise was unavoidable 
or rather the outcome of the natural course of Zen con¬ 
sciousness, it was destined to undergo another turn of fate. 
This was to take place more readily in China where no strong 
sectarian spirit is asserted, that is, where there is no dif¬ 
ferentiation of sects and consequently there is no growth of 
partisan rivalry and antagonism. For this reason, Zen and 
Nembutsu—the latter had been growing up steadily ever 
since the introduction of Buddhism in China—were to be 
merged instead of each marking its line of differentiation 
sharply and deeply against the other and defending it as it 
were at daggers drawn. Is it rather in consonance with 
Chinese psychology to keep things more or less in a chaotic 
state in which signs of inner differentiation are not allowed 
to develop too individualistically T As with the large family 
system which is the characteristic feature of Chinese com¬ 
munal life, so with Buddhism minor differences are absorbed 
within the main body to which they all belong. Thus, in- 
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stead of pursuing its own course Zen in Yuan and Ming 
turned towards the Nembutsu, the practice of which had 
then gathered great momentum among the multitudes. The 
Zen of T'ang and Sung disappeared, and what may be 
termed “Nembutsu Zen” came up to take its place. 

As I pointed out in my Essays in Zen Buddhism , Series 
II, there is psychologically a common ground covered both 
by the Koan exercise and the practice of Nembutsu. It was 
not against the nature of Zen discipline as it went on in 
Sung to adapt itself to the mentality of the Nembutsu 
practiser. Perhaps there was no need for Zen to take this 
step if it had an unobstructed path ahead of it. In point 
of fact, Zen appeals to a very limited number of people who 
are intellectually well trained 1 and at the same time endowed 
with an amount of devotional piety. The impossibility of 
keeping up this exclusiveness on the part of Zen made it 
turn towards the Nembutsu. Unless a Hakuin had been 
born in China about the time Shuko (Chu Hung) of Unseiji 
(Yun-ch'i Ssu) was flourishing, the tide could never have 
been any other way than actually took place. The growing 
prevalence of the Nembutsu naturally influenced Zen, and 
Zen was ready to unite its force with the Nembutsu, partly 
for self-preservation. 

Syncretic movements have been going on for some time 
in China—of Zen with Buddhist philosophy, of Zen with 
Taoism and Confucianism, of Zen with Nembutsu, etc. The 
success of the movements is not so manifest except with 
regard to Zen and Nembutsu, which is practically demon¬ 
strated in present day Buddhism. 

* This does not mean to be scholarly, or philosophically minded. 
In tact, I am unable to find a good English word to express what 
I have in mind. It is a certain kind of intuition that Zen requires, 
and this intuition is gained when all the intellectual efforts are ex¬ 
hausted, that is, when all the attempts to understand life dualistically 
come to a halt and are unable to open up a new path leading to a 
new interpretation of life. The psychological study of intuition has 
not yot been quite thoroughly carried out, especially from the Buddhist 
point of view. 
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Zen is iconoclastic and pays no respect to tradition and 
authority. This is because it is rebellious in spirit and 
fully realises all the dangers attendant to intellectual 
systematisation and conventional institutionalism. But for 
this very reason it is liable to ignore the limits naturally 
set for it and go all the length of liberatinism. This histori¬ 
cal tendency has been observed ever since its inception in 
early_T‘ang. Tz‘u-min who is one of the great Pure Land 
teachers of T‘ang severely attacks the followers of Zen on 
this paricular score. We read in his writing on the Pure 
Land, the fragments of which have been recently discovered 
in Korea by Dr Genmyo Ono: 

“To establish what is right we ought to put down first 
what is not right. Destruction must come before construc¬ 
tion .... There are some Buddhists teaching ‘ purity, ’ which 
is absolute nothingness. Seeing that the world with all its 
multitudes is ultimately empty, they say that there is no 
reality, all is like horns of the hare or hair on the turtle; 
there are no goods which are to be practised, no evils which 
are to be avoided; whatever forms one gets attached to in 
mind, including the Buddha and his sutras, are to be kept 
away; only let the inner mind abide in emptiness, in the 
emptiness of all things; and you are a Buddha yourself, 
you have realised Zen, you have cut off the bond of birth- 
and-death, you will suffer no rebirth, and what is the use of 
exerting yourself and seeking for the ancient Buddha! 
There is no need of reciting the sutras, no need of saying the 
Nembutsu, which is not the way of deliverance. All the 
Paramitas, except devoting oneself to this kind of Zen 
practice, lead to birth-and-death; copying sutras, erecting 
statues, building shrines and pagodas, worshipping and pay¬ 
ing reverence to holy figures, practising filial piety, serving 
teachers and elders, and many other deeds—they all belong 
to the samskrita and not to the asamskrita. As long as there 
are attachments, attainments, desires, and discriminations, 
all the exercises lead one to the path of birth-and-death; and 
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there is in them no final emancipation. This is what is 
claimed by followers of Zen. But the falsehood of this 
teaching is patent because the sutras teach otherwise, and 
are not the sutras the teaching of the Buddha? If so, we 
Buddhists have no right to run against his teaching. As 
facts stand, those Zen devotees devote a little time in the 
evening to the practice of Zen, and during the day they 
sleep or otherwise arc riotous, paying very slight attention 
to the rules of life as bequeathed to us by the Buddha.” 

This is the way T‘zu-min starts his discourse on the 
Pure Land doctrine. He then proceeds to dwell on the 
insurmountable difficulties which stand in the Zen way of 
•attaining enlightenment. He regards on the other hand the 
teaching and practice of the Nembutsu as the best means 
to realise all that is desired by followers of the Buddha. Of 
the 84,000 ways of attaining enlightenment, the Nembutsu 
is the easiest, the most practical, the quickest and the most 
universal one; for thereby we can see the Buddha, escape 
the curse of birth-and-death, perfect the Dhyana discipline, 
attain emancipation and miraculous powers, realise the 
saintly life, and manifesting ourselves in the six paths of 
existence save all sentient beings from being drowned in 
the ocean of birth-and-death. Let us, therefore, devote our¬ 
selves to the practice of the Nembutsu most sincerely and 
whole-heartedly and untiringly even for this one life, and, 
as the Buddha teaches, we shall be reborn in the Land 
of Bliss and Purity, where all our aspirations will be 
thoroughly fulfilled. 

T‘zu-min was thus a strong advocate of the Nembutsu, 
and although he was vehemently against the followers of 
Zen as he understood it in his day, he was not against Zen 
itself; he wanted to practise it along with the Nembutsu in 
order to prevent Zen from going astray for the reason of its 
being too one-sided. His idea, was to keep the threefold 
discipline of Buddhism in perfect balance so that the one 
would not be emphasised at the expense of the other two. 
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This idea may be illustrated in the following diagram: 
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Zen as it was practised in China since its early days 
tended to ignore the study of the sutras and their philosophy 
on the one hand and to despise on the other the various rules 
of morality and the religious observations traditionally set 
up for pious Buddhists. This antinomianistic tendency may 
be said to be inherent in Zen and will show it loudly when 
it is handled by unenlightened followers of Zen. The 
masters were, therefore, always giving warnings to their 
disciples not to misinterpret the true spirit of Zen. The 
undesirable effect became, however, already visible as early 
as in the days of T‘zu-min. And no doubt this led him to 
become one of the first great syncretists of Zen and Nem¬ 
butsu in the history of Chinese Buddhism. Fa-chao 
of T‘ang, Yen-shou (SUf) of Five Dynasties, Yiian-chao 
(5ES80 of Sung, Chu-hung ($$£) and Chih-hsii 0$%) 
of Ming, and other syncretists may be all said to have 
followed the example of T'zu-min, and the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism of modern times is the practical outcome of all these 
movements. 

While visiting Su-chou, I had the good opportunity of 
interviewing Rev. Yin-kuang (PP^fc), of Pao-kuo SsH in the 
city of Su-chou. We talked about Zen and Nembutsu. His 
view of Zen was quite definitive. According to it, the 
realisation attained by the practice of Zen is not a final one, 
it does not go beyond mere intellectual understanding (#£ 
chieh). To attain Buddhahood means to have a cheng (lg£), 
and not a chieh. Cheng is deeper and one's entire person¬ 
ality is involved; it is an experience in the inmost recesses 
of Buddha-consciousness; it is beyond our human under¬ 
standing which has its own conditions and limitations as 
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long as we are beings belonging to the relative plane of 
existence. Cheng is possible only when these earthly condi¬ 
tions are dissolved. Zen is an experience we have while in 
this body, and, therefore, can never make us come face to 
face to the ultimate reality. We must, therefore, be born 
in the Land of Purity in order to attain Buddhahood which 
is cheng. In the Land of Purity, conditions are such as to 
allow us to have this transcendental experience. All we have 
to do in this life, or all we can do while here, is to practise 
the Nembutsu whereby it is made possible for us to effect a 
rebirth in Amida’s realm. This is Amida’s vow as told in 
the various sutras. Zen is really meant for those only who 
are rich in endowments and can go through all the difficul¬ 
ties incident to the discipline of Zen. Zen is too exclusive 
and aristocratic for common mortals who are heavily laden 
with all sorts of karma-hindrances gathered up in their 
previous lives. Reciting the Nembutsu with all the possible 
spiritual strength that is left to us in order to be born in 
the Pure Land, is all that is required of us here, and it is 
not so difficult as Zen and just the thing for us all. 

This kind of view is generally held by the followers of 
Jodo ( ching-t‘u , land of purity), and Rev. Yin-kuang is 
one of the great advocates of this view now living in China. 
Each not being able to speak the other’s language, I had to 
desist from a further talk with this interesting reverend 
Buddhist scholar-monk. He was leading a secluded life 
known as pi-Jcuan, which means “frontier-gate closed,” and 
we were only allowed to speak to him through a narrow 
window such as we see in a cashier’s office or a post-office. 
It was due to his utmost kindness that he put himself from 
his practice of the Nembutsu aside in order to see us for a 
while. 

When I talked about the Shin school of the Pure Land 
teaching in Japan, the followers of which, claiming them¬ 
selves to belong to a class of sentient beings considered “low 
and inferior,” are in the habit of leading a married life and 
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of eating meat, Rev. Yin-kuang at once responded, rejecting 
their claim as Buddhists. His idea perhaps was this: How¬ 
ever “low and inferior” we may be, no Buddhist monks are 
to marry and eat meat. This is forbidden with utmost em¬ 
phasis by the Buddha, and even so-called “low and inferior” 
beings who cannot take to Zen and therefore are to be Pure 
Land devotees, ought not to be so degraded as to contradict 
the Buddha’s injunctions. To disobey the Buddha and yet 
to desire his help—this is the height of irrationality and 
indeed offering a grave affront to the Buddha. 

Here Is a great spiritual dilemma.- To be so “low and 
inferior” as not to be able even to follow the Buddha’s 
injunctions, and yet to be earnestly desirous of being saved 
by the power of the Buddha-dharma. Will the Buddha be 
so hard-hearted, as it were, not to mind those inferior beings? 
Will he leave them rolling in the mire of birth-and-death 
until their karma is exhausted? But if they are really in¬ 
ferior their karma will never have the chance to reform 
itself, as they will be piling one evil karma upon another all 
the time. But if the Buddha’s mercy and compassion is 
infinite, it ought to reach those inferior beings incapable 
of being saved by their own efforts. The “other-power” 
ought to be made somehow' to take in even those depraved 
ones. The Shin teaching is the response to this desperate 
cry on the part of the “unsavable,” of the really “low and 
inferior.” Will the Chinese devotees of the Pure Land 
School ever dare to listen to this kind of irrationality? A 
most elaborate system of Buddhist philosophy has developed 
in Japan about this spiritual irrationality. It may not be a 
mere waste of time for Chinese Buddhist scholars to study 
the Shin literature that has grown during these six hundred 
years around the doctrine of Araida’s original vows. 

The desire for immortality and the desire for the Pure 
Land are both derived from our innate longing for our 
own original birth-place. When we gain this birth-place, 
the kind of immortality we sought for while here may be 
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found to be altogether different from what we may have 
then. When we are reborn in the land of Arnida, the body 
we shall then assume may be altogether different from the 
one we are supposed to leave behind when the time comes. 
However this is, we all wish to be back in our native place. 
For this life in the relative plane of existence seems to be 
something not exactly belonging to our inner self. We feel 
always constrained in it, we long for deliverance and 
freedom. In this Buddhism and Christianity are one. 

The question is whether this returning is effected by 
self-power alone, or by other-power alone, or by their com¬ 
bination. Monergism 1 or synergism, theology may have 
much to discuss about; but as far as our practical life is 
concerned, each of us will settle it in his own way to his own 
satisfaction. I wonder what will be the future development 
of Chinese Buddhism, individually and as a whole, along 
this line of thought. 

After reading some of the Jodo-Zen literature which 
was published or reprinted in Rev. Yin-kuang’s monastery, 
Pao-kuo Ssu, and which he was kind enough to let us have, 
I add the following quotations from it: 

1. The Zen followers, according to the Jodo or Ching'- 
t‘u, are depending solely on their self-power ( tzu-li) to 
attain the end of their life, that is, deliverance from birth- 
and-death. But all that they can really have is a kind of 
intellectual insight into the reason of one's existence or, as 
they express it, “to see the nature" (chien-hsing) of one’s 
being. This “seeing” is, however, no easy task, and more¬ 
over if “the nature” is at all seen, the seeing must be 
penetrating enough so that the root of all evil karma is 
completely cut off. The “seeing” is, therefore, not enough, 
it must be a realisation of the most thorough nature. If 
there is the least bit of evil karma left, or if there is the 
1 Not necessarily in its theological sense here but rather in ita 
literal sense—"single-work” as equivalent to “self-power.” In the 
purely theological sense monergism corresponds to the Shin Buddhist 
idea of “other-power" alone. 
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faintest shadow of obscurity in the intuition, this will hinder 
your deliverance from birth-and-death. Supreme enlighten¬ 
ment is something extremely hard to attain for most of us 
of these days. 

2. Chao-chou was one of the greatest Zen 

masters of China, and yet he had to pass his time in Zen 
pilgrimage until he was eighty years because he was not 
quite sure of himself. Chang-ching (H;#), another great 
Zen master, is said to have worn out seven cushions under 
his seat before he attained his enlightenment. Yung-ch* iian 
($§&) still remained unsatisfied with himself even after 
forty years of study. Hsiieh-feng visited T‘ou-tzu 

three times and climbed up to Tung-shan nine times to 
complete his training in Zen. Wu-tso Kai (3 lS13^c) was re¬ 
born as Su Tung-p‘o (SjEJ&Sft) and Tsao-t‘ang Ch'ing (jl£ 
'gffJf) as Lu-kung because the Zen attainment of 

both masters was not thorough enough. These examples in 
the annals of Zen are sufficient to prove the enormous 
amount of difficulties one has to overcome in order to attain 
the highest degree of “seeing,” or to realise the clearest 
possible view of the entire scheme of reality. This is simply 
because the Zen masters are depending entirely on their self- 
power which excludes even the merciful mediation of a 
higher being such as the Buddha or Bodhisattva. 

3. While going through this life of ignorance in which 
truth and error are confusingly mixed up, we confront all 
manners of situations rising at every moment of our living. 
It is like looking for the sun when the threatening clouds 
are sweeping across the sky. The thickly-gathered vapour 
may disperse for a while allowing us to see the sunlight, but 
when the weather is in this unsettled condition, who can 
ever expect anything of the midsummer day t Changes may 
take place quite suddenly, and all that we have been enjoy¬ 
ing awhile ago may for ever vanish. Unless one is a great 
expert in this branch of knowledge, nothing definite can 
be prognosticated. In a similar manner, when a man is 
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struggling hard against all forms of mental confusion, 
emotional and intellectual, an evil spirit will find fine 
opportunities to exercise its influence over him, and his mind 
may go astray without his realising it. When this takes 
place, there is no cure for him. He is for ever lost. This 
is because he refuses to avail himself of another power. 

4. It is a patent fact that Zen is not meant for every¬ 
body and further that even when it is practised by people 
most richly endowed and spiritually gifted, they may not 
always be able to attain final enlightenment ( cheng) which 
will enable them to remove all the hindrances. What the 
Zen masters express themselves in words sound fine and 
enhancing and alluring too. But really they are no more 
than statements of metaphysical understanding, and the 
masters’ inner life which they are actually living betrays 
all forms of karma-hindrances both intellectual and affec- 
tional. And because of this, they are still in the clutches of 
birth-and-death. 

5. Those who are warmly clad and nourishingly fed 
may well say that they are not attached to things material. 
But are they really ? The hungry ones who have not had a 
bowl of rice for some days may well declare that even if 
they see dishes filled with all kinds of tempting food spread 
right before them they would reject them as filth heaped; 
but this is no more than mere talk on their part, the de¬ 
claration falls flat in the face of an eloquent fact. Followers 
of Zen too frequently commit this kind of fault. 

6. On the other hand, the Ching-t‘u is fortified with 
Faith ( Jisin ), Will (yuan), and Work ( hsing), and by virtue 
of these the devotees are reborn in the Land of Bliss and 
Purity. They do not have to purgate themselves of all the 
karma-hindrances that are to be left within them. The Faith 
is to believe in the original vows of Amitabha who assures 
his devotees of their rebirth if they accept his vows. The 
Will is to desire for his Land where all the conditions are 
provided for the full attainment of enlightenment by those 
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permitted there. The Work is to practise the Nembutsu 
(nien-fo) repeating “Nan-wu-o-mi-to-fo” with all the 
sincerity of heart in one’s possession. This can be done by 
all people however “inferior” or “ordinary” their natural 
endowments are; for each of them finds his suitable place 
in the Pure Land. 

7. What is required of the Ching-t‘u devotees is first 
of all to have absolute faith in AmitSbha and rely upon his 
power to take them under his saving arms. They have 
realised how inefficacious their self-power is for the achieve¬ 
ment of a great deed known as “deliverance from birth-and- 
death.” When this faith is fully established, the power of 
the Buddha is added to theirs, and sustains them throughout 
their lives and takes them into his realm even with all their 
karma-hindrances which are successfully removed once in 
the Pure Land. Faith awakens the will or desire to be born 
there, for this rebirth is the condition which enables the 
Ching-t‘u devotees to attain what they want. The desire 
naturally moves over to work or the practice of saying the 
Nembutsu. The Nembutsu is really the expression of faith, 
that is, faith if it is a genuine one must terminate in work. 
To think of the Buddha, which is the literal meaning of 
Nembutsu, is in other words to see the Buddha. The think¬ 
ing points to the seeing, and the seeing is the being born 
into the Buddha-field. From the first stage of faith up to 
the seeing of the Buddha, there is the constant working of 
the Buddha’s power over his devotees, and the latter are 
saved from going astray as in the case of Zen in their up¬ 
ward course of spiritual development. 1 

Considering all in all, the difference between Jodo 
(Ching-t‘u) and Zen is that of the attitude one takes by 
reason of one’s psychology towards the fundamental teach¬ 
ing of Buddhism. The difference of “inferior root” ( hsia - 
ken) and “superior root” ( shang-ken ) so much talked 

1 1-7 are abstracts from Bev. Yin-kuang's "Sayings" called Yinr 
kuang Chia-yen Lu. 
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about bv followers of the J5do is not at all that of qualita¬ 
tive -valuation, but merely that of psychological type. 
“Superiority” does not necessarily mean superiority of mind 
in every aspect of its activity, and “inferiority” its reverse. 
The “superior” indicates the intellectual or philosophical 
type of mind, while the “inferior” the affectional or de¬ 
votional type. The chief characteristic that distinguishes 
the philosophically inclined people is their spirit of inquiry. 
For whatever subject they approach they assume an inquir¬ 
ing attitude, wanting to find out what and why and how 
they are, etc. This is a philosophical habit of mind. The 
devotional type on the other hand is more subjective and 
reflective in the sense that it is more conscious of its own 
shortcomings and weaknesses. It is not quite sure of itself. 
It does not know whether the instruments available for use 
are exact enough for the purpose. Instead of examining 
these instruments scientifically 'it feels the weight of its 
“karma-hindrance” so called and is strongly impelled to¬ 
wards the desire to be relieved of the burden. 

With the Zen type of mind, such characters 1 as wing, 
“to make clear”; chien, “to see into”; chao, “to illumine”; 
wu, “to awake to” or “to understand”; ch‘$, “to discern” 
or “to penetrate” are most frequently met with. They all 
show that the attitude of Zen towards its object is to have 
a kind of philosophical insight, to comprehend it intuitively. 
This inner perception is always aimed at by Zen. The de¬ 
votional type is more concerned with its own weaknesses 
and sufferings. When it observes on the one hand how im¬ 
perfect and iniquitous this world is and on the other how 
helpless it is to cope with this situation—not only with itself 
but with the whole environment, it is deeply impressed with 
the enormity of its karma-hindrances. This feeling makes 
the Jodo followers flee from their self-power which is too 
feeble to achieve anything by itself, to the other-power 
which is strong enough to lift them up from the mire of 

1 m. a . m. «. *. 
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fiuitude and imperfection. Zen is in one sense “monergis- 
tic,” and Jodo “synergistic.” 

The following further expresses Rev. Yin-kuang’s idea 
of Jddo: 1 

“The teaching of the Nembutsu has a long history. The 
Mind ( hsin ) from which a thought ( nien) is awakened is 
in its nature like the vacuity of space, it remains all the 
time unchanged. Although thus unchanged in itself all the 
time, it allows itself to function variously, in accordance 
with conditions. If it does not function according to the 
conditions of the Buddha-realm, it functions according to 
those of the other nine realms. If it does not function 
according to the conditions of the Triple Vehicle, it func¬ 
tions according to those of the six paths of existence. If it 
does not function according to the conditions of the human 
or the celestial world, it functions according to those of the 
three evil paths. Under this influence of those conditions va¬ 
riously graded in spiritual value pure or defiled, the reward 
each of us will enjoy betrays marked degrees of variation 
from a state of perfect happiness to that of utmost pain. 

“While the Mind-substance remains forever unchanged, 
its indications and functions are considerably differentiated. 
It is like the sky. When the sun shines it is clear; when 
clouds are gathered it is dark. The sky in itself remains 
forever the same regardless of the sun shining or the cloud 
rising. But as far as its atmospheric indications are con¬ 
cerned there is a great difference between the blue sky and 
overcast cloudiness, no comparison is to be made between 
the two. This is the reason why the Buddha makes us all 
direct our thoughts towards him. So it is said that if we 
remember the Buddha and think of him we shall most 
assuredly come into his presence either in this life or in the 
one to come, for we are not far away from him; again it is 
said that all the Buddhas and Tathagatas make up the 
Dharmadhatu-body and are in the minds and thoughts of all 

1 Ibid. 
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beings, and therefore that when we think of the Buddha in 
our mind, the mind takes a form with all the thirty-two 
marks and eighty minor marks of the Buddha-body. This 
mind becomes the Buddha; this mind is the Buddha; the 
ocean of all the Buddhas, of all the all-knowing ones grows 
out of one’s own mind and its thoughts. This being so, 
when the mind functions according to the conditions of 
the Buddha-realm, this mind becomes the Buddha, and this 
mind is the Buddha. When it functions according to the 
conditions of the different realms of beings, this mind be¬ 
comes all kinds of beings. When this reason is understood, 
who would not devote himself to the practice of the Nera- 
butsu? 

‘'The practice of the Nembutsu finds its principle in 
the august name of the Buddha, in which all the spiritual 
virtues are found embraced. For this august name is the 
truth of supreme enlightenment experienced by the Buddha 
as the fruit of his long life of spiritual discipline. When 
this spiritual fruit of enlightenment is taken into the cause- 
mind of the Nembutsu devotee, this cause-mind is made to 
hold in it the fruit-ocean of enlightenment so that the fruit 
will thoroughly permeate the mind of the Nembutsu devotee. 
It is like a man suffused with fine scent, his body is fragrant. 
It is again like the lo-lo* s hailing the ming-Ung, after a long 
while the latter is transformed into a lo-lo. According to 
an ancient popular belief, the wasp called lo-lo causes a 
transformation in the body of the ming-ling (a larva) and 
adopts it as its own child. The transformation takes place 
by the lo-lo’s constantly addressing to the ming-ling, “Be 
my child, be my child!” for a period of seven days. In a 
similar way, when a man unceasingly thinks of the Buddha, 
he himself is transformed into the Buddha-body and becomes 
a Buddha. Thus, we can see that without changing the 
nature of an ordinary sentient being such as each of us is, 
he becomes a Buddha; those who were mere common people 
yesterday have turned into sages today. The work so 
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wonderfully efficiently accomplished by the practice of the 
Nembutsu really surpasses anything achieved by all the 
other teachings and doctrines and exercises recommended 
by the Buddhists. 

“The reason for this wonder is explained in the follow¬ 
ing manner. While all the Buddhist teachings other than 
the Nembutsu are dependent on the devotee’s self-power 
whereby he exerts himself to cut off all the hindrances 
intellectual as well as affectional, to attain the realisation of 
the ultimate truth which is supreme enlightenment, and 
finally thus to see into the meaning of life and effect de¬ 
liverance from the cycle of birth-and-death; the practice of 
the Nembutsu is the combination of the devotee’s self-power 
and the other-power of all the Buddhas. Because of this 
union, those who have successfully freed themselves from 
the hindrances of karma and knowledge are enabled in¬ 
stantly to realise the DharmakSya; whereas even those who 
are still dragging the heavy load of karma and knowledge 
behind them are allowed with all these hindrances to be 
reborn in the Land of Purity and Bliss where they will 
attain to supreme enlightenment. This practice is perfectly 
ordinary and even people of really inferior endowments are 
able to follow it and reap all the spiritual advantages to be 
derived therefrom—all this is really beyond the conception 
of our understanding. Bodhisattvas of the highest order 
are not to go beyond the Nembutsu’s sphere of influence. 

“Therefore, there is indeed no one who is unable to 
practise the Nembutsu; there is no one who is unable to 
achieve its end. In spite of its easy practice, the result it 
brings about is altogether incalculable in measure and quick 
as regards time. The Nembutsu is the most special teaching 
given out by the Buddha throughout his long life of mis¬ 
sionary activities, it is not to be judged by the ordinary 
standard of Buddhist philosophy. We of these latter days 
are poor in merit and shallow in wisdom, heavily laden with 
hindrances and helplessly oppressed by karma; and if we 
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do not embrace this gladsome teaching of the all-merciful 
Buddha, what can we do to save ourselves from birtli-and- 
death? Let us forever abandon the work of self-power 
which is beset with tens of thousands of difficulties untold.” 

IV. The Old Masters on the Jodo 
From these quotations we can see to a certain extent 
where the Jodo teaching stands by itself and also against 
that of Zen. But as this is not the proper place to discuss 
the subject much longer or more fully, I quote passages from 
the old masters who are highly esteemed by the modern 
J6do devotees in China and from the sutra known as 
&uramgama} The sutra is generally classified as belonging 
to the esoteric school of Buddhism, but it is also much read 
by Zen people. It was translated into Chinese during the 
T'ang dynasty by a monk from Central India in the year 
705. It also contains a chapter on Kwannon based on the 
“Samantamukha-parivarta” in the Saddhamia-pumlarika. 

1. Chih-hsu 1599-1655), also known as Ou-i the 
Great Teacher, was a great master of Zen and Tendai and 
Jodo at the end of Ming, the author of a great many books 
on various subjects relating to Buddhist philosophy, and one 
of the best-known syncretists of the seventeenth century. 

““Both Zen and Jodo are the teaching of the most ex¬ 
cellent Dharma. Only beings are variously endowed, and 
it will naturally be necessary to lead them according to their 
capacities and conditions. As to the highest teaching of 
Buddhism it is neither Zen nor J6do, and it is both Zen and 
Jfido. When you even cherish a thought of inquiry [as 
regards the truth of Zen], you are forcing yourself to be¬ 
come an inferior being. If you are a man of character as 
you are, you will verily believe that this Mind becomes the 
Buddha and that this Mind is the Buddha. Let one thought 

1 There is another sutra hearing the same title translated by 
Kumfirajiva; they are entirely different, and must not be confused. 

5 A freely translated abstract, from the seventh section of The 
Ten Principal Treatises of the J6do ( Ching-t'u Shih-yao). 
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of yours deviate from the Buddha, you are not in the Nem- 
butsu Samadhi yet. But when every thought of yours is on 
the Buddha and not at all separated from him, what is the 
use of troubling yourself about the one who inquires? There¬ 
fore, such exercises as [are practised by the Buddhists these 
days] the inquiring into the ‘who’ of the Nembutsu, or the 
collecting of thought or the regulating of the breath, are 
not the essentials of the Nembutsu practice. For what is 
most essential to it is that there is no Buddlia outside your 
thought, for the Buddha is in the very thought that thinks 
of him; that there is no thought of yours outside the Bud¬ 
dha, for it is in him the very moment he is thought of. 

“The Nembutsu is started simply, and you are not 
thinking of the four propositions, nor of a series of nega¬ 
tions; for your entire being is poured into the Nembutsu. 
Then you see a ray of light issuing from one of the pores of 
the skin of Amida,—which is at the same time seeing all the 
innumerable Buddhas in the ten quarters. You are here 
born in the Buddha-field of Amida, his Land of Purity in 
the Western quarter—which is at the same time being born 
in all the Buddha-fields in the ten quarters. This is the 

highest passage open to the Nembutsu practisers. 

“Intensely believing in this Jodo teaching, make your 
will dependent on this faith, and begin your work dependent 
on this will. It is then that the Buddhas innumerable issue 
out of every thought of yours, and that you find yourself 
sitting in all the Buddha-fields as innumerable as the sands 
of the Gang£ extending over the ten quarters, and further 
that you are revolving the great Dharma-wheel illuminating 

the past, present, and future.” 

2. Chu-hung 1532-1612), known as Lien-ch‘ih the 

Great Teacher, was quite an outstanding character in the 
latter part of the Ming dynasty. He was a great Zen master, 
and at the same time also a great advocate of th§ Jodo 
teaching. He was a most influential leader in directing the 
course of Chinese Buddhist thought towards the practising 
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of the Nembutsu. As the eighth patriarch of the Jddo 
teaching, he is daily paid homage to at the Chinese monas¬ 
tery. For this reason he is not liked by the Japanese Zen 
masters, especially by Hakuin (1685-1768) and his fol¬ 
lowers. But we can notice that in the following sermon 1 
given by Lien-ch‘ ih the Great Teacher there is something of 
Zen psychology. 

‘‘False thought (wang-nien) is a disease and the Nem- 
butsu ( nien-fo ) is the medicine. When a disease has been 
going on for a long time it is difficult for the patient to be 
cured of it by means of a few doses of medicine. In the 
same way, the accumulation of false thoughts can never be 
wiped off by means of the Nembutsu practised just for a 
short %vhile. Do not mind how disturbingly your false 
thoughts may fly about, only let your Nembutsu come out of 
your sincere heart and be constant. Let each sound be 
distinctly pronounced, let each phrase uninterruptedly 
follow the other. When you hold on to it with all the power 
you can set forth, you are moving somewhat towards your 
objective. The accumulation of energy that has been going 
on for a long period of time, will one day all of a sudden 
come to a point of maturity and an explosion takes place. 
Like rubbing off a bat to make a needle out of it, or like 
striking an iron bar to turn it into steel, [a long patient 
working is needed], and the result will not deceive you. 
There are many ways to enter the path, but this [Nembutsu] 
exercise is the one shortest way possible. Never be negligent! * ’ 
3. The following is given in the Daily Reciter 1 simply as 
a sermon given to those who desire by means of the Nembutsu 
to be reborn in the Land of Purity, and the name of the 
teacher is not given. In this the Zen note is distinctly 
struck, showing that Chinese Buddhism of the present day 
is a kin<^ of hybrid between Zen and Jodo with something 
too of jthe Shingon. 

1 Daily Reciter of the Zen Monastery (ch'an-mtn jih-Js'i), cir¬ 
culated in China. 
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“Those who are devoted to the practice of the Nembutsu 
( nien-fo ) should know that the Buddha ( butsu=fo ) is no 
other than the Mind (/isin). Let them then inquire what 
this Mind is. It is required of them to ask where this Mind 
originates that practises the Nembutsu. It is also required 
of them to have an intimate sight of the one who does this 
seeing. After all who is this one? The practisers of the 
Nembutsu ought to have an illuminating understanding as 
regards this point. If otherwise, let them not seek for any¬ 
thing specifically mystifying. Nor need they flee from noise 
and confusion and shelter themselves in quietude. What is 
needed of them is to sweepingly clear themselves of all the 
learning, all the understanding they have acquired in their 
course of life, and to devote themselves single-mindedly to 
the holding-up of one phrase “Namu-amida-butsu” (nan- 
wu-o-mi-t 1 o-fo). 

“ Nan-wu-o-mi-t*o-fo —who is this one who practises the 
Nembutsu? Who is the one who does this inquiring? It is 
asked of you to look into the matter quietly and steadily, 
without letting it slip off your mind with no interruption. 
Go on like this in quietude, go on like this in noisy places. 
Let quietude and confusion come and go as they please, only 
your thought be resolutely and immovably applied to the 
object in view, and this without allowing yourselves to be 
interrupted. This is what I call the good practising of the 
Nembutsu. When you thus firmly hold on and not let your 
thought slide back, you will one day unexpectedly experience 
a state of great satori, owing to long accumulation of energy. 
You will then realise that there is no falsehood in the 
teaching that one's birth in the Pure Land is to be sought 
by means of the Nembutsu.” 

4. Yen-shou 904-975), of Yung-ming Ssu, is 

honoured as the sixth patriarch of the Jodo teaching. He 
was a great Zen master and the author of the Tsung-ching Lu 
in one hundred fascicles and many other works. The follow¬ 
ing fourfold “reflection” or “consideration” sums up Yen- 
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shou’s critical judgment over the relative merit of Zen and 
JSdo in the attainment of the end of the Buddhist life. It is 
made very much of by adherents of the Jodo in China. 

“1. When Zen alone is practised without Jodo, 1 nine 
out of ten are sure to fail [in the attainment of the end]; 
when visions of various kinds assail [the practiser], he will 
be carried away without a moment’s deliberation. 

“2. When Jodo alone is practised without Zen, every 
one of the ten thousand will do well; for he will surely see 
Amida, and is this not enough even if he is not able to have 
satori ( wu) ? 

“3. When Zen and Jodo go hand in hand, it is like the 
tiger furnished with a pair of horns. While in this world 
he is teacher of mankind; in the life to come he will even 
be a Buddha or a Patriarch. 

“4. When a man has neither Zen nor J5do, he is 
destined for hell where the iron-bed and the bronze-pillow 
await him. For eveV so many lives through tens of 
thousands of kalpas, there will be no one who will be of 
help to him.” 

5. Mahasthamaprapta(Seishi in Japanese, and Shih-chih 
in Chinese), together with Avalokitesvara (Kwannon, Kuan- 
yin), is one of the attendant-Bodhisattvas to Amida. He is 
not so well-known as Kwannon, but one of the important 
figures in the Pantheon of the Mahayana Bodhisattvas. He 
stands for wisdom as Kwannon does for mercy. According 
to the Sutra of Meditations (Kwangyd= Kuan Wu-liang- 
shou Ching), his body shines out in the colour of pure gold 
all over the world, which can be seen by anybody so qualified 
as to see him. When a ray issuing from one of the pores of 
his skin is seen, all the rays of light- pure and undefiled 
issuing from all the innumerable Buddhas in the ten quarters 
will be seen. Hence this Bodhisattva is called Infinite Light. 
With the light of wisdom (jiidna) he illumines all beings 

1 That is, chinp-t'u = Pure Land, meaning the practice of the 
Nembutau. 
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and keeps them away from the threefold path. He has this 
unsurpassed power and for this reason he is known as 
Attainer of Great Energy. 

“ MahasthamaprSpta, son of the Dharma-king, with his 
fifty-two Bodhisattva-friends rose from his seat, and after 
prostrating himself at the feet of the Buddha, said: As I 
think of my past lives, there was a Buddha called Infinite 
Light in a kalpa as far back as the sands of the Ganga. 
After him twelve Tathagatas followed one after another in 
the same kalpa, the last of whom was called One Whose 
Light Surpassed That of the Sun and the Moon. It was 
under this Buddha that I was taught in the Nembutsu 
( nien-fo ) Samadhi. 

“It is like this. Suppose there were two persons one 
of whom was good in memory, while the other was forgetful 
all the time. If they happened to meet, it would be as if 
they never met; if they saw each other it would be as if they 
never saw’. If, however, both of them were good in memory 
and each thought of the other deeply and sincerely, they 
w’ould throughout their long and successive lives be like 
object and its shadow and would not be turning away one 
from the other. 

“All the Tathagatas in the ten quarters think of all 
beings as the mother does of her children. If the child runs 
away from its mother, what is the use of her thinking of it? 
If the child thinks of the mother as much as she does of the 
child, they will never be kept apart throughout their succes¬ 
sive lives. 

“When all beings remember the Buddha and fix their 
thought on him, they will surely see him not only in this 
life but in that to come; they will not be kept away from 
him; and, without resorting to any specific means, their 
minds will by themselves open [to the Dharma]. It is like 
a person steeped in a sweet scent, the scent radiates from 
his body; this is known as ‘decorating oneself with scented 
rays. ’ 
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“Originally while at the disciplinary stage, I entered 
into the Kshanti of No*birth ( anutpattikadhannakshanti ) 
by means of the Nembutsu-mind. Now in this world, I will 
take in all the people devoting themselves to the Nembutsu 
and make them return to the Land of Purity. The Buddha 
asks me about ‘perfect interfusion,’ but I have no choice. 
The main thing is to hold all our six senses together under 
control and by making pure thoughts succeed one after an¬ 
other enter into a state of Samadhi.” 

A commentator adds: “That this Bodhisattva embraces 
all beings by means of the teaching of the Nembutsu and 
leads them to the Land of Purity, is in perfect accord with 
the disposition of all beings. When they are disciplined in 
this they are all enabled to attain deliverance. This Samadhi 
is known as the king of all Samadhis, because it holds in it 
all the Samadhis. Only it is required of them that they 
should keep their pure thoughts succeeding one after another 
without an interruption of even one moment given to the 
five worldly desires. This is the way to collect thought. 

“Let your mouth repeat the Nembutsu, let your mind 
think of the Buddha, and let your ears and eyes exclusively 
and concentratingly abide in the Buddha-field; and when 
your eyes see nothing else but the Buddha’s form, your ears 
listen to nothing else but the Buddha’s voice, and your body 
stands against nothing else but the Buddha’s field—when 
your Nembutsu comes to this, you are not far away from 
the Buddha. When the child is always thinking of its 
mother, mother and child will see each other throughout 
their successive lives. In a similar way, your mind now 
without resorting to any other means will open by itself and 
most assuredly see the Buddha. 

“Of these six senses, the principal one is the mano- 
vijnana (mind). When the manovijnana becomes thoroughly 
pure, all the other senses are controlled by it, and no special 
regards are to be paid to any one sense. While practising 
the Nembutsu, your eyes are not to fall on form, but let 
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them carry on the Nembutsu;... .your mind is not to seek 
for any attachment, but let it be the Nembutsu itself. 

“When you thus apply yourself to the Nembutsu in 
your daily life, thinking only of Amida and desiring the 
Pure Land, constantly and uninterruptedly, this is called 
making pure thoughts succeed one after another. Such is 
the teaching directly in accord with the fundamental nature 
of the Mind; and as it surpasses all other teachings, it is 
the foremost teaching.” 

6. The following story is also quoted from The Leng-yen 
Sutra (Suramgama-sutra) . I cannot surmise the motive of 
the compiler of the Ch‘an-men J\h-k ( e (Daily Reciter of the 
Zen Monastery) who has this particular entry in his work 
instead of the other stories in the Sutra, which are also 
equally available for Zen followers. It is interesting, how- 
over, to make it relate to the practical and social phase of 
Chinese mentality. While evidently the author of the story 
bases his conduct on an abstract metaphysical principle, 
would it be possible that the Jik-k‘e compiler thought only of 
its pragmatic bearing on the life of his Buddhist friends f 

“The Bodhisattva Ch‘ih-ti (Dhara^indhara) then rose 
from his seat, and, after prostrating himself at the feet of 
the Buddha, said to him: I recall my having been a Bhikshu 
in my past lives when the Tathagata P‘u-kuang (Samanta- 
prabhasa) appeared in the world. Wherever I found the 
highways and the passages to the rivers too narrow or too 
steep or not so well constructed as they ought to be and 
•causing damage to the carriages and horses, I levelled down 
the ground, or filled up the hollows; I also built bridges of 
•all kinds; I carried sands and earth. I thus worked and 
laboured very hard, seeing [in the meantime] innumerable 
Buddhas appear in the world one after another. When I 
saw people carrying loads of luggage through the congested 
places, I helped them as far as their destination. The luggage 
was then set down for them, and I left them without demand¬ 
ing any price for [the labour]. 
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"When the Buddha ViSvabliuk appeared in the world, 
there was a famine and people suffered much. I became a 
carrier, and carried things for people, and regardless of 
the distance I charged them just one cent. When I saw 
carriages and oxen deeply sunk in the mud, I exercised my 
supernatural powers and extricated the wheels from being 
entirely submerged. When the king of the time invited the 
Buddha to a meal, I made the ground even for the Buddha. 
The Buddha Visvabhuk stroked me on the head and said: 
‘You should make your own mind-ground even. When it 
is even, all the grounds in the world will be even.’ 

"My mind then opened and saw that the dust ( anuraja) 
making up my body was the same with the dust which went 
into the composition of every part of the world, and that 
between the two there was no difference whatever. Further 
I saw that this dust was in its self-nature not a real and 
tangible object, nor could it be touched by any arms. I 
had an insight into the nature of the Dharma and attained 
the Kshanti of No-birth, becoming an Arhat. Turning the- 
mind towards [the Mahay ana] I am now in the order of 
the Bodhisattva; and listening to the sermons of all the- 
Tathagatas in regard to the ground where the Buddha’s, 
intuition rises as told in the Pundarika, I was the first one- 
who testified to it; I stand at the head of all the Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

"The Buddha asks us about ‘perfect interfusion.’ I; 
consider this to be the first approach to the attainment of 
supreme enlightenment. To have an insight into the truth, 
that between the dust making up this body and the dust 
entering into the composition of the world there is no dif¬ 
ference, and that the idea of dust rises falsely from the 
Tathagata-garbha, and that when the dust dissolves knowl¬ 
edge ( prajna ,) is perfected.’’ 


Daisetz Teitabo Suzuki 


THE BACKGROUND AND EARLY USE OF 
THE BUDDHA-K8ETRA CONCEPT 

CHAPTER II. 

THE FIELD IN THE BODHISATTVA-CAREER 

A. A Buddha's Function in His Field. 

B. How He Obtains His Field—Its Place 

in His Career. 

t. As the place where he pursues his 
career. 

ii . As the Ideal Goal of his career. 
in. Meaning of “Purifying the Field.” 

In the preceding chapter we considered the background 
of the notion of a Buddha's*field. We tried to discover 
what ideas lay behind the development of such a concept, 
and particularly what ideas about Buddha's relation to the 
cosmos seem likely to have led up to the three types of Bud- 
-dha-field which appear in Buddhaghosa. 

We saw that these three types 1 really involved but two 
different conceptions of Buddha’s relation to the universe: 2 
the abstract conception of (the) Buddha as knower of the 
whole cosmos (embodied in the notion of his infinite visaya- 
khetta), and the concrete and personal conception of (a) 
Buddha as exercising authority and influence over a certain 
range of world-systems (embodied in the jdti- and ana- 
khettas.) 

We found that the.former conception had its roots in 
the earliest Buddhist thought. We found a good many ideas 
in earlier Hlnayana literature dealing in some ways with 
Buddha’s knowledge of the world expressed in such terms 

1 See page 216(18). 

* See page 241(43). * * 
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as Buddha's visaya and gocara, and in the early-argued 
doctrine of his omniscience. But the background of the idea 
of his specifically and spatially limited magic influence and 
authority was much more difficult to discover. We did find 
in the Jdtaka rather well-developed notions of Buddha's 
magical beneficent influence (at the time of his birth, espe¬ 
cially) : but in the early scriptures only the barest rudiments 
of this sort of thought could be found—in the ideas of the 
parittas —and even in the Jdtaka there seemed to be little if 
any notion of spatial limitation of this influence, or any 
concept of Buddha’s sovereignty over any particular area. 

For the history of these ideas of Buddha’s particular 
local sovereignty we shall have to go beyond Hinayana back¬ 
grounds, for the forces at work in the development of such 
ideas are the forces which produced the Greater Vehicle; 
they cannot be understood from within Hinayana tradition 
alone. We have already referred to one factor in this de¬ 
velopment—the extension of the cosmos. There was no need 
to mark out limits to Buddha’s influence when the universe 
was thought of as comprising only one, or ten-thousand, 
world-systems, and when there was thought to be only one 
Buddha at a time. But the growing elaboration and multi¬ 
plication of the universe must have contributed to the rise 
of belief in many contemporaneous Buddhas, and conse¬ 
quently to the necessity of limiting the range of influence of 
each one. This development concerned Buddha’s relation¬ 
ship to the physical universe, but the Buddha field as we 
shall see it in typical Mahayana scriptures is far more than 
a certain unit of worlds. It is a way of expressing the rela¬ 
tionship of a Buddha or future-Buddha to the creatures he 
has undertaken to lead to maturity. Its background can be 
understood only by going deeper than cosmology as well as 
beyond the confines of the Lesser Vehicle and investigating 
the roots of the concept of a Buddha’s sovereignty over his 
particular world in his (ethical) relationship to the world 
of creatures. 
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In the course of this search we must ask three questions: 

A. How is a Buddha’s function or position in his 
field conceived in MahSy&na thought? What.does his 
authority entail? What is he there for? 

B. How does each future Buddha acquire such a 
position ? What part does the field play in his career as 
a Bodhisattva? 

C. How did the notion of such a position and such 
a duty in relation to creatures, arise in the history of 
Buddhist thought? 

We shall try to deal with the first two of these questions 
in the present Chapter (II). The third chapter will be de¬ 
voted to an attempt to answer the third question. 

We shall find that a full answer to the first question 
will grow out of what we discover in trying to answer the 
second, but we may at the outset try to get at least a pre¬ 
liminary picture of the way in which a Buddha’s relation to 
his field—the creatures in his field—was conceived by early 
Mahayana Buddhists. As we go on, this picture will be 
enlarged and filled in by what we learn about what a Bodhi¬ 
sattva had to do in order to become a Buddha in a field. 

A. A Buddha’s Function in His Field. 

A Buddha’s primary function is teaching the creatures 
in his Buddha-field, according to the Lotus and Siksdsa- 
muccaya and Sukhdvati-Vyuha and other representative 
Mahayana scriptures. His characteristic activity is preach¬ 
ing the Dharma, helping others to reach enlightenment. One 
of his most familiar epithets is lokandyaka, guide of the 
world; he is frequently spoken of as <{ teacher of gods and 
men” 1 ( devdndm manusydndm ca ndtha, or ias/d). 

When the 18,000 Buddha-fields are illuminated by a 
ray of light from the Blessed One’s urn&koto, in one of those 
cosmic apocalypses so characteristic of the Lotus, Buddhas 

1 This phrase is familiar in Pali—e.g. Aiiguttara, i. 151. For it« 
gkt use see Lotus 65 1. 6— passim. 
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preaching the Dharma 1 are seen in all the Buddha-fields. 
Maitreya, in wonder at the spectacle, observes “how the 
18,000 Buddha-fields appear variegated, beautiful, extremely 
beautiful, having Tathngatas as their leaders, Tathagatas as 
their guides.” 2 

According to the Lotus* these fields over which the 
Buddhas preside fill the whole realm of existence “down to 
the great Hell Avici and to the limits of being ( hhavdgra ).” 4 
They are inhabited by creatures in all the six gatis or states 
of existence, 5 but among their inhabitants the Lotus mcn- 

1 Sadd/tarmapundarika 6,1. 11: "And whatever Buddhas, Blessed 
Ones, in those fields stay, remain, tarry, they all became visible, and the 
dharma preached by them could be heard in entirety by all beings." 

Gfithfis p. 9, $ 7: “I see also the Buddhas, those king-lions; reveal¬ 
ing, they analyse the Dharma, comfortlng(f) many kotis of creatures 
and emitting sweet-sounding voices.” 

8: “They emit, each in his own field, a deep, sublime wonderful 
voice while proclaiming this Buddha-dharma by means of myriads of 
kotis of illustrations and proofs.” Cf. Gathfi 76: “After rousing and 
stimulating many Bodhisattvas," etc. 

1 Ibid. p. 8,1. 7. TathfigatapOrvamgamfini, TathSgatnparinSyakfini 
....(tr. p. 9). 

* P. 6, line u (tr. p. 7). 

' For discussion of bhavfigra, see AbhidharmakoSa, viii, p. 75. 

* ye ca tesu buddhaksctre?u §atsu gatisu sattvfih samvidyante 
sma (p. 6, line 9). Elsewhere, however, even in this same text, in other 
descriptions of the Buddha-ksetra it is as definitely asserted that the 
“field” is devoid of hells and the lower states of being. See especially 

CL VI, tr. p. 148: "His Buddha-field will be.free from beings 

of the brute creation, hell, and the host of demons.” 

Ch. VIIT, Gfithfi 19: “No womankind slTall be there, nor fear of 
the places of punishment or of dismal states." For other expressions 
of this paradisial conception of the field see Sulk., esp. $ 18, 19, 20, 24. 

This contradiction illustrates two diverse ways of conceiving the 
Buddha-field. According to one, it is a sort of ideal world characterised 
by marvelous adornments in its physical landscape and by ideal qualities 
in its inhabitants; according to the other, each Buddha-field is simply 
one of the myriads of worlds of which this universe is composed. As 
such it is practically synonymous with lokadhfitu, or a certain aggregate 
of lokadhatus, and naturally includes all conditions of being. As this 
Sah&-world with its hells and animal-rebirth is the Buddha-field of 
Slkyamuni, so other worlds with their hells and six gatis are the fields 
of other Buddhas. This conception is expressed in Sikq. (325, tr. 290): 
“Whatever hells there are in the infinite fields of the Buddhas...-.." 
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tions especially “bhiksus, bhik$unls, male and female lay- 
disciples, Yogins, those who have obtained the fruition (of 
the Brahmacarya) and those who have not yet obtained the 
fruition. ’ ’ There seem to be also Buddhas who have entered 
into Nirvana (perhaps Pratyekabuddhas!) and stupas con¬ 
taining their relics! The most important inhabitants of the 
Buddha-fields are the Bodhisattvas who pursue their Bodhi- 
sattva-career under the guidance of some “ Jina.” 1 

They are called the “jewel-adornments” of his field. 2 
To them he preaches his most profound sermons; for them 
he produces those miraculous illuminations and shakings of 
Buddha-fields, with rains of celestial flowers, which are the 

and also in SukhAvatx $ 39, p. 60, line 2 ft. (tr. 60): “Whatever black 

mountains, Merua, great Mcrus.etc.(which are specifically 

excluded in most descriptions of the Bnddha-ksetrn) exist everywhere 

in hundred thousand ko$is of Buddha-fields. M For a philosophical 

answer to the problem raised by this contradiction see end of Chuptcr 
VI. 

1 Lotus I, gfithfi 13: “I see in many fields what Bodhisattvas 
(many) as the sand of the river Ganges, many thousands of kotis (of 
them) are producing enlightenment by various energy.” 

Aitas&h<i$rik(l-Pra3fi&p&ramit& (German tr. p. 137) : The Bodhi- 
sattvas say, "We wish to hear this Prajfiflp&rnmitA in detail from the 

TathAgata.Akgobhya, and from these beings following the Bodhi- 

sattva-yflna who in this Buddha-field live the Brahma-caryfi." 

1 Subhuti's vy&karana (Lotus VI, gflthA 21) "In (that field) 
will be many Bodhisattvas to turn the wheel thut cannot be turned 
back; endowed with keen faculties they will under that Gina, be the 
ornaments of that Buddha-field.” Cf. gftthft 29 of the same chapter 
Mah&k&tyfiyana's vyAkarana. 

Cf. Sariputra's vy&karana (tr. p. 66-67): "The Bodhisattvas of 
a Buddha-field.... are called ratnas, and at that time there will be 
many Bodhisattvas in that lokadhfttu (=Buddhn-ksetra, see p. 65, 
line 8-9) called ‘Viraja’—innumerable, incalculable, inconceivable, 
unparallellcd, immeasurable, indeed surpassing computation except by 
Tathfigata-computation (66, line 4)....” 

"Now further at that time the Bodhisattvas in that Buddha-field 
shall become stepping upon jcwel-lotuscs. And not performers of 
dnty for the first time (aufidikarmikfts) shall those Bodhisattvas be; 
having roots of merit collected through a long period and having 
followed the Brahma-caryft under many hundred thousands of Buddhas 
they are praised by the Tathfigata, intent upon Buddhn-knowledge, 
skilled in all leading to (or by) dhnrma, gentle, mindful, of Bodhi¬ 
sattvas of such a sort shall that Buddha-field be folL' 1 (66, 1. 10). 
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preludes to a particularly important Dliarma-Exposition. 1 
For the sake of their enlightenment 2 he uses his magic power 
(anubhdva) 3 to enable them to go from field to field to wor¬ 
ship various Buddhas. Even this passive function of the 
Buddha in his field— being worshipped by the Bodhisattvas 
—has its chief meaning in its fruits 4 for the Bodhisattvas’ 
enlightenment. 

So we see that all of the Buddhas’ activities in their 
fields are phases of their function as teachers : teachers of 
all beings but particularly of the Bodhisattvas. The fields 
and even the Buddhas themselves seem to exist primarily 
for the sake of the Bodhisattvas, rather than for the Bud¬ 
dhas 1 Since most Mahayana treatises were written not for 
perfect Buddhas but for creatures still “on the way” it is 

1 For thia use of the Buddha-fields aec Ch. IV. 

* Often we read of the relation between a Buddha and the 
Bodhisaitvas in his field being quite personal—as in Lotus XIV, gathls 
36 ff. "These Bodhisattvas... .so innumerable, incomparable, etc., 
have I roused excited... .fully developed to supreme perfect enlighten¬ 
ment after my having arrived at perfect Sam bod hi iu this world, 
I have....perfected these kulaputrA in their Bodhisattvaship.” 

38: "It is I who have brought them to maturity for bodhi, and 
it is in my field that they have their abodes; by me alone have they 
been brought to maturity; these Bodliisattvn are my sons." 

It is in the that this relation is developed par excellence 

in the personal relationships between Amit&bha and the Bodhisattvas 
in his field. , 

* Sukh. $ 8, gatha 21, p. 16; and $37, p. 57: ‘‘What Bodhi- 
aattvas arc bom in that Buddha-field, they all by (f) one morning 
meal having gone to other world-systems reverence many hundred- 
thousand niyutas of kotis of Buddhas as many as they desire by the 
magic power of the Buddhas." Cf. Lotus XII, p. 271, 1. 4, where the 
Bodhisattvas declare their intention of preaching by the anubhava 
just of the Blessed One having gone in all directions, (when the 
Tathlgata is parinirvrta). 

Even the adhigthdnn-magic power-of the Buddhas in Lolita 
Vistaro, as we shall see, is exerted for the sake of enlightening crea¬ 
tures. Note the protection supposed to be exercised over young 
preachers by the Blessed One, Lotus XIII, 271, L 4. where they are 
said to be anyalokadhhtusthitailea tathugatair avalokitSAca adhisthi- 
tfiica. Cf. X, 231, L 1: bhagav&ms ca asmakam anyalokadh&tusthito 
raksAvaranaguptim karisyati. 

4 See below, p. 402(72) ft. 
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not surprising to find the Buddha-ksetra spoken of mainly 
from the Bodhisattva’s point of view. 

B. How He Obtains His Field—Its Place 
in His Career 

i. As the Place Where he Pursues his Career 

To the Bodhisattva a Buddha-field is first of all the 
place in which he strives upward on liis career toward Bud- 
dhahood. We have just seen something of the importance 
of the Bodhisattvas in the field. Conditions there are ideal 
for progress toward enlightenment: 1 there is no turning 
back. 2 Creatures become enlightened after only one more 
birth. 8 Mara the evil one can get no advantage over people 
there and his following becomes there no longer recognis¬ 
able. 4 People in the field, especially the disciples and Bodhi¬ 
sattvas, manifest all sorts of good qualities that aid in their 
attainment of enlightenment. 0 

it. yls the Ideal Goal of his Career 

More significant even than as the favourable scene of 

1 The description which follows has been put together in brief 
from several vyfikaranas, which should.be consulted entire for the 
atmosphere of supernatural powers attributed to the inhabitants of 
the future fields. 

* Lotus VI, p. 155 gfithft 27. 

* Sukh. $ 8, gfitha 20. See also $ 24, p. 44; Whatever beings 
have ever been born there, or are born there now, or ever will be 
born there are all firmly attached (niyattl) to the Supreme (Truth) 
(samyaktve) up to Nirvana, because there is in that field no occasion 
or manifestation of two rflfiis, namely of not being firmly attached, 
or of being attached to falsehood. 

4 From Kfifiyapa’s Vyfikarana. Lotus VI, p. 145 line 2 it: na 
ca tatra M&rah pfipiyfin avatfiram lapsyate na ca Mfirapar$at prajfifi- 
syate/bhavisyati tatra khalu punar Mflrad ca Mfirapargadaftca. 

* E.g. Lotus VIII, gfithos 16-19, (p. 202, line 5 If.) The Bodhi¬ 

sattvas there are all endowed with great abhijfia and the pratisamvids 
and are skilled in instructing creatures. See also ibid. VI, gfithaB 
7-8; 21-22; 26-37, and. description quoted below p. 390. PQrna’s 
vyfikarana. “Their two foods are delight in the Dharma and delight 
in Dhyfina!” . 
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his career, the Buddha-k§etra is to the Bodhisattva in the 
second place the goal of his strivings—the ideal realm which 
he must purify during his career and which he hopes to 
possess when he shall have himself reached Buddhaliood. 

In the Lotus this meaning of the field is uppermost. 
We find the Buddha-k^etra mentioned most frequently in 
connection with prophesies ( vyakarana) made by the Blessed 
One concerning the destined Buddhaliood of certain Bodhi- 
sattvas. When they have finished their Bodhisattva course, 
he tells them, 1 and have worshipped innumerable Buddhas, 
they shall at length become thoroughly enlightened and be 
Tathagatas, each in a Buddha-field of his ovm. Meanwhile, 
they must, like Purna, 2 be constant}’ active and energetic 
in purifying their own Buddha-fields, as well as in bringing 
creatures to maturity. 

Such references as to what must he done about the 
Buddha-field during the Bodhisattvas’ career, coupled with 
the frequency with which the field is spoken of in the future 
in such a representative Mahayana text as the Lotus, show 
that to the aspiring reader of the Greater Vehicle the 
Buddha-k$etra meant far more than a static cosmological- 

1 Thus to the 200 bhik^us, Lotus XX (tr. p. 211 ) : “After ac¬ 
complishing the Bodhisattva-course and after honouring Buddhas as 
numerous as the dust atoms of fifty worlds and after acquiring the 
Saddluirma, they shall in their last bodily existence attain Samyak 

Sambodhi at the same instant.in all directions of space in 

different worlds, each in his own Buddhaksetra. They shall all 
become Tathagatas by name Ratnaketurfijas. The arrays and good 
qualities of their Buddha-fields shall be equal; equal also shall be 
•the number of their audience-assemblies and Bodhisattvas; equal also 
shall be their complete extinction, and their true Dharma shall last 
an equal time.” Similar vyakaranas appear throughout the Lotus, e.g. 
in Kern's tr. Ill, p. 65 ff; VI 142 ff, 145, 148, 150-151; VII 194 ff; 
X 206-207, XIII gSthft 66; XVII p. 337. and IX p. 206. 

* Lotus tr. p. 193: "Constantly and assiduously he shall be 
instant in purifying his own Bvddha-field and bringing- creatures to 
maturity... .At last after completing such a Bodhisattva-course, at 
the end of innumerable incalculable aeons, he shall reach supreme, 
perfect enlightenment; ho shall in the world be the Tathllgnta called 
DharmaprabhUsa....” 
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geographical unit. It was, rather, a functional concept— 
an ideal to be striven for, to be “purified,” even, as we shall 
see, to be produced. 

It played a vital part throughout the Bodliisattva- 
career. In the very first bhumi (stage), 1 according to the 
Dasabhumika Sutra, the Bodhisattva arouses his determina¬ 
tion ( cittotpdda) to purify all the (or the whole) Buddha- 
fields. 2 

Later in the first bliumi, according to Daiabhumika, he 
undertakes ten great aspirations (pranidhana), the seventh 
of which is concerned with purification of the field (Bhumi 
l, JJ, P- 15) : 

“He makes a seventh great pranidhana for the 
purifying of all (or the whole) Buddha-fields, purifying 
all the fields as one field and one field as the assembly of 
fields, adorned with the decorations of the array of the 
splendour of the immeasurable Buddha-fields, provided 
with the Way thoroughly purified by removal of all klesas, 
filled with beings who are mines of wisdom, having asso¬ 
ciation with the lofty Buddha-vi§aya, for the sake of 
delighting the sight of all beings according to their dis¬ 
positions. ’ * 

In other texts the whole pranidhana (not merely a 
few sections of it, as in Daiabhumika) is concerned with 
the Buddha-field—with the Bodhisattva’s determination to 
purify it, and to be sure that it and its inhabitants shall be 
possessed of certain qualities. We shall look at some of 
these in a moment, after we have finished outlining briefly 

1 Many treatises for the Bodhisattva divide the career into 
stages or bhdmis. The usual number is ten, but see ch. VI of Har 
Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Skt. Literature, ("The 
BhQmis") for evidence of a prior seven-bhQmi scheme. 

* Dai. I, SS p. 11: This thought arises on the part of the 
Bodhisattva—unto yearning for the Buddhn-knowledge, approaching 
the ten powers, unto attaining great self-confidence, unto grasping 
the equality of the Buddha-dharroas, unto saving the whole creation, 
unto purifying with great pity and compassion, unto going after 
knowledge without a remnant in the ten direction, unto purifying all 
the Buddha-fields together with their members und unto confidence in 
turning the great wheel of the Dharmn. 
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the place of the Buddha-k§etra in the various stages of the 
Bodhisattva-career. 

Having “made up his mind” and made his resolution, 
in the first bhumi, to purify the field, the Bodhisattva is 
supposed in the later bhumis to work at actually purifying 
it. According to Dasabhiimika, this duty belongs parti¬ 
cularly to the seventh bhumi ; l according to Prajndpdramitd, 
to the eighth; 2 according to Mahaydna-Sutralamkora, to 
eighth, ninth and tenth. 8 

1 Dai. VII, B, p. 56: The Bodhisattva stationed in the seventh 
bodhisattva-bhdmi betakes himself to the immeasurable realm of 
beings and undertakes (?—nvatarati—same verb throughout this 
passage) the duty of the immeasurable Buddhas, Blessed Ones, which 
consists in maturing and disciplining (or disciplining for maturity) 
creatures; he betakes himself to the immeasurable world-systems; he 
undertakes the purification of the immeasurable field of the t'm- 
measvrable Buddhas ....” 

In VIII, K, p. 67 the Bodhisattva is said to obtain the Bodhi- 
sattva-career-power of the Bodhisattva who has climbed unto this 
(eighth) bhumi in a manner characterised by immeasurable body- 
modification and by immeasurable voice-production, knowledge-pro¬ 
duction, rebirth production, by immeasurable field-purification, crea¬ 
ture-maturing, Buddha-worship, awaking to the Dhnrmakfiya... .by 
immeasurable audience-assembly-modificntion-production-” etc. 

: Seo Dnyal p. 277. The bhfimis are described in pp. 1454-1473 
of Praj. Pd Bat. 

* MSAL. XVIII. 48 Comm.—Classification of the practice (mak¬ 
ing to become [bbfivajifi]), of the Samyakprahllnas (complete abandon¬ 
ments):_for dwelling in the “Signless* (nnimitta- i.e. free from 

duality) in 7th bhQmi; for obtaining a vyikarana in the 8th; for the 
purifying of creatures in the 9th; for consecration in the 10th; for 
the sake of purifying the field in all these three (bhdmis) and for 
going to the End (or Goal* nisthfi) in the Buddha-bhfimi. 

Cf. XVIII. 68 Comm. (p. 146): and having based (oneself) on 
that same triad of bhfimis (8, 9, and 10) the Buddha-kfetra must be 
thoroughly purified and Buddhaness must be attained. 

XIX. 62; Summary of the Mahfivfina: Maturing of creatures 
from entrance into the bhumis up to the 7th; thorough purification of 
the field and apratisthita Nirvana in the three-fold non-divcrtible 
bhQmi; highest enlightenment in the Buddha-bhfimi. [purified. 

XX-XXI. 14 Com. In the 8th,....the Buddha-field is thoroughly 

16. Com. In the 8th he is non-differentiating ( upaksaka ) and 
purifier of the field because of dwelling in the signless and non-appro¬ 
priation (anabhogauirmittavihftritvSt). See below for discussion of 
an&bhoga. 
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Sometime during his career the Bodhisattva obtains a 
vyakarana (see p. 386) prophesying his future attainment of 
Buddhahood, and describing his future Buddha-field in all 
its glory. The vyakarana includes also prediction of the 
name of his Kalpa and his own name-to-be as Buddha, 
description of his disciples and of the Bodhisattvas in his 
field, and mention of the length of his life-span and that of 
his Saddharma. (ksetrOdibhir vyakaranam: idrse buddha- 
ksetre, evamnama, iyatS. kalena buddho bhavisyati/evamna- 
make palpe idr&as ca asya parivaro bhavi?yati/etavadan- 
taram kalam asya saddharma-anuvrttir bhavi§yatIti/MSAL. 
XIX 37 Com.) 

According to Asafiga the Bodhisattva obtains such a 
prophecy in the eighth bliumi (see note 3, preceding page). 
After being encouraged by his vyakarana, the Bodhisattva 
continues to pursue the Bodhisattva career under the leader¬ 
ship of some Tathagata, worshipping many Buddhas and 
striving to purify the field, until at last he attains Buddha- 
hood and comes into possession of his own Buddha-field. 5 
(Sometimes many Bodhisattvas come to enlightenment at 
the same time; see foot-note 1, p. 386.) 

This field 2 will be pure, bright, free from stones, sand, 
gravel, free from holes and steep precipices, free from 
gutters and sewers, even, lovely, calming and beautiful to 
be seen, made of lapis lazuli, adorned with jewel-trees, 

1 Thus the sixteen princes of Lotus VII, p. 184, line 3 ff: I 
announce and declare to you, bhiksus, those sixteen princes, youths, 
who under the rule of that Blessed One as novices were Dharma- 
reciters (bfUlnald), they have all become enlightened into unsurpassed 
supreme enlightenment, and they all now (etarhi) stand, tarry, 
romain, in the ten directions in various Buddha-fields preaching the 
dhnrma to many hundreds of thousands of nayutas of kotis of 
firftvakns and Bodhisattvas. To be explicit, in the east, in the loka- 
dh&tu Abhirati, the Tathagata named Ak^obhya, in the south-east 
....etc. (in the west—Amitayus!) 

So in Lotus I, gatha 88: Varaprabha’s pupils after worshipping 
many Buddhas "having pursued the course, then in due order (dnufo- 
miWtn) became Buddhas in many world-systems." 

* Lotus VI, p. 144, 1. 9; p. 145, 1. 2 ff. 
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fastened in a checkerboard marked off with gold threads, 
covered with flowers.... 

The typical Buddha-ksetra is usually described in this 
way, but the descriptions in the various vyakaranas in the 
Lotus add certain specifications to those listed above. 
Sariputra’s field 1 is to be even, lovely, calming, supremely 
beautiful to see, thoroughly purified; prosperous, 2 thriving, 
giving security, having abundant food, filled .with many folk 

and throngs of men and filled with gods, etc.and in those 

checkerboards there shall jewel-trees ever and always filled 
with flowers of the seven precious objects. Purna's field 
is to be even, 3 become like the palm of the hand, made of 
the seven jewels,. free from mountains, filled with high 
edifices made of the seven jewels. There shall be palaces 
of the gods stationed in the air; gods on their part will 
behold men and men will likewise behold gods. At that time 
this Buddha-field shall be free from places of punishment, 
free from womankind. And all those beings shall come into 
existence by “apparitional birth"; they shall be followers 
of the Brahmacarya, having their own light by their self¬ 
essences made of mind, possessed of magic powers, traversing 
the sky, energetic, mindful, wise, having gold-coloured forms 
adorned with the thirty-two marks of a great man. 4 

Now that must the future Buddha- do in order to obtain 
Buddhahood and the possession of a “pure" field of such a 
sort? We have seen that his activities referent to the Bud¬ 
dha-ksetra in the course of the Bodliisattva-career were al¬ 
most entirely concerned with his obligation to “-purify” it. 
What does this “purification of the Buddha-field” mean f 


1 Lotus m, p. 65, 1. 9 ff. 

* Sphotam —ao Kern translates. The word does not appear in 
Bohtlingk-Roth. 

• Lotus VIII. p. 202, line 2 ff. 

1 See also XI, p. 231 of tr. for description of an apocalypse in 
which the Buddha-ficlds are described almost exactly like stOpas; 
decked with strings of cloths, covered with canopies, ete.! 
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iii. Meaning of Purifying the Field 
We find in the main two interpretations of this “puri¬ 
fication” in Mahayina scriptures. One is predominantly 
intellectual and defines purification of the field in terms of 
purifying one’s mind —from selfishness and particularly 
from false differentiations. This interpretation we shall 
find represented most completely in Asanga’s Mahdydna 
Sutralamkara. The other interpretation defines purification 
largely in terms of action (though motive also is given an 
important place), making the purity of the future field 
depend on the Bodhisattva’s efforts in behalf of the en¬ 
lightenment of creatures. We shall find this view repres¬ 
ented particularly in the texts assembled by Santideva in 
his Sikfdsamuccaya. 1 Asanga interprets purification in intel¬ 
lectual terms because in his system there is nothing to be 
purified except the mind,—all things being “originally 
pure.” It is our false distinction-making, our dualisms of 
subject vs. object, self vs. others, which prevent us from 
realising the true natural purity of Tatliata. 2 Purification 
consists in removing these “obstructions.” 3 

1 A combination of the ethical and intellectual interpretations 
is to be found in Vasubandhu’s VijMptimdtrata Siddhi, where a “pure 
field' 1 is said to be produced by the maturing of the results of a 
Bodhi&attva's efforts toward his own Buddhahood or creatures' 
welfare, but this development into a “pure field" is set forth in the 
psychological terms of the vijfifinavfida. See quotations from the 
Siddhi on third page of Appendix B— The Trinity and the Field. 

* Asanga s expression of such view reminds us that he was a 
Brahmin before he became a Buddhist! 

1 Which are usually classified as of two kinds—moral and 
intellectual: klesa- and jfieyavaranns. 

For the meaning of purification in terms of over-coming duality 
see MS At, VII. 2 where dhyfina is said to arrive at being sutriiuddham 
by virtue of taking hold of nifl-alpan&jfidna (non-discriminating 
understanding); 

• XIV. 32 referring to thoroughly purified understanding which 
has the artha of non-duality (or “non-duality ns its object"); 

XVI. 16 Com. “non-discriminated knowledge" is listed as a way 
to receive the immediate presence (pratyavekfanata) of 3-cycIe-puri- 
fieation. 
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“As the clouds are obstructions of the rays of the 
sun, so the perversity of creatures is an obstruction of the 
Buddha-knowledges. ’ ’ (MSAL IX. 34) 

Buddhata=Tathata. It is universally present in the 
multitude of creatures as space is universal in the multitude 
of forms (MSAL IX. 15). So attainment of Buddhahood 
means realisation of non-duality—purification of the mind 
from false distinction-making. And purification of the 
Buddha-k?etra seems generally in Asanga to mean exactly 
the same thing! The process of purifying the field seems 
to be identified with what the Bodhisattva does towards his 
own Buddhahood. 

Purifying the Buddha-dharma and purifying the Bnd- 
dha-k$etra seem to be used almost interchangeably, referring 
to the intellectual side of the Bodhisattva’» efforts as con¬ 
trasted 1 with his maturing of creatures. 2 It thus becomes 

XV. 5 where purification of karma is given this same intellectual 
meaning: "not discriminating the actor, the performance of the net* etc.” 

1 Not os antitheses, but ns two different parts of the same* 
career. 

* For "attaining a purified field" set off against maturing 
creatures see XVII. 13: satvAn ameyAn paripAoanAya ksetrasyn dud- 
dhasya ca sfidhanflya// Comm.: In this phrase the two-fold ksetra (is 
meant)-of devoting oneself to it: immeasurable treasures and a 
thoroughly purified Buddha-fieUl. Having heard the Dharum, (knowl¬ 
edge derives) from causing it to be established in them (the crea¬ 
tures), and by being (oneself) stationed in it (the field). 

iti dvividham ksetram tatscvAyAh/ aprnmeyAdcn satvAh paridud- 
dkam ca buddhnksetram/ dh&rmmn drutva yesu pratisthApanAt/ yatra 
ca sthitena/ 

For "purifying the Buddha-dharmaa" in a similar pair see XIV. 
43-43: On the bhfivanfl-mftrga in the remaining bhftmis lie practices 
a two-fold knowledge; one, that knowledge which is free from dis¬ 
crimination, is a purifier of the Buddha-dharmas; the other according 
to the circumstances is a maturer of creatures. 

For his purification of himself by "non-discriminating knowledge" 
see XIII. 29: iti satatamudArayuktnviryo dvayaparipAcanadodhane 
suyuktah/ Paramavimalanirvikalpabuddhyft vrajati so siddhim aunt- 
tamim kramena// With this meaning having eternally lofty applied 
energy, well-yoked to maturing and purification of the two, by 
supreme spotless nan-differentiated intelligence he proceeds step ly 
step to the highest perfection. 
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clear that to Asahga purification of the field, as indeed 
everything else in his system, means primarily purifying the 
mind from the obstructions of imagined duality. 1 

Vimalaklrtinirdesa and Avatamsaka, scriptures whose 
interpretations of field-purification we shall consider next, 
set forth a similar interpretation of purification of the field, 
but link it more closely with the maturing of creatures, and 
the carrying out of the ‘'Perfections” ( ddna, sila, etc.). 

‘ ‘ The Buddha-lands as innumerable as particles of dust 
are raised from one thought cherished in the mind 
of the Bodhisattva of mercy, 

Who, practising meritorious deeds in numberless 
kalpas, hath led all beings to the truth; 

All the Buddha-Land rise from one’s own mind and 
have infinite forms, 

. Sometimes pure, sometimes defiled, they are in various 
cycles of enjoyment or suffering.... ” 2 

“The sincere mind is the pure land of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings 
who never flatter, will be born in that land. 8 

iti nirviknlpena dharmanairntmyajfiftncna pratipattuh prati- 
pattavyasya pratipatteS ca avikalpanfi trimandalapari6uddhir vedi- 
tavyft/ dvayaparipficana$odhanesu yukta iti satvfinfim fitmanai ca/ 

With this meaning by the non-discriminating knowledge of the 
non-individuality of dharmas is to be known the non-discriminating 
three-cyclc-purification of producers, of what is produced, and of pro¬ 
ducing. “Yoked to maturing and purification of the two," it is said, 
(meaning) of creatures and of himself. 

1 For purification of the field interpreted in terms of that 
“transformation” which transcends the duality of subject vs. object, 
see IX. 43 and commentary where something of this kind seems to be 
the meaning: arthaparfivrttau udgrahapar&VTttau ca kgetravisuddhi- 
vibhutvnm parnraam labhyate yeua yathfikfimam bhogaaamdarianam 
karoti/V In object-transformation as in receiver (i.e. subject T) trans¬ 
formation he obtains highest mastery of field-purification, by which he 
manifests bhoga at will. (Cf. IX. 62 Comm, where the “svfibhAvikakayn 
tena sfimbhogikena kfiycna sambaddha” is described almost identically 
as “a cause for manifesting bhoga as desired in sambhoga—mastery”). 

' Avatamsaka SQira. Eastern Buddhist, Vol. I, p. 153. 

* VimalaJclrtinirdeia. The Eastern Buddhist, VoL III, p. 61-62. 
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“The firm mind is the pure land of the Bodhisattva; 
when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who are 
endowed with virtues shall be born in that land.... 

“Charity (Dana) is the pure land of the Bodhisattva; 
when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings who 
are capable of renouncing all will be born in that land. 

“Discipline ( sxla) is the pure land of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva;, when_he shall arrive at full enlightenment, 

beings who are endowed with the thirty-two excellent 
features, will be born in that land. 

“Patience ( k$anti ) is the pure land of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva; when he shall arrive at full enlightenment, beings 
who are endowed with the thirty-two excellent features, 
will be born in that land. 

“Diligence (vi rya)... .Meditation .... Wisdom.. .the 
Four-fold Immeasurable Mind - the Four Ways of Ac¬ 
ceptance_ the way of Necessary Means....the thirty- 

seven Requisites for Attaining Supreme Enlightenment 
(are the pure land of the Bodhisattva); there in that land 
he will find neither the three unhappy regions nor the 
eight misfortunes.... There in that land he will not find 
even the breach of precepts.... 

“Beings who are born in that land will never suffer 
untimely death, will be abundantly rich, doing good, 
truthful and sincere, tender in stalk; their families and 
relatives will never be scattered; they will be skillful 
in recouciliating quarrels, ever benefiting others when 
speaking; they will never be envious, or angry, but ever 
maintaining right principles. 

“Thus, 0 Ratnakuta, the Bodhisattva with sincere 
mind begins his work; from this beginning he obtains a 
firm mind; through the firm mind he becomes a master 
of his will; with his will mastered he follows the true 
doctrine; following the true doctrine as he brings himself 
toward the Mahayana; and as a consequence he learns the 
Necessary Means (upaya); with the Necessary Means he 
brings all beings to perfection; by this perfection his 
Buddha-land is purified; as his Buddha-land is purified, 
his preaching is purified; as his preaching is purified, his 
mind is purified; as his mind is purified all virtues are 
purified. Therefore, 0 Ratnakuta, when the Bodhisattva 
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wishes to obtain a pure field , he should purify his mind, 
and as his mind is purified, purified is his Buddha-field.”' 

The other and more general interpretation of “purifica¬ 
tion” tends to identify the Bodhisattva's efforts to obtain 
Buddhahood himself 2 and to attain a “purified” field, with 
his efforts to mature creatures. His field is not pure unless 
he works diligently to bring them to maturity. As we read 
in Ratnamegha (Siks. tr. 259): 

“If the Bodhisattva learns of people’s grasping greed 
and violence, he must not say, ‘Away with these people 
so grasping and violent! ’ and on that account be depressed 
and turn back on the others. He makes a vow to have a 
very pure field in which the very name of such persons 
shall be not heard. 8 And if the Bodhisattva turn his face 
away from the good of all creatures, his field is not pure 
and his work is not accomplished. Then the wise Bodhi¬ 
sattva thinks (284), ‘Therefore, whatever beings of animal 
nature may be insignificant, timid, stupid, deaf, dumb by 
nature, may I meet in my Buddha-field all who in animal 
form are not behaving so as to attain Nirvaiia, not cured, 
rejected by all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; these all I 
would seat in the bo-tree circle and bring to the knowledge 
of supreme enlightenment.’ ” 

Similarly in VimalakxrtinirdeSa (Sik$. 153): 

For the obtaining of a thoroughly purified Buddha- 
field, unto all creatures teacher-affection is decreed . 4 

Sukhavatxvyuha sets forth in some detail the ethics of 

1 See end of Chapter IV for conclusion of this quotation. 

* Cf. Bodhisattva Bhllmi in Le Musfon Vol. 7 (1906) p. 218, 
where ksetraviAuddhi is included in a section on the ripening of the 
"fruit of the purity of practice,” showing how the eightfold fruit 
thru ripened leads to the welfare of others, and for oneself to the 
"principles" ( dharmas ) that make a Buddha. 

* This sentence illustrates also a further meaning of purity of 
the field in terms of the purity of the creatures who shall be there. 
Cf. &ik$., tr. 287: People become pure in body, voice, and mind, in 
that wonderful field.” Cf. Lotus VIII. gUtha 18. 

4 parisuddhak^etropapattaye sarvasatvesv Aastrpremoktam 
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the Bodhisattva who is trying to bring about the purity of 
his Buddha-field. 1 (§ 10, p. 25 line 9 ff.) 


“He bringing about (samuddnayan —Cf. Sukhdvati 
p. 27 line 10) this of such a sort (as described in the 
prahidhana in §8) thorough purity of the Buddha-field, 
greatness of the Buddha-field, loftiness of the Buddha- 
field performing the Bodhisattva-career, for immeasura¬ 
ble incalculable, inconceivable, incomparable, measureless, 
innumerable, unspeakable hundreds of thousands of 
nivutas of kotis of years in no way considered a purpose 
of'lust, malice, hurt; in no way did he conceive the idea 

even of lust, malice, hurt-“He was “gentle, charming 

indeed, and compassionate; pleasant to live with, 
agreeable, aimiable, content, of few wishes, satisfied, re¬ 
tired not evil, not foolish, not suspicious, not crooked, not 
wicked, not deceitful, tender, kindly speaking, always 
zealous, docile in the searching after the pure Law 
(iukladhar mapary e$tau suniksiptadhurah). And for the 
good of all beings he recited the great pranidhana, show¬ 
ing respect to friends (kalydna-mitra ), teachers, masters, 
the Buddha-, Dharraa, and Sangha, always girded for the 
performance of the duties of a Bodhisattva, righteous, 
gentle, not deceitful, not flattering, virtuous, a leader for 
the sake of rousing others to perform all good laws (pxir- 
vamgamah sarvakusaladharma-samdddpanatdyai), produc¬ 
ing by his activity the ideas of emptiness, causelessness, 
and purposelessness ( Sunyatdnimitta , etc.), and lie was 
well guarded in his speech." 2 


(Text p. 26 line 9) “Uninterrupted by himself 

1 Similar ideal* are undertaken in association with purification 
of the field in a pranidhfina from ilanjuirf-BitcldhQkietraguiuivyllha- 
lamk&ra-SGtra (6iks. 14, tr. IS); "No mind of malice and stubborn¬ 
ness, neither envy and grudging, will I cherish from this day until I 
attain enlightenment. I will practise continence and avoid criminal 
lusts and imitate the self-restraint and morality of the Buddha." 
I will remain until the end of the chain of being for one living 

being's sake. I will purify an immeasurable, inconceivable field- 

and I shall entirely purify the deeds of body and speech. Karma of 
mind will be purified; I am the performer of karma that is not 
impure (aivbham). 

* Max Muller’s tr. S.B.E. XLIX 2nd part, p. 25. 
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pursuing the Bodhisattva-career, he himself walked in the 
perfection of charity (ddna ) and caused others to walk in 
that very same perfection. Similarly for the other per¬ 
fections— morality (SUa), forbearance ( ksdnti ), energy 
(tiirya), meditation ( dhyana ), wisdom (prajha ). Roots 
of merit of such a sort he has accumulated, with which he 
is endowed, that wheresoever he is reborn, there appear 
from the earth many hundreds of thousands of niyutas of 
kotis of treasures!” 

During his pursuance of the Bodhisattva-career he 
worshipped innumerable Buddhas and gave them all sorts 
of presents; lie established innumerable beings in supreme 
enlightenment, or in fortunate rebirths in noble families 
or positions of sovereignty over Jambudvlpa, in the posi¬ 
tion of cakravartins, lokapalas, and various other kinds 
of supernatural beings. 

The passage just quoted illustrates clearly the idea that 
a Bodhisattva is to purify his field-to-be by exerting himself 
to the utmost on behalf of creatures, particularly trying to 
help to lead them toward Enlightenment or ‘‘maturity.” 
We are not told just how it is that such activity produces a 
“pure field:” we shall have to turn to other scriptures for 
light on the workings of this “spiritual causation.” 

When we formulate the problem in terms of how action 
can affect or produce a world, we are immediately reminded 
of the early Buddhist dictum that the world is produced 
by Karma! We remember the stress laid upon this doctrine 
in the Karund-Puntfarika; 1 it is especially interesting to 
find in the Abhidharma Kosa 2 a statement to the effect that 
the various hells are produced by the karma of the creatures 
who are to be reborn there in punishment for that evil 
karma! The same doctrine, that the merit of creatures 
determines the nature of the world they are to live in, is 
expressed in Asfasdhasrika Prajhd-Pdramitd (quoted in 

1 See above p. 228(30). 

8 Tr. L. de la VallSe Poussin, Vol. Ill, p. 155. Cf. p. 139 and 
185, and Vol. IV p. 227. 
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&tks. tr. 309): “Alas, these beings have small merit that in 
their world such waterless forests are known!” 

This doctrine of the basis of a world in the karma of 
its inhabitants is significant for the Buddha-field from two 
angles—(a) the effect of the Bodhisattva’s merit in deter¬ 
mining directly the nature of his field-to-be, and (b) the 
effect, if there be any, of the merit of the creatures who arc 
to be the denizens of his field. The former idea is familiar 
in the form of the accepted Hindu belief that celestial 
sovereignty over some “bright and blessed” heavenly world 1 
is obtained as the result of meritorious action on earth. The 
basis of the latter idea we have just seen illustrated in the 
statement that the hells are produced by the karma of the 
wicked who are to dwell there. Hoes this apply to the 
Buddha-field? Is it in any sense produced by the merit of 
its inhabitants other than the Bodhisattva who is to be its 
ruling Buddha? The interdependence and uniform causality 
of the whole system of worlds forces us to answer that the 
conditions of each world must represent a kind of total 
effect of the karma of its creatures; but it seems out of the 
question that sinful mortals could ever accumulate sufficient 
merit to produce the kind of paradises we read about in the 
vyakaranas. These super-worlds must be produced by the 
merit of super-men: How is this logical difficulty to be 
solved? 

The answer is particularly significant for our study. 
The glories of the field are indeed produced by the merit 
both of the Bodhisattva and of the other inhabitants, but 
the way the others get sufficient merit to be reborn in a 
world like that is because the Bodhisattva transfers his extra 
merit to them! His merit, it seems, is thought of not solely 
as working by itself upon physical nature, (or, in Buddhist 

1 See e.g. Dlgho iii, 1, 145 ff. (Dial. Part III, p. 139, 4-p. 167, 
quoted in Chapter IV; Sain. i. 227 (K8 I, p. 293-294). For a Mahft- 
yiua version cf. Lotus Ch. XVII, gftthft 17, or Sil**. tr. 287, where it 
is asserted that by the merit acquired by worshipping the Buddhas, a 
man becomes Brakmfi or Sakra. 
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terminology, merely purifying the bhajanaloka or “recepta¬ 
cle-world/' the karma-produced cosmos which holds the 
living beings), 1 but as transferred by the Bodhisattva to the 
creatures for their well-being. A Bodhisattva might deli¬ 
berately “apply” his store of merit to his own enlighten¬ 
ment, if he chose, or to the welfare and development of 
creatures (or to both). 2 The Bodhisattva in Astasdhasrikd 
Prajndparamitd who recognises how the paucity of crea¬ 
tures’ merit brings about the waterless world they must live 
in, resolves as follows ((after first practising the perfections 
of dana, tyaga, sila, and ksanti) : 8 

“So will I perform and so bring it about; so will 

I exert mj'self unto the purity of the Buddha-field. 

that when I have been awakened to supreme, unsurpassed 
enlightenment, in no way, shape or manner could there 

be any robber caves,... .any waterless forests, etc.in 

that Buddha-field-” 

“So will I endow all beings with merit that they shall 
have most excellent water... .etc.” 

The “purifying” effect of roots of merit when applied 
to the weU-being of creatures is set for in Dasabhumika 
(Bhumi VI p. 54, line 14 ff.): 

“Those roots of merit of the Bodhisattva stationed in 

1 Abhidharma Koia III, 138. (la VallSe Poussin tr.). 

* So &iks (348, tr. 307) from Batnamegha: He giving at a 
Tath&gata’s shrine or image a flower or incense or perfume, applies 
this (merit accruing from the gift) so as (a) to annul the wickedness 
of unsavourinesB or dirt of all beings, and (b) to obtain the Tathflgata- 
quality. Cf. Bodhisattva-bhumi (Ch. Viliftrn, ed. Bahder with Daia- 
bhQmika ) p. 10, line 3 ff: “He hears the Dharmn from those Tathfi* 
gatas, praises, holds it fast, and arrives at perfection in the Dharmn 
through practice according to the Dhanna, and applies those roots 
of merit to great enlightenment and matures creatures by means of 
the four Samgrahavastus. By these three causes of purification of 
his, those roots of merit in greater measure the purified: (1) by taking 
hold of worship of the Tathfigata, Sangha and Dharma, (2) by maturing 
beings by means of the Samgrahavastus, and (3) by applying of roots 
of merit unto bodhi for many hundreds of thousands of niyutns of 
kotis of kalpas.” 

• Silcs. 349-350 (Tr. 309). 
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the sixth, ‘ Abhimukhi’ bhfimi, extinguish the fires of the 
klesas of these hundreds of thousands of kotis of creatures, 
cool and refresh them, and they become not-to-be-diverted 
by the four avacaras (realms or spheres) of Mara.” 

Particularly significant for the relation of the idea of 
transfer of merit to the Buddha-k§etra are the Bodhisattva's 
application of merit toward the happier rebirth of creatures, 
as preached in Siksdsamuecaya. He applies his merit so that 
creatures may avoid rebirth in hells and in animal-wombs 
(6ikf 215, tr. 207; 280, tr. 256-257); so that they may be 
reborn in heaven or "on the other shore” (Ibid. 314. tr. 
281); so that they may see and hear the Buddhas (29 ft. 
tr. 32 ff.) and follow the Dliarma when they have heard it. 

"How could these roots of good provide life and help 
for the whole world, ending in the Pure Law, in such a 
way that through those roots of good there might be for 
all beings removal of hell and unhappy states; so that by 
these they could keep away from them the mass of pain 
which consists in birth as an animal or Tama’s world ?.... 

"May this very root of good turn out for purifying 
the ways of all beings, for purifying their achievements, 
for purifying their merit and magnanimity.... 

"By this my root of good may all beings please all 

the Buddhas-and in the presence of these holy TathS- 

gatas the supreme Buddhas may they hear the preaching 
of the Law, and hearing may they put away all errors and 
may they observe it as heard.... : 

"May they be taught by alt the Buddhas .... ,n 
&atasdhasrikd Prajmparamitd 2 explicitly identifies 
transfer of merit with purification of the fields: 

"Purifying the Buddha-field with these roots of 
merit, he purifies the self-other-heart-field. What is the 

* Fajradhvaja Parindmand, tr. 32-33. 

3 Quoted in Dai. Introduction, p. xi. (Note the relation between 
this definition and Asanga's in the overcoming of duality between self 
and other!); 

‘‘Yaih kuAalamtilair buddhaksetram parisodhayan/ fitmaparacitta- 
k^etram pariAodhayati/ tes&rn kuAalamCUfinfiin yfi parinfimapfi/ iyam 
ucyate bodhiaattvaaya buddhaksetrapariAodhanakuAalamGlfivaropana- 
parinamanft." 
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turning over to others of these roots of merit, that is called 
the cultivation and turning over of roots of merit (which 
constitutes) the Bodhisattva’s purifying of the Buddha- 
field.” 

These “roots of merit” whose transference 1 seems to 
play so important a role in the development of the Buddha- 
lwetra, how are they accumulated? We have seen already 
how they were gathered by good actions toward creatures, 2 

1 The origin of this belief in the possibility of transferring 
merit, a belief so contrary to the spirit of salvation through one’s 
own efforts alone as taught in primitive Buddhism, is of considerable 
interest in connection with our study, since the belief is so closely 
linked to the Buddha-ksetrn concept. Professor Hopkins has written 
two excellent articles in JRAS (1906) p. 581; 1907 p. 665) on 
Modifications of the Karma Doctrine in Hinduism, suggesting that 
belief in transfer of merit goes back to ancient ideas much older than 
Karma, which the Karma-doctrine could not altogether eradicate. 
Such were the idea of inherited sin in the Rig Veda, the idea that a 
son takes his father's karma ( Kaus . up. ii-15 (10)), and the belief that 
a good wife shares the fruit of her husband’s nets (jtfanu v. 166; lx. 29; 
Ram. ii. 87. 4-.-,). 

It is significant to find in the Anguttara (i. 167) a Brahmin’s 
objection to Gotnmn's practice on the grounds that it calms only the 
single self, extinguishes only the single self, so that the Buddhist 
wanderer is proficient in a practice of merit that affects only one 
person and so is less worthy than the sacrifices of the Brahmins which 
affect many people through the merit produced! Buddha answers by 
showing how many people are inspired to imitate the Tathagata’s 
achievement, by his example and invitation. But the story is significant 
in showing the kind of objection which will have led to the re-adoption 
into later Buddhism of the theory of transfer of merit. 

In the Milinda-Pahha (p. 294) is admitted that certain kinds of 
Pretas may derive l>enefit from the gifts of living relatives. And there 
is one reference (297 line 10) to the transference to others of (the merit 
of) goods deeds. The Pali word used is Avajjeya. 

Sec Dayal p. 188 ff., especially his suggestions pp. 191—162 that 
the theory of purinSmanft grew out of the common Hindu recognition 
of the fact of human solidarity—that "no man lives to himself, alone"; 
and out of the developing tenderness of the "Indian heart" which 
could not endure the thought of suffering and so mitigated the rigors 
of hell! 

* "Creatures" are actually called the Bodhisattva's Buddha- 
ksetra in an interesting quotation from Dharmasanglti (Siks. p. 153): 
"The Field of creatures is the Buddha-field of the Bodhisattva ; and 
from this Buddha-field comes his attaining unto grasping of the Buddha- 
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but as the Mahayana developed, more and more stress was 
laid upon worship of the Buddhas as the way par excellence 
to accumulate merit (see for example, note 1, p. 398 above.) 
Worshipping the Buddhas is one of the chief activities of 
the Bodhisattvas in the Buddha-fields, 1 and this worshipping 
is mentioned in vySkarahas as if it were a necessary condi¬ 
tion of the realisation of Buddhahood. 2 

There is a most significant development of thought in¬ 
volved here, the full consideration of which would carry us 
far out of our field. We can deal with it here only as it 
affects the technique of obtaining a field. 

It seems to be the giving aspect of worshipping the 
Buddhas which is the particular source of merit. This in¬ 
dicates that the belief must go back to the old punyak$etra 
doctrine, according to which (as we saw in the introduction) 

dhannas (qualities of a Buddha which make him what he is):— 
'I should not go astray in reference to it,' and he has this thought: 
'Every good act or had act is unfolded depending on creatures, on the 
basis of bad conduct there are unfolded evils, on the basis of good 
conduct gods and men I” 

satvaksetram bodhisattvasya Buddhaksetram yatnSca Buddha- 
k?etrfid buddhadharmftnftm labhagamo bhavnti/ Na arhftmi tasmin 
vipratipattum/ evara ca asya bhavati/ sairam sucaritam duAcaritam 
satidn niiritya praviirtnte/ duScaritflAramfit (this must be a misprint 
for flArayfit) ca pflpfth pravartantc/ sncaritftArnyftt devamanusyft iti// 

1 Sukh. $ 37 et passim, ( Lotus passim, esp. tr. p. 8 , I, githd 87 
and 88, VIII gathft 23, tr. p. 145); Rastrap&lapcriprcchd gives effec¬ 
tive and poetic expression to this familiar occupation of the Bodhi- 
sattvas (but with no connection with the idea of Merit): 

"They praise your virtues, the leaders from the range of ko^is of 
ksetras at once: 

Haring heard, the Bodhisattvas go delighted to worship the ocean 
of (good) qualities, 

Having done homage to the beauty of the Sugntn, having heard 
the golden (dhnrma) of the Great Muni 

They go to their own fields delighted in mind at the proclaming 
of this your garland of virtues." (p. 5, gftthfis 9 and 11.) 

* e.g. Lotus III, gathft 24; Sulh. $ 44 gftthft 3; and see p. 386 £f., 
above; Svkh. p. 71 gftthft 3: “It is not possible for low people of 
lazy views to find delight in the dharmas of the Buddha; those who 
have performed pftjft in Buddha fields have learned about the careers 
of the lords of this triple-world!" 
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certain individuals or groups (especially the Arva San "ha) 
were “admirable fields of merit'* in that gifts to them 
produced great merit for the donor. This is a thoroughly 
familiar doctrine in Pali Pitakas; 1 it is easy to see how, as 
many influences converged to magnify the person of the 
Buddha, 2 he will have been thought of increasingly as the 
supreme field of merit. Gifts to him (or to them, as belief 
in contemporaneous Buddhas is elaborated:) would be 
thought of as supremely merit-producing. The Milinda- 
Questions 3 reflects discussion of this matter in the query 
whether gifts made to the extinct Buddha can have any 
fruit, 4 and whether he may be said in any sense to benefit 
from them. The decision of Nagascna is that the Buddha 
does not benefit, but that the donor does benefit from the 
gift. This discussion shows that the stflpa-cult must have 
been well developed at that time, third century b.c., and 
that the accumulation of merit through giving gifts to the 
Buddha (perhaps to the Buddhas of past and present) was 
an established doctrine. 

When this doctrine is linked to the Bodhisattva-ideal 
of applying merit toward one's own enlightenment and to¬ 
ward the happier rebirths and eventual maturity of all 
creatures, the result is the picture we have been studying 
in this chapter—Bodhisattvas worshipping Buddhas in many 
fields, giving them gifts 5 and so piling up merit, and then 
applying this merit to their own enlightenment and chiefly 

1 e.g. Dlgha iii. 5, 227; Majjhima i. 446, iii. 80; Samyutta i. 167, 
220; v. 343, 382; Anguttara 1. 244; ii. 34, 66, 113; iii. 158, 248, 279 ff., 
387; iv. 10 ff., 292. [ (saddhd ). 

* See Daynl p. 32 for early importance of faith in the Buddha 

* S.B.E Vol. XXXV, p. 144 (text p. 95, $ 10). 

* La Valtee Poussin refers to Wnssilieff 251, 283 for the argu¬ 
ments of the various schools on this point. 

* See c.g. Sukh. $ 10. tr. p. 26: "So many immeasurable and 
innumerable holy Buddhas were honoured, revered, esteemed, and wor¬ 
shipped, and enabled to touch whatever causes pleasure, such as clonks, 
alms-bowls, couches, seats, refreshements, medicines, and other furni¬ 
ture.... And he collected such virtue that he obtained the command of 
nil necessaries, after performing the duties of a Bodhisnttvn.'' 
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to the benefit of others, who will thereby be born where they 
can hear the name of the Buddhas and become enlightened 
in one birth. In many of the ‘‘Applications” of merit, as 
we saw in Siksdsamuccaya , l the Bodhisattva applies his roots 
of merit to further the enlightenment of all creatures every¬ 
where, apparently with no thought of their further relation 
to him in the future, but in Prajfldpdrainita (6iks. tr. 308 
if.) and Sukhdvativyuha it seems to be implied that the 
beneficiaries of his present meritorious acts (worshipping 
the Buddhas, following the Perfections, etc.) are to be the 
creatures in HIS future field! 

This is a transition of the greatest significance for the 
future of the Buddha-k?etra concept, especially in the Pure 
Land sects of the Par East, which are outside the purview 
of this study. It is most instructive to find already in 
Sukhdvati a confusion between the general Mahfiyana ideal 
of attaining for oneself a pure field, by means of worshipping 
the Buddhas, and the special ideal set forth in the Sukha- 
vativyuha scripture— rebirth in Sukhdvati by worshipping 
Amitayus: 

“Amitayus the Buddha then utters forth: Of old 
there was this pranidhi of mine: may creatures hear my 
name and go to my field just for ever. 

“And this pranidhi of mine has been fulfilled, 
auspicious; and beings hither from many world-systems 
having come quickly, in my presence become non-divertible, 
having only one more birth. 

“Therefore, what Bodhisattva here wishes ' May my 
field also be of this sort: may I also release many creatures 
by name, voice and also by manifestation,* 

“Let him speedily hurrying go to the world-system 
SukhavatT, and having gone before Amitaprablia let him 
worship thousands of kotis of Buddhas. 

“Having worshipped many kotis of Buddhas, having 
gone to many fields by (their) magic power, having per- 
1 Tr. p. 205 ff. 
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formed puja in the presence of the Sugatas, by bhakti 
they wifi go to sukhavatl.” (Stikh. §31, gathfls 17-21, 
pp. 53-54.) 

We have considered how a future Buddha attains a 
pure Buddha-field: how he strives to purify it by freeing 
his mind from differentiation or by working for the maturity 
of creatures, and how he applies to their happier rebirths 
and enlightenment the merits he accumulates by practising 
the perfections and worshipping the Buddhas. 

We are now ready to ask how this ideal of working 
for others’ enlightenment—this twofold picture of the self- 
sacrificing Bodhisattvas on the one hand, and the Buddhas 
acting as guides and teachers each to the creatures in his 
own particular Buddha-field, on the other—developed in the 
history of Buddhist thought. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE BUDDHA-DTJTY 


A. Background of the Teaching Ideal. 

B. Background of the Idea of Each Buddha’s 

Responsibility for a Particular World. 

We saw in the second chapter that a Buddha’s function 
in his field is primarily to guide to enlightenment the Bod- 
hisattvas and other creatures there, after he has obtained a 
“purified field” by purifying his own mind and helping to 
“mature” creatures when he was himself a Bodhisattva. 
The problem now is to investigate the background of this 
conception of a Buddha’s function and position in his field. 
The problem is twofold. 

First, What is the background of the idea of responsi¬ 
bility for teaching others, implied in what we have seen of 
a Buddha’s function in his field? 

Second, what is the background of the notion of dif¬ 
ferent Buddhas’ particular local sovereignty and teaching 
responsibility, each for the particular world he presides 
over? 

The first question is of considerable significance for the 
history of the Buddha-k$etra because each Buddha’s charac¬ 
teristic activity as Lord of his Field seems to be the teaching 
of the Dliarma so that it is scarcely possible to conceive of 
the Buddha-field (as commonly interpreted in Mahayana) 
apart from the teaching ideal. If each Buddha should go 
into Nirvana immediately after his enlightenment, there 
could scarcely be a Buddha-field in the sense in which we 
have seen it predominantly used. 1 Hence it is particularly 
* In Hinnyflna there might be a purely cosmological idea of the 
Buddha-field, as simply the world where a Buddha is boru and goes into 
Nirvana, but the concept as wc have it used involves a belief that the 
Buddha is in the world for some purpose beyond his own enlighten¬ 
ment; his field is the place where he carries out this purpose. 
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important, in our effort to understand the background of 
this concept, to investigate the background of the ideal of 
renouncing Nirvana for the sake of leading others to the 
truth. How far, we must ask, is the idea of a BucUlka-duty 
implied in Pali literature, and what is the history of the 
development of the “Bodhisattva-ideal” of sharing the 
Dharmat It is important to trace this development, and to 
see how much of a “missionary ideal” is inherent in the 
early Buddhist picture of the Blessed One, for when belief 
arose in the existence of many universes and many Buddhas 
at a time, naturally each Buddha was, at first, presumably 
thought of as carrying out in his aggregate of world-systems 
the same functions which the single one-at-a-time Buddha 
performed in the whole one or ten-thousand lokadhatus. 


A. Background of the Teaching Ideal 

The roots of the “missionary ideal” lie farther back in 
early Buddhism than is often supposed. It was by no means 
a new ideal developed by the Greater Vehicle alone; its 
springs lie back among the very sources of the great current 
of Buddhism which flowed on into the “Bodliisattvayana,” 
leaving the monastic emphases of the Lesser Vehicle behind 
as almost a backwash. In the earliest Pali literature, though 
the self-help doctrine is stressed and Nibbana is held up as a 
supreme ideal, instructing others is recognised as an im¬ 
portant activity of the best of men ( Sutta Nipdta; § 85-86, 
text 86-87) ; § 176 (177); §212 1 (213); § 232 (233), et al.) 

Later Hlnayana literature in spite of its apparent 
Nirvana-centeredness has preserved a strong conviction that 
a Buddha himself comes into the world for some purpose 
other than his own enlightenment; one of the most familiar 
phrases in the Pali Pi^akas is that characterising a Buddha 

1 This verse really illustrates the monastic trend better than the 
missionary, for though “leading others” is mentioned, the Muni is 
spoken of as "wandering solitary!" 
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or Tathagata as a person “ whose birth into the world is for 

the welfare of many folk, for the happiness of many folk; 
who is born out of compassion for the world, for the profit, 
welfare and happiness of devas and mankind.” 1 

We should not be far wrong if we said that a Buddha’s 
compassion is as essential an element in his make-up as his 
wisdom or understanding. It is this element of compassion 
which plays a major part in the development of the Bod- 
hisattva ideal and of the whole Mahayana. And it must have 
been an integral part of the original Buddha out of whose 
teachings both vehicles grow, for even the Hinayana Buddha 
who appears in the Pali Pitakas is quite definitely motivated 
by compassion. It was primarily out of compassion for the 
world thus he is said 2 to have decided to preach at all just 
after his enlightenment, when this heart “inclined to rest 
quiet and not to preach the Dharma.” Considering the dif¬ 
ficulty of the Dharma 8 and the stupidity and conservatism of 
people, he hesitated whether it would be worth while to try 
to preach the Dharma at all. But Brahma Saliampati, 
knowing what was in the Buddha’s mind, thought to him¬ 
self: 


“The world is undone, quite undone, inasmuch as the 
Tathagata’s heart inclines to rest quiet and not to preach 
his Dharma!” so he came beseeching him: 

“May it please the Lord, may it please the Blessed 

1 e.g. Sutra Nip&ta 683; Anguttara. I. i Ch. XIII —Gradual Say¬ 
ings 1, p. 14; I. ii Ch. VI —Gradual Sayings, I p. 71. 

* Majjhima i. 167-168 (Further Dialogues L 119-120). 

Vinaya i. Mahflvagga I, 5 (Vinaya Texts I. 84-88). 

Parallel Version with some variations in Jdtaka—Niddnakaihd 
tr. p. Ill, and Dlgha iL 37-39 (Dial. II, 29 £F.) 

* "The Dharma is hard to understand... .abstruse, and only to be 

perceived by the learned, while mankind_takes delight... .in what 

it clings on to, so that for it, being thus minded, it is hard to under¬ 
stand causal relations and the chain of causation—hard to understand 
the stilling of all samskftras, or the renunciation of all worldly ties, and 
extirpation of craving, passionlesBness, peace, and Nirvana. Were I to 
preach the Dharma, and were not others to understand it, that would 
be labour and annoyance to me! .Further Dialogues I. 118. 
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One, to preach his Dharma l Beings there are whose 
vision is but little dimmed, who are perishing because 
they do not hear the Dharma; these will understand it!” 

Thereupon Buddha, heeding Brahma’s entreaties and 
“moved by compassion for all beings, surveyed the world 
with the eye of enlightenment” and “saw that there were 
indeed some who would understand.” 

In this story is implied the compassion-inspired deter¬ 
mination—which lies at the basis of the Bodhisattva ideal— 
to preach to others instead of going into Nirvana. This ideal 
is made explicit in a Jataka story 1 which goes far back into 
the past to explain the background of this decision of 
Gotama Buddha’s. It tells how, in the time of the first 
Buddha DIpamkara, the Bodhisattva Sumedha (later to be¬ 
come the Buddha Gotama) explicitly determined to renounce 
Nirvana for the sake of helping others to realise the Dharma 
and cross the stream of existence: 

The story goes that ages ago the wise Sumedha practised 
great charity and renounced all pleasures and left the world, 
seeking to enter the deathless and birthless “city of 
Nirvana,” and had actually attained the eight samapattis 
and the five abhijnas when the Teacher DIpamkara appeared 
in the world. 

As DIpamkara was on his way to the city of Ramma, 
Sumedha joyfully threw himself in the mire before him to 
serve as a bridge, with the thought “this deed will long 
be for my good and my happiness.” As he lay in the mire, 
beholding the Buddha-majesty of DIpamkara Buddha 2 .... 
he thought as follows: 

“Were I willing, I could enter the city of Ramma as 
a novice in the priesthood, after having destroyed all human 
passions; but why should I disguise myself to attain Nirvana, 
after the destruction of human passion? Let me rather, 
like DIpamkara, having risen to the supreme knowledge of 
the Truth ( Parama-abhisambodhim ) enable mankind tb enter 
the ship of truth ( Dhamma-ndvam) and so carry them across 
the Ocean of Existence, and when this is done afterwards 

1 Jataka Yol. I. Nid&na Kathd, p. 10 ft. Bhya Davids’ tr. p. 12 ft. 

* Who is called lokanftyaka (p. 11) I 
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attain Nirvana; this indeed it is right that I should do. 

Then having enumerated the eight conditions (necessaiy 
to the attainment of Buddhahood), and having made the 
resolution to become a Buddha, he laid himself down. There¬ 
fore it is said, 

“64. As I lay upon the ground this was the thought of 
my heart, 

If I wished it I might this day destroy within 
me all human passions, 

65. But why should I in disguise arrive at the knowl¬ 

edge of the Truth? 

I will obtain omniscience and become a Buddha, 
and (save) men and angels. 

66. Why should I cross the ocean resolute but alone? 

I will attain omniscience, and enable men and 
angels to cross. 

67. By this resolution of mine, I a man of resolution 

Will attain omniscience, and save men and 
angels. * . 

68. Cutting off the stream of transmigration, anni¬ 

hilating the three forms of existence, 

Embarking in the ship of Truth, I will carry 
across with me men and angels. 

This Jdtaka tradition, while quite within the limits of 
Hlnavana orthodoxy, illustrates how much of the “Bodhi- 
sattva ideal” was, probably from quite early times, implicit 
in Buddhist thought and ready to be developed when the 
need for it arose. 

Indeed, this sharing emphasis was probably never 
absent from the popular religion. The lay gospel never laid 
much emphasis on Nirvana (stressing, instead, rebirth in 
heaven ) l as we learn from the Rock Edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka. These edicts are our chief source-of knowledge of 
the lay Buddhism of the period which preceded crystallisa¬ 
tion of the Lesser and Greater Vehicles. And they never 
even mention Nirvana! The religion they inculcate is a 
simple ethical doctrine of truth and non-injury and justice 

1 See Rock Edict VI, V. A. Smith Asoka p. 164. 
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to relations and friends, 1 with a strong missionary urge im¬ 
plied in Asoka’s diligent efforts to convert others. Sharing 
the Dharma is one of his chief principles; he takes particular 
pride in sending missionaries all over the world to spread 
knowledge of the Dharma. 2 

Asoka’s mention 3 of gifts to the Sangha, and the tradi¬ 
tion 4 that he himself took the yellow robes in later life, 
show that monasticism had an important place in the Bud¬ 
dhism of this period, even though the lay gospel is still far 
from monastic. And monasticism grew. The monks of the 
Sangha grew in numbers and in influence. This growth is 
reflected in the Questions of King MUindaf where Nirvana 
is frequently discussed as the goal of the religious life, where 

1 For himself the king sets a more universal aim (ibid): "For 
the welfare of nil folk is what I must work for—and the root of that, 
again, is in effort and the dispatch of business. And whatsoever exer¬ 
tions I make arc for the end that I may discharge my debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happy here, they may in the next 
world gain heaven." Cf. Pillar Edict VI. 

3 Cf. Rock Edict XIII (Smith’s Asoka p. 173 ft) : “Even upon 
the forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Majesty looks kindly and 
he seeks their conversion, for (if he did not) repentance would come 
upon his Sacred Majesty. They are bidden to turn from evil ways 
that they be not chastised. For His Sacred Majesty desires that all 
animate beings should have security, self-control, peace of mind, and 
joyousness. 

“And this is* the chiefcst conquest in the opinion of His.... 

Majesty—the conquest by the Law of Piety—and this-has been 

won by Him, both in his own dominions and in all the neighbouring 
realms as far as 600 leagues—(then follows an enumeration)....” 

Cf. Pillar Edict VII (ibid. p. 191): “I will cause the precepts of 
the Law of Piety to bo preached, and with instruction in that Law 
will I instruct, so that men hearkening thereto may conform, lift them¬ 
selves up, and mightily grow_[etc. telling how he has carried out 

his ideal)....” 

* Cf. Rock Edict VIII—“Dharma-Toura" wherein are practised 
the visitings of ascetics and Brilhmans, with liberality to them, the 
visiting of elders with largest of gold, etc. See also Sfirnfith Edict 
referring to monks and nuns and a place reserved for the clergy. 

* Minor Rock Edict I, V. A. Smith’s Asoka , p. 147. 

‘ A book probably used by many of the schools, even those tend¬ 
ing in Mah&yftna directions, but said to have been regarded with 
respect by the Hinayftnists. 
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it is asserted that a layman who attains Arhatship must 
enter the Order at once or die! 1 where laymen are said to 
be able to attain NirvSna only if they have pursued the 
monastic vows in some former existence, 2 etc. In this book 
the distinction is already made between a complete fully- 
enlightened Buddha and a Pratj'eka-Buddha-—one who 
works for his own enlightenment alone, without thought of 
leading others 1 ‘ across. * ’ 

All these indications of the monks’ influence upon the 
Dharma, emphasizing self-culture and the attainment of 
Nirvana to the exclusion of any effort to imitate the Buddhas 
in preaching the Dharma, show how one-sided Buddhism 
was becoming, and make it easy to understand why there 
had to be a reaction to re-emphasise the missionary spirit. 
Har Dayal has well pointed out* that the development of 
the Bodhisattva doctrine cannot be understood except as a 
reaction against excessive monasticism. We have seen that 
the implicit Bodhisattva ideal was no new creation of the 
Greater Vehicle, but a vital part of the original religion. 
When the monks left it out, other schools in North India 
corrected the balance by putting it in double measure! There 
was a special pull for them to re-emphasise Buddha’s com¬ 
passion and desire to help mankind—the attributes which 
are incarnated in the Bodhisattvas—because contemporary 
Hindus were developing a similar emphasis in their bhakti- 
cults. There was a great revival of Hinduism in the second 
century B.C. after the fall of the Maury as (184 B.C.) in 
which the worship of Visnu and Siva was becoming more 
and more popular. Both of these deities were thought to 
incarnate themselves in order to save mankind. Thus Kr§na 
says in the Bhagavadgitd IV, 7 and 8, and X, 11: 

“Whenever there is decay of dharma, and ascendency 
of adharma, then I create myself. 

1 Vol. H, p. 97 (text 265). 

* VoL H, p. 254 (text 353). 

* The Bodhisattva Doctrine, p. 3. 
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“For the protection of the good, for the destruction 
of evil-doers, for the sake of establishing the dharma, I be¬ 
come manifest yuga after yuga.” 

“For the sake of compassion just for them (i.e. only 
those who worship Me), I stationed in their self-essence 
destroy the ignorance-born darkness with the luminous 
lamp of understanding/' 

It is, however, more in the development of Buddhology 
than in the development of the Bodhisattva-ethics that we 
shall find expressions of the bhakti-tTend. In the growing 
emphasis upon devoted worship of the Buddha as a God 
this trend is certainly reflected, but in the Bodhisattva-ideal 
as an inspiration to laymen to work for the enlightenment 
of others, it seems to me we have a peculiarly Buddhist em¬ 
phasis. Hinduism never become a tnissionary religion, even 
though it did worship deities who became incarnate for 
man’s sake. 1 Buddhism on the other hand, had in its 
original ideal (as we have seen in the earlier part of this 
chapter) a strong element of compassion and assumption of 
responsibility for others' enlightenment; and when the need 
arose it re-emphasised these elements in the form of the con¬ 
crete model of the Bodhisattva. Lay men and women were 
supposed to imitate this model, which was much more ap¬ 
pealing and practicable for the princes and merchants of 
North India than the model of a Buddha absorbed in 
Nirvana. Few of these people who were engaged in the 
active cosmopolitan life of the Panjab, Kashmir, Baktria, 
etc., 2 had any leaning towards the monastic life, and the 

1 If the Mahay&na was only a sort of '‘Hinduised" Buddhism, it 
is difficult to see whence came the tremendous missionary impulse which 
carried Buddhism alone of Hindu sects across all Asia as an autono¬ 
mous religion. 

* For this period in Indian history see Bapson, Ancient India; 
Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, and 
Bactria; Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India (3rd ed. Oxford, 
1914): Cambridge History of India, Vol. I (and II as soon as 
published); de la VallSe Poussin, L’Inde aux Temps des Mauryas, 
(1930). 
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semi-barbarous invadors from the North certainly were not 
likely to be converted to a passive religion of leaving the 
world! The Bodhisattva-ideal, growing naturally out of the 
lay ethics of Asoka, was admirably suited to meet their 
needs, just as it later became an inspring and workable 
model 1 for the great Japanese prince Shotoku-Taishi. 2 And 
so powerful was this missionary or teaching-ideal which the 
Mahayfina re-emphasised (perhaps partly in order to convert 
various racial groups in North India and beyond) 8 that 
Buddhist missionaries went forth over the mountain passes 
and carried their faith beyond North India into Turkestan 
and Tibet and even across Mongolia and the ocean to the 
Land of the Rising Sun.'* 4 

B. Background of the Idea of Each Buddha*s 
Responsibility for a Particular World 
We have been considering the background of what we 
called the “missionary” impulse in Buddhism—the impulse 
of compassion which led each Bodhisattva in turn to re¬ 
nounce Nirvana in order to preach the Dharma—the impulse 
which developed into the Bodhisattva-ideal and the Greater 
Vehicle, and without which there could have been no such 
idea of a Buddha’s field as we have been studying. But 
much more than just a general determination on each 
Buddha's part to preach the Dharma is pre-supposed in the 
Buddha-field concept as we have seen it in Maliayana scrip¬ 
tures. It involves more especially responsibility for a 

1 As set forth in the VimalaJcirtinirdeia. 

8 Sec Anesaki, Bistory of Japanese Religion, p. 63. 

3 Har Dayal (Bodhisattva Doctrine p. 32) makes the interesting 
point that in this milieu the unirersabty of Buddhism will have been 
a great asset, in contrast to the close association of Hinduism with 
national and social “culture-patterns” to such an extent that it could 
not adapt itself to new needs, as could Buddhism which was not tied 
up with any particular "culture-pattern.” 

* But the monastic and non-missionary forms of Buddhism, which 
differed scarcely at all from common Hindu ways of release, were 
almost entirely absorbed in India. 
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particular world. We have already seen something of how 
a Buddha’s relation to his particular world, both before 
and after his attainment of sovereignty over it, was con¬ 
ceived; now we want to know how he comes to be assigned 
to one particular world. What are the historical factors in 
this localising of responsibility t 

The primary historic fact in this connection must be 
the rise of belief in the simultaneous existence of several 
Buddhas. Insofar as this belief was a natural corollary of 
the enlarging cosmology, the basis is laid right here for the 
idea of each Buddha’s local sovereignty. For just as this 
world has its Buddha ^akyamuni and constitutes his field, 
so (when the cosmos had expanded to include many sets of 
world-systems) each of the myriad other univeres has its 
own Buddha and constitutes his field. 1 “Buddha-k$etra” 
then becomes a convenient way of designating the aggregate 
of world-systems included in such a universe. Sometimes 
the term is used thus in a purely numerical or cosmological 
way with complete loss of any association with a Buddha’s 
presence in the field, as in the Mahuvastu where we read of 
Buddha-fields “empty of best of men’’I 2 

The belief in simultaneous Buddhas probably grew also 
out of the possibility of many contemporaneous Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the consequent possibility that more than one 
might come to enlightenment at the same time. Then, since 
there cannot be more than one Buddha at a time in any one 

1 This was firet made clear to me in a letter from Prof, de la 
Vall6e Poussin. 

* Mahdvastu L 121, line 8 ff: 

irOyatilm lokAn&thftnfim ksetram tntvflrthaniSritam// 
upaksetram ca vaksyAmi te?Am paramavAdin&m/ 
tAni niSamya vAkyA^i fiasanam ca naravara// 
ekafoftim trisahasrdni bvddhakfetram parlk^itam / 
ato caturgunam jfieyam upaksetram tath&vidham// 

KfiAyapa asks if Sambuddhas arise in all Buddha-fields or only 
in certain ones, and K&tyfiyana repliea: 
kimeid era bhavaty apariiOnyam. 
ksetram apratimarOpadhfirehi/ (p. 122, 1. 1.) 

Itictrakofinayutani bah am SunyakOni purujapravarchi// 
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world-system, 1 they must become Buddhas in different 
worlds, 2 and each will have toward his particular world the 
relationship and responsibility which the one-at-a-time Bud¬ 
dhas had over the whole known cosmos. 

We have already seen something of this earlier relation¬ 
ship in the use of such terms as lokanuyaka in the Pali 
literature, “chief of the world” (e.g. Sutta Nipdta 995), 

1 Digha ii. 225 (Dial. II. 263): Then answered Sakka, rnler of 
the gods....: “Nowhere, gentlemen, and at no time is it possible that, 
in one and the same world-system, two Araliant Buddhas supreme 
should arise together, neither before nor after the other. This can in 
no wise be.” Cf. Ahguttara. i, XV. 10 p. 27 Gradual Sayings I. 26. 

3 Bodhisattvobhumi (quoted in AbhidharmakoSa iii, 201 (note 2) 
lias preserved an interesting record of this line of reasoning, 
attributed to the Mahflsflmghikas. They observed that many people 
apply themselves at the same time to the pranidhftnas and to the pre¬ 
requisites of supreme enlightenment ( sambhiras ): so it seems logical 
to suppose that they might reach enlightenment at the same tim^. It 
would not be convenient for several Buddhas to appear at the same 
time in the same place....but on the other hand nothing prevents 
several Buddhas appearing at the same time; therefore they appear in 
different universes This is the argument summed up in Koia iii, 
p. 200 but the whole discussion as quoted from BodhisattvabhQmi is 
interesting: 

"tatra prabhOtair eva kalpair ekatyo 'pi buddliasyu prfldurbhfivo 
na bhavati/ ekasminn eva ca kalpa prabliQtAnAm buddbAnAm prAdur- 

bhAvo bhavati/ tc$u ca tesu.diksv aprameyAsamkhyey'esu loka- 

dhtttOsv apramoyttnfim eva buddhftnAm utpfido veditavynh/ tat kasya 
hetoh/ santi daAasu diksv aprnmeyAsamkhyeyA bodhisattvfi, ye tulya- 
kAlakrtapranidhAnAs tulysambhfirasamudAgatfli ca/ yasmiuu eva divase 
pakse mfise samvatsara ekena bodhisattvenn bodhicittnm pranihitam 
tasminn eva divase....sarvaih/ yathA caikn utsaliito ghatito vyAvac- 
chitai ca tathA sarvae/ tathA hi dhriyante 'sminn eva lokadhAtAv 
anekAni bodhisattvaiatAni yAni tulyakAlakrtapranidhflnAni tulyadAnAni 
tulyaillAni tulyakAAntiui tulyaviryAni tulya^amAdhini tulyaprajfiftni 
prAg eva dasasu diksv anantaparyantesu lokadhAtusu/ buddhak?etr&ny 
api tris&hasramah&s&liasr&ny apramtySsamkhycyAni daiasu dikfu 
samvidyantc / na ca tulyasambhArasamudAgatayor dvayos tAvnd bodhi- 
sattvayor ekamim lokadhAtau lokadhutau buddhak^etre yugapnd utpat- 
tyavakAso 'sti, prig cvAprameyasamkhyeyAnAm/ na ca punas tulyasam- 
bhArAnAm kramenfinuparipAtikayA utpAdo yujyate/ tasmAd daiasu diksv 
aprameyAaamkhyeyesu yathApariiodhitesu tathAgataAfinyegu te tuly- 
asambhArA bodhisattva anyonyequ buddhak$etre$u utpadyanta iti 
veditavyan/ / 
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“Lord of the universe” (Jdtaka, Nidana KathS. tr. p. 11, 
gatha 5), as well as in the familiar phrase “for the welfare 
of the many,’* etc. 

This “chiefness” probably involved supremacy 1 rather 
than sovereignty, but one would easily shade into the other, 
and it is easy to see how the familiarity of such concepts in 
the early literature will have builded naturally into the later 
picture of each Buddha being chief, guide, and ruler of his 
world. 

It seems to have been originally the supremacy or pre¬ 
eminence of a Buddha (rather than any ethical qualifica¬ 
tions) which was taken to explain the non-appearance of 
two in a single field or world-system; 2 but in later explana¬ 
tions we can trace growing explicitness of an idea that a 
Buddha has a job to perform in his world: 

Thus Mahdvastu i. 121: 8 


1 Gradual Sayings, I, p. 15 (Anguttara i, p. 22, XIII $ 5): 
"Monks, there is one person born into the world who is unique, without 
n peer, without counterpart, incomparable, unequalled, matchless, un¬ 
rivalled, best of bipeds he. Who is that one person t It is a Tathflgata 
who is Arahant, a fully Enlightened One.” (This passage is preceded 
by a paragraph stating that "there is one person in the world whose 
birth is for the welfare of the many, etc.") 

* Two Buddhas could not arise together in one world-system "be¬ 
cause (I) the world could not support the virtue of two—it would 

shake and be dispersed, as an overfilled cart_boat_man; (but 

it is admitted that this argument is adduced to make the power of 
the Buddhas known!) (2) disputes would arise between their followers 
leading to two rival parties; (3) the scripture to the effect that 
Buddha is chief, best of all, without counterpart or rival, etc. would 
be proved false; (4) the natural characteristic of the Buddhas is that 
one Buddha only should appear in the world—because of the greatness 
of the virtue of the all-knowing Buddhas. "Of other things, also, what¬ 
ever is mighty is singular... .as... .a Tathflgata, an Arhant, a Buddhu 
supreme, is great; and he is alone in tho world. Whenever any one 
of these spring up, then there is no room for a second.” Questions of 
King MUinda II, 47 (text 237). 

* MahflkflAyapa asked Mahflkfltyflyana, "For what cause, for what 
reason is it that two completely enlightened Buddhas do not arise in 
one field T” Thus addressed, Mahfikfltyfiyana replied in the following 
verses: 
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“What has to be performed by the elephant of men, the 
Buddha-karma, is very hard to perform ; 

But this Dharmata of the Buddhas fulfills all that. 

If he were unable (to perform it), wise (or skilled) 
in the Buddha-Dharraas, 

Then two great-souled Tathagatas would arise; 

But they cast off (deny) that insufficient nature of 
the great rishis— 

Therefore, two bulls-of-men do not arise in one field. ” 

Practically the same reason is adduced among others 
in Bodhisattva-bhumi (fol. 39, quoted Kosa iii. p. 202 ft. 
note.): 

“So in this manner in many Lokadlmtus just Buddha- 
manyness is fitted (or arranged) and there is not 
. simultaneous production of two Tathagatas in a single 
Buddha-field. This for what reason? 

For a long period, you know, by the Bodhisattvas 
thus a praijidhana is undertaken: “May I alone in a 
leaderless field be a leader, discipliner of beings, releaser 
from all sorrows.... ” 

And further, one Tathagata in a triple thousand great 
chiliocosmic single Buddha-field is able to perform all the 
Buddha-duty: Hence the production of a second Tatha¬ 
gata (would be) just useless.” 

This later and somewhat stylised picture of the • 
sovereign Buddha was painted largely after the model of the 
Cakravartin or universal righteous monarch. Inspired 
originally, perhaps, by the imposing sovereignty of Can- 
dragupta and his successors, 1 this ideal of righteous 
monarchy grew deeply into Indian thought-forms and con¬ 
stituted the pattern for much religious imagery. In Bud¬ 
dhist writings this figure is especially familiar in the tradi¬ 
tion about the Mahapuru$a or Super-Man, who is marked 
yatk&ryam narandgena Buddhakarna auduhkaram/ 
tataarvam paripflreti esfi buddh&na dharmatii// 
nsamartho yadi siy&t buddhadliarme$u cakaumOm/ 
tato drive mahfitmfinau ntpadyete tathagatau// 
tam cftsamarthaaadbh&vain (emended n. p. 471 to svabhfivam) 
varjayanti maharsabhau// 
taamid duve na jfiyante ekaksetre nararaabhau// 

1 See Beal, Catena, p. 129. ' : 
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by thirty-two characteristic marks, and must become either 
a Cakravartin or a Buddha. It is extremely significant for 
the influence of this Cakravartin figure upon the history of 
the Buddha field concept to find in a description of the 
Cakravartin’s destined realm 1 a pasage very suggestive of 
later descriptions of the Buddha-field: 

“He, endowed 2 with this mark, if he dwell in the 
House becomes a monarch Cakkavatti (turner of the 
wheel). Conquering not by the scourge, not by the sword, 
but by dhamma, he doth preside over this earth to its ocean 
bounds, an earth void of barrenness, pitfalls, or jungle, 
mighty, prosperous, secure and fortunate, and without 
blemish {or without mark, animittam!).” 

“And 3 if he leave the world, illustrious going forth, 

He exercises superiority over all creatures; 

There is found no greater than he ; 

Over the whole world having lorded it he lives, ’tis 
said.” 

* In the famous Suttanta ou the Marks of the Superman, tr. 
in Dialogues of the Buddha, Part III, p. 139 ff. I have come across 
no passage in Pali more like the typical Sanskrit descriptions of the 
Buddha-ksetra than this. The Cakkuvutti-Sihanfida-Sutta (Digha no. 
XXVI—VoL iii, p. 75) contains a description of the ideal state of this 
world under Metteyya (see Appendix D. The Field In delation to the 
Cosmic Cycle), but this description is not as close to the familiar 
Sanskrit Buddha-ksetra description as that quoted from the Lakkhana 
Suttfinta. 

* Text (Digha iii. 1. 146, 5) :.So imam pathavim sfigara- 

pariyantam akhilam animittam akantakam iddham phitam khemam 
sivam nirabbudam adandena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya ajjhfl- 
vnsati/ 

* Ibid. p. 156: 

pabbajam pi ca nnoma-nikknmo 
aggatam vajati sabba-pfininam 
tena uttaritnro na vijjati 
sabbarn lokam abhibhuyya viharatiti/ 

This whole Suttfinta shows how by building up merit one may 
attain celestial glory and dominion, etc., in a “bright and blessed 
world” (Rhys Davids)—more literally a “well-gone heaven-world” 
(sugatim saggam loJcam). 

The ethics demanded in his former lives of one “thus come” 
(tathfigata—I am not at all sure that this means a Buddha here, for 
the future-Cakravartin could hardly be referred to as Tathfigata in 
this sense!) if he wishes to be a Mahfipuru^a, are very interesting 
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Further influence of the Cakravartin model upon Bud¬ 
dhist picturing of their founder is shown clearly in the 
Milinda Questions, 1 where the King asks what is the reason 
why the Tathagata is called a king. Nagasena replies as 
follows: 

“A king means, 0 king, one who rules and guides 
the world, and the Blessed One rules in righteousness 
(dhammena ) 2 over the ten thousand world-systems, he 
guides the whole world with its men and gods, its Maras 
and Brahmas, and its teachers, whether Samanas or Brah¬ 
mans. That is the reason why the Tathagata is called a 
king. 

“A king means, 0 king, one who, exalted above all 
ordinary men, making those related to him rejoice, and 
(tr. pp. 139-152): (1) carrying out common Hindu morality—keeping 
festivals, filial duties to parents, honours to recluses and brahmins, 
etc.! (2) living for the weal of great multitudes, protecting them from 
fear or danger or need; (3) being compassionate and refraining from 
taking life; (4) giving food (probably to holy men); (5) being 
popular with the people through giving, kind speech, wise conduct, 
impartiality; (6) being “one who spoke to the multitude on their good, 
on dhamma, explaining to the multitudes, n celebrant of righteous¬ 
ness (dhamma-yAgl); (7) being a zealous learner; (8) inquiring about 
the good; (9) being free from anger....; (10) reuniting separated 
families. 

This is continued in the second chapter of the same SuttAnta, 
ending p. 167 of tr. 

Cf. Buddha’s story (Sam. i. 227 KS I. p. 293) of how Sakka, 
ruler of tho gods, attained his celestial sovereignty by carrying out 
seven rules of conduct when he was a man (note the family basis of 
this ethics!) : 

“As long as I live, may I mnintain my parents, 

As long ns I live, may I revere the head of the family. 

As long ns I live, may I use gentle language. 

As long as I live, may I utter no slander; 

As long ns I live, with a mind rid of stain and selfishness, may I con¬ 
duct myself in a home with generosity, with clean hands, delighting 
in renunciation, amenable to petitions, delighting in sharing gifts. 
As long os I live, may 1 speak the truth, not give way to auger, or 
repress it if it arises. By undertaking and carrying out these rules 
when he was a human being, Sakka attained his celestial position!” 

1 The Questions of King Milinda, II, p. 28 (text 228-227). 

* Note how the Buddha is called DharmarAja in MahAyAna works 
—e.g. Lotus V, gAthA 1; XIII, gAthA 51. 
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those opposed to him mourn, raises aloft the Sunshade 
of Sovranty, of pure and stainless white, with its handle 
of firm hard wood, and its many hundred ribs, the symbol 
of his mighty fame and glory. And the Blessed One, O 
king, making the army of the Evil One, those given over 
to false doctrine, mourn; filling the hearts of those, among 
gods or men, devoted to sound doctrine, with joy; raises 
aloft over the ten thousand world-systems the Sunshade 
of his Sovranty pure and stainless in the whiteness of 
emancipation, with its hundreds of ribs fashioned out of 
the highest wisdom, with its handle firm and strong 
through long suffering—the symbol of his mighty fame 
and glory. 1 That too, is the reason why the Tathfigata 
is called a king. 

“A king is one who is held worthy of homage by the 
multitudes who approach him, who come into his pres¬ 
ence. And the Blessed One, O king, is held worthy of 
homage by multitudes of beings, whether gods or men, 
who approach him, who come into his presence. That too, 
is the reason why the Tathagata is called a king. 

“A king is one who, when pleased with a strenuous 
servant, gladdens his heart by bestowing upon him, at his 
own good pleasure, any costly gift the officer may choose. 
And the Blessed One, O king, when pleased with any one 
who has been strenuous in word or deed or thought, 
gladdens his heart by bestowing upon him, as a selected 
gift, the supreme deliverance from all sorrow—far beyond 
all material gifts. That too is the reason why the Tatha¬ 
gata is called a king. 

“A king is one who censures, fines, or executes the 
man who transgresses the royal commands. And so, 0 
king, the man who, in shamelessness or discontent, trans¬ 
gresses the command of the Blessed One, as laid down in 
the rules of his Order, that man, despised, disgraced, and 
censured, is expelled from the religion of the Conqueror. 
That too is the reason why the Tathagata is called a king. 

“A king is one who in his turn proclaiming laws and 

1 For use of similar imagery in later works, belonging to the 
Mahfiyfina, Cf. EO^trapdlapariprccha quoted in Slkf. tr. 287 (text 321) : 
The Jinas proclaim thy praise and glory far and wide in all regions 
over hundreds of fields. 285. (318); With thy glory thou dost illu¬ 
minate a hundred fields. 
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regulations according to the instructions laid down in 
succession by the righteous kings of ancient times and 
thus carrying on his rule in righteousness, becomes beloved 
and dear to the people, desired in the world, and by the 
force of Ills righteousness establishes his dynasty long in 
the land And the Blessed One, 0 king, proclaiming in 
his turn laws and regulations according to the instructions 
laid down in succession by the Buddhas of ancient times, 
and thus in righteousness being teacher of the world, 
he too is beloved and dear to both gods and men, desired 
bv them and by the force of his righteousness he makes 
his religion last'long in the land. That too, is the reason 
why the Tathagata is called a king. 

If all this monarchial splendor had gathered itself 
around the figure of the Buddha even when there was sup¬ 
posed to be but one Buddha in the universe at a time, we can 
readily imagine how easily, when there were supposed to be 
many of them existing simultaneously, the many Buddhas 
would be thought of as ruling, king-like, each over his own 
field The Cakravartin must have played a particularly 
significant part in the history of the Buddha-ksetra concept, 
as a model for the Mahayana picture of the Buddhas ruling 
—by dhamma, of course—over their respective fields. 2 

But the Wheel-King was not the only model for this 
picture. There were other figures, equally familiar in Hindu 
mythology, to whose likeness the Mali&yftna Buddhas were 
gradually assimilated. These figures were the various chief 

1 Prrvluaki has shown in his study of “Le Pnrinirvilna et les 
Families',” JAS. XI (1918) 485 ft. to XV (1920). 5 ft 
“Vitament* de Rcligicux et Vftemcnts de Row, XIII (1919), 365- 
430) how the Cakravartin model exercised a determining influence upon 
the growth of Buddhist legend. The funeral rites according to the 
earliest records were those of a similar Samaua, but under the influence 
of the Cakravartin model the tradition arose that Buddha lmd been 
buried with royal honours! (See also Scnart, La Ligendc du Bouddha, 

P * See,^however, Mus, Le Buddha Pari (BEFEO 1928), p. 274, 
for gap between the ruling Buddha modelled on the Cakravartin or on 
Hindu presiding-gods, and the SambhogakAyn in the midst of ms 
Bodhisattvas. 
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(jods of the Hindus pantheon, who were thought of 1 as presid¬ 
ing over various worlds or heavens in the sky, places where 
virtuous persons were reborn in bliss. 

These deva-heavens were taken over bodily by Buddhism 
and from the beginning given an important place- in Bud¬ 
dhist cosmology, as places of rebirth for the layman 3 who 
could not appreciate Nirvana, or who, even if he could ap¬ 
preciate it, could not hope to attain it in one life-time. 4 

Given this initial importance of the deva-heavens, par¬ 
ticularly the heavens of individual gods like Sakka and 
Brahma, it was inevitable that Buddhist thought should 

1 Even when the cosmos was made up of only one, or ten thousand, 
world-systems (each world-system having its several heavens presided 
over by various gods—see Chapter I, p. 219(21), note 1). 

* The orthodox Illnayftna scriptures have so accustomed us to 
think of NirvAna as the only goal that it is difficult for us to realise 
the great importance of rebirth in heaven as an ideal for the layman. 
M. Przyluski’s researches have shown the popularity of the Treatise on 
Rebirth in Heaven among the proto-MnhAyfina schools of North India. 
It seems to have been one of the three most popular scriptures. See 
Ligcndc tie I’Empereur Afoka, p. 196, 412, and passim, especially the 
quotations on p. 196 from Sdtr&lamJcdra, pp. 45, 130, 439. 

■ As such they played an important part as ethical ‘'sanctions”: 
"It is impossible, monks,... .that one addicted to ill deeds of body, 
speech, and thought should, consequent on that....when body breaks 
up, after death be reborn in the Happy Lot (sugatim), in the Heaven 
World (saggam lokam). But that it should be otherwise may well be.” 
Ahgutt. i. p. 29; Gradual Sayings L p. 26. Note, alonfe this line, the 
familiar antithesis in Dhammapada; "this world....the other world.” 

It is interesting to discover in this connection in the Samyutta 
(iv. 270, K. S. IV. 186) the doctrine that taking refuge in the Buddha 
(or Dhamma or Sangha) secures one's rebirth in heaven —a very signi¬ 
ficant predecessor of the Pure Land Sects that calling upon Amitftbha 
ensures one's rebirth in his Buddha-field Snkhfivatl!— 

"Good indeed, O Lord of the Devaa, is the going to take refuge 
in the Buddha... .the Dhamma.... the Sangha. Such going to take 
refuge in the Buddha is the reason why, when body breaks up, after 
death, some beings are born here in the Happy State, in the Heaven 
World!” 

4 When we read (in the Ahguttara, for instance) how in a certain 
deva-heaven disciples of Buddha (who are also adepts in jh&na) pass 
away and are not reborn, we are strongly reminded of the praises of 
SokhAvati as a place where creatures become enlightened in one birth 1 

"And how is a monk blessed with speed! 
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produce similar heavens for the Buddhas. A powerful 
“psychological lag” would compel this assimilation. For 
instance, Hindu converts to Buddhism, who were used to 
thinking of Brahma as presiding over the highest heaven, 
when they were now taught that Buddha was superior to 
all gods could imagine this superiority only in the concrete 
terms which were familiar to them. They would quite 
naturally think of Buddha as ruling over a heaven higher 
than Brahma’s and more glorious than Brahma’s, and, 
having aspired previously to be reborn in Brahm&’s heaven, 
they would now aspire to be reborn in Buddha’s heaven- 
world! Their picture of Buddha and Ills heaven would 
necessarily be modelled to a large extent upon the picture 
already in their heads of Brahma and his heaven. 

This process of assimilation is of course perfectly 
familiar whenever one religion appears to supplant another; 
means may be changed, but the fundamental pictures in the 
minds of the common people resist change with the tenacity 
of centuries! 

Buddhist teachers did try to show the inferiority of the 
old gods—(see the references in Dayal’s note 13, p. 330)— 
or else they tried to make the figure of the Buddha supplant 1 

"Herein a monk, by destroying the five fetters that bind to the 
lower world, is reborn spontaneously (in the Pure Abodes), destined 
there to pass away, not to return from that world." Angutt. i. 245, 
Gradual Sayings I, p. 224. 

"A certain person, by utterly transcending consciousness of form 
.. ..reaches up to and abides in the sphere of infinite space.... When 
he makes an end he is reborn in the company of the Devns who have 
reached the sphere of infinite space. 

"Now monks, the life of those Devas is 20,000 cycles. Therein the 
ordinary man stays and spends his lifetime according to the life-span 
of those devas: then he goes to Purgatory or to the womb of an animal 
or to the realm of Ghosts. But a disciple of the Exalted One, after 
staying there and spending his lifetime according to the life-span of 
those Devas, finally passes away (parinibbiyati) in that very state.” 
Angutt. L 267; Gradual Sayings, L p. 245-246. 

1 So Sutta Nipita $657: Who is endowed with the three-fold 
knowledge, pacified, free from further existence—thus know, O 
Vfisettha—is to be recognised as Brahma and Sakkn. 
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them entirely, ( a sort of humanistic propaganda!) 1 but 
human conservatism was too strong for them, and instead of 
the gods being humanised the Buddha became deified! 

It was not only psychological “lag” which demanded 
that the Buddhas be made into gods and given each his 
particular heaven. Other psychological factors played their 
part in this demand: particularly the worshippers’ need for 
a concrete realm which they could visualise when they 
thought of rebirth, and still more their desire for a personal 
relationship with the Buddha. “Dwelling in the sight of 
the Buddhas” is expressed as an end in itself in the Dham- 
mapada from the Chinese. 2 “Being delivered and seeing 
the Tathagata” along with obtaining great riches and being 
reborn among the devas, is the goal for the sake of which 
offerings to Upagupta are recommended, in the Aqokdvaddna 
(A-yu Wang King, 32b-33b. Legende de I'Empereur Agoka, 
p. 248). 

This emphasis upon personal devotion to the Buddha 
is the expression in Buddhism of a tendency which was 
becoming irresistibly strong in contemporary India—a 
tendency to stress bhakti or devoted worship of a personal 
•God. At this time the Oita was teaching the attainment of 
supreme salvation through devotion to Krsna; Saivites were 
finding their blessedness in devotion to 6iva, and Buddhists 

1 Cf. the Deva-dhamma Jdtdka, “On True Divinity.” “The pure 
in heart who fear to sin; the good, kindly in world and deed—these 
are the beings in the world, whose nature should be called divine.’’ 
{J at aka I, tr. p. 183). 

8 Beal, The Dhammapada from the Buddhist Canon, p. 43 ft .—a 
story of how two disciples going across a desert from RUgagrihn to 
'6rllvastl to see the Buddhu, nearly die of thirst. The only pool is full 
-of insects. One drinks, arguing that the end justifies the means. The 
other, considering that the Law of Buddha was one of universal love, 
which forbade the taking of life, refused to drink, died, was reborn 
in Heaven and came first to where Buddha was. When the other 
arrived, Buddha said, "You who say you see me, yet have transgressed 
my Law, are not seen by me,... .whereas this man who has kept the 
Law dwells ever in my sight.” This refers to Buddha os Dharmakllya, 
but still it illustrates how being in Buddha’s sight was highly pried. 
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naturally found a similar object of devotion in their founder, 
for whose person they had always felt deep lo\e and re¬ 
verence. Har Dayal thinks that the bhakti movement arose 
in Buddhism; 1 it is true that there was a natural basis for 
it in Buddhism, but the sort of devotion inculcated in the 
Lotus for the supernal Blessed One is clearly an expression 
of the trend toward devotional theism which was making 
itself felt in various forms in the India of that time. The 
growing desire to believe that the Buddha was present and 
existing somewhere 1 as an object of devotion, was also 
probably in part a result of the bhakti tendency. For bhakti 
pre-supposes that the object of one’s devotion is there to 
receive it: one can hardly be devoted to an extinct person! 
If the old forbidden question about Buddha’s existence after 
(or in) Nirvana could be answered in the affirmative, (or 
if the Buddha were thought of as renouncing Nirvana for 
endless ages), the worshippers might have some hope that 
Buddha did exist somewhere in space, perhaps in a heaven 
like Brahma’s 8 and could be prayed to and would bring his 


1 See his arguments in The Bodhieattva Doctrine, p. 31 1. 

* See views of the MahasArnghikas quoted on following page. 

* Such a belief may have been fostered by two beliefs: (a) that 
the Bodhisuttvn came from the Tusita heaven wliere he had presided, 
previous to bis descent; according to some schools he never really left 
this heaven but merely sent a nirmfinakflya down; (b) that at his 
death he ascended to the Brahmfl-heaveu. Such a belief is expressed 
curiously enough, by Ananda at the Master's death, according to both 
SamyvleUUfama and Avaddna-Qatalca, whereas Anuruddha speaks of Him 
as entered into Nirvfiua! (J. As. 1918 VoL XI, p. 491-501 ff. Le 
Parintrtidna et lee Funiraillet du Bouddha ): 

Samyul-tdgama XIII, 4. p. 59a from Tsa-ahan-lnng (Nanjio 

n. 544): 

"Le Guide, avec ce joyau de corps, 

Est mont6 vers le dieu Brahma/' (Spoken by Ananda). 

Avaddna-QataJca (Speyer’s ed., Bibl. Bud. Ill, p. 198): 

"Le eonducteur excellent, possfedant un corps pr&ieux 

Ayant de grandes magies, est all6 nu monde de Brahmfi. 


(Ananda.) 

F6er translates: 

"Le joyau du corps avec lequel le guide 

Dou£ de la puissance surnnturelle est entrfi dans le monde do- 
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followers to be reborn in his heaven if they called on him. 

A Buddha in Nirvana would have been of no use to 
them, would have had no emotional appeal! In the Milindu 
Questions 1 it is argued that gifts to the sacred relics in 
stupas have some point in that they do the donor good, even 
if the Buddha does not receive them, but this very discussion 
reflects a tendency to think of the Buddhas as existing after 
Nirvana,* and “receiving” the worship performed to their 
stupas. This is corroborated by the doctrine of the Maha- 
samghikas as stated in the Kathd Vatthu, 3 “that the Bud¬ 
dhas persist in all directions.” The Commentary explains 
that “the Mah&samghikas hold that a Buddha exists in the 
four quarters of the firmament, above, below, and around, 
causing his change of habitat to come to pass in any sphere 
of being.” 

The active people of North India were clearly not to 
be satisfied with Nirvana as goal and Buddha in Nirvana as 
ideal standard: they wanted to look forward to rebirth in a 
concrete picturesque realm presided over by a living com¬ 
passionate personal Buddha—a Buddha at least as splendid 
as their own kings and generals or their old gods! This 
demand alone would be enough to explain the genesis of the 
Buddha-k§etra idea. 

One further development, in quite another direction, is 
worthy of mention for the influence it may have had upon 
the growth of the notion of different individuals’ local 
responsibility for preaching the Dharma in different regions. 

This development is concerned with the cycle of tradi- 
Brahmft, 

A 6t6 consumfi par un feu intfirieur.” (J. Aa. 1879, IL p. 275, 
quoted by Przyluski, J. Aa. XI, p. 491). 

1 Tr. I, p. 144 ff. "On Honours paid to the Buddha ." 

* Ibid. "If the Buddha accepts gifts, he cannot have passed 
entirely away!” 

. * Points of Controversy, p. 355. Cf. Vasumitra's Treatise on Early 

Buddhist Schools, (Tr. Masuda— Asia Major, 1925) p. 19, for Doctrine 
of Mah&sflmghikaa et al. that "the rQpakttya of the Tathflgatn is indeed 
limitless.” 
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tions connected with the sixteen arhats, 1 to whom the Bud¬ 
dha at his NirvSna is supposed to have entrusted the 
Dharma. They were to protect the Dharma, each in his 
particular region of the world, after the Nirvana of the 
Blessed One. Their story is particularly significant for the 
evolution of the idea of local assignment of responsibility 
later connected with the Buddha-k$etra, because they seem 
to be the prototypes of the sixteen princes whom we met in 
the Saddharmapuiujarika 2 preaching the Dharma in the 
several directions of space, in different Buddha-fields. 

In what seems to be the oldest form of the story the 
Buddha entrusts the Dharma to Maha Brahma and the four 
Lokapalas, 5 who are to protect the Dharma each in his own 
region; in the next stage of the legend he entrusts it also 
to four great Sravakas who are to stay out of Nirvana to 
guard the Dharma until the coming of Maitreya. 4 In a later 


1 L6vi et Chavannes, Les Seise Arliat, J. As. 1916, VoL 8, p. 5 ff. 
and 189 ff. 

* Ch. VII. p. 134 line 3 ft. (tr. p. 177): “Those sixteen princes, 
tike youths, who as novices under the mustership of the Lord were inter¬ 
preters of the Law, have all reached supreme perfect Enlightenment, 
and all of them are staying, existing, living, even now, in the several 
directions of space, in different Buddha-fields, preaching the Dhnrma 
to many hundreds of thousand myriads of ko$is of disciples and Bodhi- 
sattvas, to wit: 

In the East, monks, in the lokndhfitu Ahhirati, the Tathllgata, 
Arhat.... Akjobhya... .and MemkOta; In the southeast, monks, is the 

Tathfigata Simhngho$a, etc.; In the south.etc.; In the south-west, 

....etc.; In the West, monks, the Tathfigata Amitfiyus, etc.; In the 

north-west.etc.; In the north,.... etc.; In the north-east the 

Tathfigata Sarvalokabhayfljitacchambhitatatvavidhvamsanakara and 
the sixteenth, myself, Sfikyamuni, who have attained supreme perfect 
enlightenment in the center of this Sahfi-world." 

* Parallel in A-yu waug Tchouan Ch. IX, (tr. Przyluski Lcginde 
de VEmperevr A;o1ca, p. 399-400): The Buddha says to Dhrtarfistra, 
,f You must protest the law of Buddha in the East.” The Buddha says 
to Virfidhaka, “You must protect the law of Buddha in the South.” 
The Buddha says to Virfipaksa, “You must protect the law of Buddha 
in the West.” The Buddha says to Vaifiramana, “You must protect the 
law of Buddha in the North.” 

* J. As. 1916, VoL 3, p. 192 ( Sitra of Ekottara Agama, T6k. XII. 
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version the Dharma in entrusted instead to sixteen great 
Arhats, who, like the four, are to stay out of Nirvana:— 
until the final extinction of the Dharma! Until then they 
dwell in different parts of the world (one is in the Heaven 
of the Thirty-Three!), in the various directions, 1 maintain- 

3. 34b, coL 9; ibid IV. 5, 48b col. 5) At that time the Blessed One 
said to Kflflyapa: 

“Now I have the age of decrepitude; I am about to be eighty. 
Now the Tathfiguta has four great Srflvakas who are capable of taking 
charge of the apostolate and of conversion. Their wisdom unlimited, 
their virtues are complete. Who are the four? They are: the bhiksu 
Maha Kflflyapa; the bhikfu Kundopadhflniya; the bhiksu Pindola; the 
bhiksu Rflhula. You others, (besides Kftflyapa?) you four great 
&rflvakns, must uot enter into Parinirvfiua. It must be only after the 
extinction of my Law that you should attain Puriuirvflna. 0 Mahfl- 
Kflflynpn, you too must not enter into Pariuirvflna.” (There seems to 
have been a well-known tradition that Ka&ynpa was supposed to wait 
for the coming of Maitreya before entering Nirvflna—Hiuan-tsang, 
Mtmoircs II, 8; Divy&vadhdna 61; Mflla Sarvflstivfldin Vinaya, and 
Arokdv., tr. by Przyluski, J. As. 1914, II, 527-546.) 

Another version from Sdriputra-pariprcchd (Nanj. 1152) : 

“Sfiriputra said to Buddha: “How does it happen, O Tathflgata, 
that you have said to Sakra Devcudrn and to the Four Deva Kings: 
'I shall shortly enter into Nirvflna. You others, each t» your region, 
protect and maintain my Law. After I shall have left the world, the 
four great bhik^us Mahfikflflyapa, Piudoln, Kundopadhflniya, and 
Bflhula will remain without entering into Nirvflna; they will spread 
my Law and make it penetrate.... In the time of the counterfeit 

Law.you shall be witnesses of the faith; according to the.... 

importance of the occasion, you shall cause images of Buddha or of 
monks to appear (cf. functions of Buddhas in Buddha-field! See Ch. 
III). When Maitreya shall descend to be bom here, you shall be 
authorised to enter into Nirvflna.” 

One of these four Arhats, Pindola, had an interesting history of 
his own. Originally condemned (as a punishment— tor showing off his 
magic power) not to enter into Nirvflna till Maitreya should appear 
on earth, he came to represent the Bodhisattva-ideal as the protector 
of the Dharma, in the period when the Mahfiyflna was taking shape, 
particularly in North India. The punishment aspect of his story is 
pushed farther and farther into the background until it is finally left 
out altogether in some of the Cashmirian recensions of the story, and 
Pindola comes to bo thought of as a self-sacrificing person, prototype 
of the Bodhisattva who here renounced Nirvflna! ( Les Seise Arhat pp. 
207-208, 213 ff.) 

1 Nandimitra leur dit:....Le Tathflgata auparavant d6jfl a 
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ing the Sad-Dharma and making themselves useful to living 
creatures. The fact that their respective realms are—with 
one exception 2 —in this world, does not lessen the importance 
of the cycle of stories for the evolution which we are in¬ 
vestigating. The sixteen Arhats as persons who stayed out 
of Nirvana, seem to be significant as predecessors of the 
Bodhisattvas and their assignment to various geographical 

prononeA le texte sacrA (sfttra) concernant la durAo de la Loi. 
Maintenant je l'exposerai de nouveau briAvement cu votre favour. Lo 
Buddha Bhagavat au moment de son Parinirvfinn a confiA la Loi anus 
superieurc k seize grands Arhat et k leur entourage, en leur ordonnant 
de la protAger de fa?on k ce qu'ellc no fdt pas dAtrnitc. II leur 
ordouua do faire eu personne et avec les bienfaiteurs (dfinapati) un 
vAritable champ de bonheur (Pin^ola wus similarly supposed to he a 
punyak^etra) de faqon & ce que ces bienfaitures obtinssent la recom¬ 
pense du grand fruit. 

....Ces seize grande Arhat que voili possAdent nu complAt les 
mArites illimitfis qui sont les trois Sciences, les six PAnAtrations, les 
huit DAlivr&nccs, etc.; ils se sont affranchi* des trois souillures des 
trois dhfitus; ils rAcitent et possAdent les trois Receuils; ils ont des 
connai8sances vastes et profondes sur les trois rAgles AtrangAres it la 
religion. Parce qu’ils ont recu le mandat du Bouddha, grace k la force 
de leurs PAnAtrations surnaturelles, ils ont prolongA la durAe de leur 
propre longAvitA. Et nussi longtemps que devait durer la Loi correcte 
du. Bhagavat, coustamment aprAs lui ils l’ont protegAc ct maintenue... 

....Les bhikgus et bhiksunls demandArent: "Nous no savona pas 
en quel endroit demeuraient gAnAralement les seize VAnArables, 
guardant et mainteuant la vraie Loi et so rendant utiles aux Atres 
vivants.” 

Nandimitra rApondit: "Le premier VtnSrable, avec son entourage 
de mille Arhat, le plus souvent a sa rAsidence pnrticuliAre dans la 
continent Kiu-t' o-ni Occident ale (Aparagodani); Le 2me VAnArable, 
avec son entourage dc 500 Arhat, le plus souvent a sa rAsidence parti- 
culiAre dans le royaume de Kia-cha-milo (Cashmir-Kosmlra) de la 
region du Nord; Le 3me VAnArable... .600 Arhat... .le continent.... 
oriental (Pfirva-Videha); Le 4me VAnArable... .700 Arhat le continent 
... .septentrional (TTttarakuru); Le 5me VAnArable....800 Arhat.... 

le continent- meridional (Jambudvlpa) ; etc., to; Le lOme VAnArable 

....1300 Arhat....le ciel des trente-trois (Trayastrimfia): etc. to; 
Le 15me VAnArable... .1500 Arhat.... le montagne Tsieou-fong (‘cimc 
du vautour’ ou GrdhrakQta).” Les Seise Arhat, p. 8 ft. 

See the remark of Tao-Siuan ( Seise Arhat, p. 214) that there are 
holy men everywhere in every place who preside over the Buddhist Law! 

* This one exception—the "Heaven of the Thirty-Three”—is 
particularly interesting. 
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areas reflects a significant stage in the evolution of local 
division of responsibility among those mandated to preach 
the Dkarma, which points to the later assigning of future 
Buddhas to various areas of the universe for their Buddha- 
fields, as we saw in the case of the sixteen princes-in Lotus 
VII. 


(To be concluded ) 

Teresina Rowell 



DIE SPCJREN DES BUDDHISMUS IN CHINA VOR 
KAISER MING, NEBST EINER BETRACHTUNG 
UBER DEN URSPRUNG UND DIE 
BEDEUTUNG DES “ CHIN-JEN” 

III. CHIN-jfiN. 

A. Quellen und Zeugnisse. 

Unsere bisherige Untersuchung hat ira wesentlichen die 
allgemeinen Voraussetzungen erortert, unter denen der Bud- 
dhisraus bereits ini 3. Jahrlmndert v. Chr. seinen Weg liach 
China finden konnte. Dass es keineswegs bei diefier blossen 
Moglichkeit blieb, sondern dass der Buddhism us damais iu 
China tatsiichlich seinen Einzug gehalten hat, ergibt sich, 
wie ich glaube, aus verschiedenen Spuren, die er in Chinesi- 
schen Quellen hinterlassen hat: es handelt sich dabei vor 
allem um die Bedeutung des **Chin-jin’* sowie nm das 
erste Eindringen buddhistischer Texte in China. Bevor wir 
auf die Bedeutung des Chin-jen fiir die Geschichte des 
chinesischen Buddhismus eingehen, erscheint es angebracht, 
die Zeugnisse iiber diese(n) Chin-jen zusammenzustellen 
und einer kritischen Betrachtung zu unterziehen. 

a. Chin-jen der Ch‘in-Zeit (221 v. Chr.). 

Im Shih-huang-pen-chi des Shill-chi (Kap. 

6, S. 10b) steht folgende Notiz: 

• 

“Im sechsundzwanzigsten Jahre vereinigte der erste 
Kaiser der Ch‘in-Dynastie das ganze Reich in seiner 
Hand. Alle Waffen im Lande wurden beschlagnahmt und 
in Hsien-yang gesammelt. Durch Einschmelzung wurden 
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dann Sockel(!) 1 und zwolf Chin-jen-Statuen gegossen. 
Jede Statue war tausend “Shill 1 ’ schwer. Sie wurden im 
Palast aufgestellt.” 

Ein Shih hat einhundertundzwanzig Pfund Or), 
dalier muss ein Chin-jen mit 120.000 Pfund ziemliche Aus- 
masse gehabt haben. Diese Chin-jen blieben bis in spatere 
Zeiten hinein erhalten, wie sich aus folgenden Nachrichten 
ergibt. 

Im Kapitel Chiao-ssii-chih ( des Han-shu (Kap. 

25, S- 41a) heisst es: 

M- 

“Im ersten Monat (53 v. Chr.) ging der Kaiser nacli 
Kan-ch'iian, um den Erdgottern zu opfern. In diesem 
Sommer erschien ein gelber Drache in Hsin-feng. Den 
Kupfer-Menschen, die in den Palasten Chien-chang, Wei- 
yang uud Ch'ang-lo auf Sockeln standen (?), wuchsen 
ungefahr ein Zoll lange Haare. Dies wurdo damals als 
Gluckszeichen betrachtet.’’ 

Hieraus kann man entnehmen, das die Chin-jen der 
Ch’in-Dynastie noch zur Zeit des Kaisers Ilsiian (73-49 v. 
Chr.) in den drei Palasten vorhanden waren. Das Han-shu 
(Kap. 99, HP S. 24b-25a) berichtet weiter in der Biographie 
des Wang M&ng (3i^) : 

mane?**, 

“Mang triiumte, dass sich die funf Kupfer-Menschen 
im Palast Ch'ang-lo erhoben. Mang hielt dies fur ein 
schlechtes Omen und dachte liber die auf den Kupfer- 
Menschen als Inschrift 2 stehenden Worte nach: ‘Der 
Kaiser (d. h. Shih-huang-ti) vereinigte zum ersten Mai das 
ganze Reich.’ Darauf liess er durch Palast-Handwerker 


1 Dieser Auadruck wird im folgenden noch behnndelt. 

* Vgl. unter dem Kommentar dea Shui-ching (7kl), Kap. 4. 
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die Mahnworte auf den Kupfer-Menschen auskratzcn, von 
denen er getraumt hatte.” 

Daraus geht hervor, dass auch nocli zur Zeit des Wang 
Hang, d. h. kurz nach Christi Geburt im Palast Ch‘aug-lo 
fiinf derartige Chin-jen sich befanden. Das Wort. “jigS:” 
lieisst “aufstehen,” “sich von seinem Sitz erheben.” So 
konnte man vermuten, dass diese Chin-jen vielleicht Sitz- 
Statuen waren. 

Auch Pan Ku (j&{Sl) erwahnt in seiner poetischen 
Beschreibung von Ch*ang-an (dera bekannten E2St>lliS) diese 
Chin-jen; es heisst dort: 8 

“Man stellte die Sockel im Innenliof (nebeneinander) 
auf und wies den Chin-jen einen Platz im Haupttor (des 
Palastes) an.” 4 

Darauf bezieht sich offenbar auch die ungefahr gleich- 
zeitige Erwahnung der Chin-jen in einem “fu” des Chang 
Heng (55*) : 5 

“Das hohe Tor hat weiten Raum; hier sitzen Gold- 
barbaren nebeneinander.” 

Unter “Gold-Barbaren” sind nach dera Tz‘u- 

yiian die Chin-jen zu verstehen, die Shih-huang-ti giessen 
liess Diese Erkliirung 

beruht offenbar auf dem Kommentar zura Shui-ching-chu 
(zkiS££) des Li Tao-yiian dem zufolge die von 

Shih-huang-ti gegossenen Chin-jen deshalb als “Gold-Bar¬ 
baren” bezeichnet wurden, weil das Erscheinen von 

Barbaren ihren Guss veranlasst habe (Kap. 4). 


• Wftn-hsuan (3ta ), Kap. 1, 8. 5b. 

* Vgl. G. Margoulids, Le "fern” dans le Wen-siuan, Paris 1926, 
p. 13. 

8 Wfin-hsiian, Kap. 2, 8. 4a. 

8 Vgl. Ts'u-yaan nnter 
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Chang Shou-chieh der Verfasser des Shili-clii 

cheng-i zitiert aus dera San-fu chiu-shih 

folgende Stelle (Shih-chi, Kap. 6): 

xszr&to, mwfc&m 

“ (Shih-huang-ti) sammelte im ganzen Reiche die 
Waffen und liess daraus zwolf Kupfer-Menschen giessen, 
von denen jeder 240,000 Pfund wog. In der Han-Zeit 
standen sie im Tore des Palastes Ch‘ang-lo.” 

Wahrend also naeh dem Shih-chi jede Statue der Chin- 
jen 120.000 Pfund wog, geben das San-fu chiu-shih und das 
Shui-ching-cliu (Kap. 4) gerade das doppelte Gewicht an. 
Jedenfalls miissen die Chin-jen riessengross geweseu sein. 

Uber die weitere Geschichte der Chin-jen orientieren 
uns noch einige Stellen in verschiedenen Geschichtswerken. 
In der Biographie des Tung Cho (^g#) im Wei-chih (Kap. 
6, S. 3b) wird berichtet: 

“Er stampfte alle Kupfer-Menschen, Sockel sowie 
die ‘ Wu-shu ’-Miinzen ein und liess daraus Kleingeld 
miinzen.” 

Das Shi-chi-chlng-i zitiert (Shih-chi, Kap. 6) aus dem 
Kuang-chung-chi ([IBrf 3 ) weiter folgende Stelle: 

3i4u*iBA-h tammfix- 

2.. 

“Tung Cho liess zehn der Kupfer-Menschen zerschla- 
sgen und die ubrigen zwei an die Innenseite des Ch'ing- 
Tores umsetzen. Als Kaiser Ming (227-239) der Wei- 
Dynastie sie nach Lo-yang schaffen wollte, wurden sie bis 
zur Stadt Pa transportiert. Aber wegen ihrer Schwere 
erreichten sie nicht (ihren Bestimmungsort). Spater 

T Er war der zweite Herrscher der spateren Chao ( -Dynastic 
(ca. 350 n. Chr.). Vgl. Chung-kuo j&n-miu* ta-tz'fl-ticn, S. 215. 
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brachte sie Shih-Chi-lung 7 nach Yeh. Fu Chien 8 achaffte 
sie wieder nach Ch‘ang-an und schmolz sie ein. ’' 

Wahrend hier die Zahl der zerstorten Chin-jen auf zehn 
angegeben wird, soil Tung Cho nach dem Kommentar zum 
Shui-ching-chu (Kap. 4) nur neun vernichtet haben: 

■%. ifn^sa- 

“Spater zerschlug Tung Cho neun da von (von den 
12), um Geld daraus zu miinzen. Die (iibrigen) drei 
wollte Kaiser Ming der Wei-Dynastie nach Lo-yang 
schaffen, dorch ging das wegen ihrer Schwere niclit; sic 
kamen nur bis Flusse Pa, wo man sie stehenliess. Das 
Han-shu Cli‘un-ch‘iu sagt: Es wird behauptet, man liabe 
sie zuriickgelassen, weil die Gold-Barbaren weinten. Shih 
Hu° brachte sie nach dera Palast von Yeh. Fu Chien 
schaffte sie dann wieder nach Ch‘ang-an und zerschlug 
sie, um Geld daraus zu miinzen; einer davon kam aber 
niclit dorthin. Als dann (das Reich von) Fu Chien in 
Unordnung geriet, schlug das Volk (den Ivupfer-Menschen 
in Stiicke) und warf diese in den Fluss Hsia-pei. So 
gingen die Chin-ti zu Grunde.” 

Offenbar gelien diese Geschichten, soweit sie die Chin-ti 
und den Kaiser Ming-ti betreffen, samtlich auf das Wei-liieh, 
einen Kommentar zum Wei-chih, zuriick (Kap. 3, S. 8a). 
Soviel scheint sicher zu sein, dass die Chin-jen bis in die 
Chin (§)-Zeit hinein von einem Platz zum anderen ge- 
schleppt warden. 

Die iibrigen Zeugnisse iiber die Chin-jen, die eigentlich 
noch in diesen Abschnitt gehorten, werden aus tiusseren 
Grunden erst in einem spateren Kapitel erortert (vgl. unten 
S. 68 f.). 

" Der zweite Herrscher der Yao-Ch'in (ttSO-Dynaatie (gest. 
386 n. Chr.). Vgl. Chung-kuo jSn-ming ta-t 2 'ii-tien f S. 842 f. 

0 Shih Hu ist identiwh mit dera vorher geuanntcn Shih Chi-lung. 
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b. Chin-jen der friiheren Han-Zeit (121 v. Chr.). 

Gegen Ende des zweiten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. horen 
wir dann von einem anderen Chin-jen; dieser wird zum 
ersten Mai in der Biographie des Ho Ch‘u-ping (, 
eines Reiter-Generals der kaiserliclien Leibwache ( 

*r> erwahnt. Es heisst dort (Shih-chi Kap. iii. S. 6b) : 

*5^*0. ms 

mitm, 

rrJtiWBE, Mb?, 

1 “Im Priihling des zweiten Jah res Yiian-sliou wurde 
der Fiirst Kuan-cliiin Ho Ch‘ ii-ping zum General der 
Reiterei ernannt. Als Befehlshaber von zehntausend 
Reitern erwarb er sich in den Landern westlich von Lnng 
viele Verdienste. Der Kaiser sagte: “Der P‘iao-chi- 
chiang-chiin (Kavalleriegeneral) leitete sein tapfres Heer, 
iiberscliritt den Berg Wu-li, eroberte das Land Su-p*u, 
iiberscliritt den Fluss Hu-nu, durchquerte die Reiche von 
fiinf Konigen und fiihrte das Ileer noch weiter. Denen, 
die vor Schrecken erstarrten, tat er kein Leid. Den Shan- 
yii (Fiirst der Hunnen) nahm er gefangen. Nachdem er 
sechs Tage kampfend umhergezogen war und sich mehr 
als tausend Li von dern Berg Yen-chih entfernt hatte, 
versainmelte er seine kleine Armee und totete den Konig 
von Che-lan (in der Schlacht), schlug den Kopf des 
Konigs von Lu-hu ab und liess das ganze (feindliche) 
Heer hinrichten. Er erbeutete iiber achttausend Haupter, 
darunter die des Prinzen Chih-hsieh, der Minister, 
Offiziere u.a., und nahm auch den Chin-jen an sich, mit 
dem der Hsiu-ch‘u 2 den Himmel verehrte.” 

Derselbe Satz steht auch in der Parallel-Biographie des 

1 VgL J.J.M. de Groot, “Chinesische Urkunden znr Geschichte 
Asiens” I Teil, S. 120 £., wo cine etwas abweichende ttbersetzung 
dieser Stellc sich findet. 

* Das Zeichen “/£” liesst man im nllgemoinen "t'u”, in diesem 
Titel, der als ein Ehrennamen den Hunneuherrschcrn beigefiigt wurde, 
ist es "ch'u" zu lesen. 
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Ho Ch'ii-ping im Ch‘ien-kan-sliu (Hap. 55) sowie im 
Hunnen-Kapitel des Shih-cki (Kap. 110). Das Ch‘ien-han- 
shu erz&hlt ferner die gleiche Gesehichte in der Biographic 
des Chin Ji-ti (&HJ>i), einea Sohnes des Hunnenkonigs 
Hsiu-ch‘u, der vom General Ho Ch'ii-ping nnterworfen 
wurde. Es heisst dort (Kap. 68, S. 38-39): 

Em;, zmmw- 

.*** &Bi$ Ckin-ji-ti, mit Beinamen Weng-sliu, war 
der Thronfolger des Hunnen-Konigs Haiu-ck'u. In der 
Periode Yuan-shou des Kaisers Wu fiihrte der Reiter- 
general Ho Ch'ii-ping seine Truppen gegen das rechte 
Gebiet der Hunnen, schlug vielen die Kopfe ab und 
erbeutete einen Chin-jen, dessen sich der Konig Hsiu-ch'u 
beim Darbringen der Opfer an den Himmel bediente. In 
diesem Sommer riickte der Reitergeneral aberraals nach 
Westen vor, durchzog Chii-yen, griff das Ch‘ i-lien-Gebirge 
an, gewann grosse Siege und machte viele Gefangene. Der 
Slian-yii, sehr verstimmt dariiber, dass die im Westen 
liegenden (Reiche) K'un-hsieh und Hsiu-cli‘u wiederholt 
von Han gesclilagen wurden, beschied deren Konige zu 
sich, in der Absicht, sie mit dem Tode zu strafen 
In dem gleichen Kapitel (S. 41b) heisst es: 

“Da der Hsiu-ch'u urspriinglich Chin-jen angefertigt 
und mit ihnen den Herrn des Himmels verehrt hatte, 
wurde (seinem Sohn Ji-ti) der Familienname “Chin” 
verliehen.” 


* Vgl. De Groot, a.a.O. 8. 131; der Ausdruck wird hier cin- 
fach mit “goldencs Bild" wiedergegeben. 

• .1 
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B. Die Bedeutung des Chin-jen. 
a. Auf Orund chinesischer Urkunden. 

1. Allgemeines. 

Nachdem wir so die altesten Stellen, wo der Ausdruck 
“Chin-jen” vorkommt, zusammengestellt haben, gelien wir 
dazu liber, die Bedeutung des Ausdrucks zu untersuchen. 
Der Bericht des Hou-han-shu liber die Trauraerscheinung 
des Kaisers Ming legt den Schluss nahe, dass unter “Chin- 
jen” eine Buddha-Statue und zwar die des SSakyamuni ver- 
standen werden muss (vgl. Hou-han-shu ICap. 118, Nr. 78): 

i » ua , jumm, 

“Der Kaiser Ming sail einen Chin-jen im Traum. 
Dieser war selir gross und sein Ilaupt von Licht umstralilt. 
Er befragte seine Beamten (dariiber). Einer sagte: Es 
gibt ira Westen einen Gott, Buddha genannt, dessen 
Gestalt ist sechszehn Fuss gross und goldfarbig. Darauf 
schickte der Kaiser Boten npch Indien, um von der Lehre 
Buddha’s Kenntnis zu erhalten.” 

Der Ausdruck “Chin-jen” als Synonym fur Buddha- 
Statue Oder Buddha (Sakyamuni) hat spater unter den 
Buddhisten weite Verbreitung gewonnen, und ist sogar in 
Japan bekannt geworden. In einem Trauergedichte des 
japanischen Priesters Shi-taku (JffiLfB) uber den Tod (763 
n. Chr.) seines Lehrers, des chinesischen Priesters Chien- 
chen (Jap.: Ganjin |gj&), be findet sieh folgender Satz: 1 

4AJUC&. 

“Die Lehre des Chin-jen ist nach Osten (Japan) 
gedrungen” (namlich durch Chien-clien). 

Es gibt nun aber in chinesischen Werken auch solche 
Stellen, die offenbar einer solchen Erklarung widersprechen. 
£>as dritte Kapitel des Chia-yu (^jfg) bericktet: 

1 Vgl. TaiahC-Trip. LI, S. 994 fi. 
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H#*nro 

“Als Konfuzius das Land Chou besiehtigte, trat er 
in einen Tempel des Hou-chi ein. Port stand eiu Chin- 
jen vor der rechten Treppe unten. Sein Mnnd war drei- 
fach verschlossen, und die Inschrift auf der Riickseite 
lautete: Ein Mann aus alter Zeit, der vorsiclitig in semen 
Ausserungen war.” 

Wenn wirklieh ein Gold-Mensch oder eine goldene 
Statue zur Zeit des Konfuzius (ca. 500 v. Chr.) existierte, so 
istesklar, dass es sich dabei urn keine Buddha- oder bud- 
dliistische Statue handeln konnte, trotzdem manche Werke 
Konfuzius uqd Buddha raiteinander in Verbindung bringen. 
Konnte nun auch dieser Chin-jen keine buddhistische Statue 
sein, so darf man daraus doch nicht einfach schliessen, dass 
auch die Chin-jen der Ch'in- und Han-Zeit keine buddhis- 
tischen Statuen waren. Das Cliia-yu ist bekanntlich spater 
(im Jahre 256 n. Chr.) durch Wang Su (:£/&) umgearbeitet 
worden. 2 Im dritten Jahrhuudert n. Clir. hatte nun der 
Buddhismus in China schon festen Fuss gefasst; und fiir 
die buddhistische Terminologie war durch die Ubersetzung 
der Sfitras bereits eine entsprechende chinesische gescliaffen. 
So besteht die Moglichkeit, dass der Ausdruck “Chin-jen” 
erst von Wang Su in den Text des Chia-yii eingefiihrt 
■wurde. 

Das Zeiclien “Chin” (^) wird haufig in Verbindung 
mit dem Buddhismus gebraucht, besonders wo es sich um 
Kultgegenstande handelt. Im Fa-yuan chu-lin () 
stelit folgende Notiz: 3 

M&S, 

“Zwei TOchter des Kaisers Jui-tsung der T'ang- 
Dynastie traten in den Nonnenstand ein, und zwar wurden 

* Vgl. Chavannes, "Les M&noire Historiques do* Se-ma Ts'ien, 
Paris 1905, p. 439. 

* Vgl. Tz'Q-yuaa unter 
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sie taoistische Nonnen; die eine wurde zur Prinzessin von 
Chin-ksien, die andere zur Prinzessin von Yii-cken 
ernannt. Die Buddhisten sagten: Die Andersglaubigen 
imd Hsien-jen, die in den religiosen Ubungen strenge sind, 
werden auch “Chin-hsien” (d. h. Hsien-jen: buddkisti- 
scker Einsiedler) genannt.” 

Das Sung-shi (5fc&) berichtet: 4 

&*&&&&• 

“Kaiser Wei-tsung von Sung verehrte den Taoismus 
und anderte (den Namen) des Buddha in ‘grosser er- 
leuchteter Chin-hsien 7 um.” 

Fiir buddhistiselie Statuen linden sieh verschiedene 
ahnliche Ausdriicke, z. B. (Gold-Korper), 

(Gold-Barbar), “ (Goldene-Bronzestaue), 

(Gelb-goldene Statue), “ (Gold-Statue), etc. Der 

Ausdruck “Gold-Korper” kommt. z. B. in einem Gedicht des 
Ssu K‘ung-sliu (^J^R#) aus der T‘ang-Zeit vor: 6 

“Der goldene Korper von tausend Fuss bffnet die 
grime Wand.’* 

Was der Dichter rait diesem lcurzen Satz sagen will, ist 
nicht ohne weiters klar. Nach dem Tz'h-yiian soli der 
Ausdruck einfach eine Buddha-Statue bedeuten. 0 

Vielleicht dachte der Dichter an $ine riesengrosse, gold- 
farbige Buddha-Statue, die sieh vpr einem griinem Wald- 
streifen erhob. In buddhistischen Werken findet man kaufig 
Bezeichnungen wie ”, und 

wahrend das Fa-yuan chu-lin immer den Ausdruck 
fiir Buddha-Statue gebrauckt. 7 Im Saddkarma-punijlarlka- 
sutra ) keisst es: 8 

xjintm Mmndt »;»-« 

* Vgl. Tz'O-yiiau unter ifefllj. 

* Vgl. Tz‘&-yiian unter Leider was os mir nicht moglich, 

die Originalstelle des Zitatcs aufzufinden. 

• WM- vgi. Tz‘u-yiian unter <&.#• 

T Vgl. TaishO-Trip. LIII, S. 301 ft. 

• Kioto-Trip. IX, S. 170b. 
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“Wenn man ferner die Buddhas sielit, deren Korper 
goldfarbig sind und unermessliclien Glanz aussenden, die 
damit alles bestrahlen und mit reiner Stimme die Lehre 

predigen,. 

Und 

“Die Korper. der Buddhas sind goldfarbig und rait 
liundert Gliickszeichen geschmiiclct. ” 

Das Huang-ch‘ao-ching-ming lu berichtet: 

Der Kaiser Hsuan-tsung der Tang-Dvnastie liabe vom 
Himmel einen weisen Nachfolger erfleht, darauf sei ein Prinz 
geboren, dessen Korper mit goldner Farbe bedeckt war, die 
nach drei Tagen verschwand. Dazu bemerkt der Verfasser 
des Fo‘su-t‘ung chi: 0 

“Gottlicher Glanz und gold (farbiger) Korper sind 
die Gliickszeichen eines grossen Mannes (Buddha)." 

Ebenso haufig wie der Ausdruck &(•&)# ,0 findet sich 
die Bezeiehnung ; einen Beleg hierfiir enthalt das oben 
erwahnte “fu" des Chang Ileng. Ein anderes Beispiel sei 
ausdem Tan-chai-pi-heng zitiert: 11 

jnsciMBs 

&• 

“Zur Zeit des Kaisers Wei-tsung von Sung stand der 
Taoismus in voller Bliite. In alien Schriften (der 
Taoisten) wurde Buddha als Chin-ti bezeichnet. So lieisst 
es in einem Edikt (der Periode) Hstian-ho: “Die Chin-ti 
sehen wie Barbaren aus und haben eine heimtiickische 
Gesinnung.” In einem Gliickswunsehsclireiben des Lin 
Ling-su *an den Kaiser heisst es: “Die vielen Chin-ti 

• Vgl TaishG-Trip. XLIX, S. 394. 

s * So heisat es z. B. in dem Amitayur-dliyiUm-satra (TaishG-Trip. 
XII, S. 340 ff. Nanjo-Kat. 2?r. 198): Die KGrper des Amitfiyur- Oder 
Amitflbha-Buddha (FfINFkft), AvalokitMvara-Bodhiaattva 
), und Sthana-prfipta-Bodhianttva (9M£f$tf) seien nlle ‘goldfarbig."*' 
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kriimmen sich unter der leuchtenden, wahren Lelire (d. h. 
Taoismus.” ” 

Hayashiya sagt: 12 “ Wahrseheinlich war der urspriing- 
liche Sinn des Ausdrucks ‘Chin-jen’ ganz allgemein ‘Bronze- 
statue’, und ‘Buddha-Statue’ ist wohl nur eine daraus 
abgeleitete Bedeutung. Da es ausser den Buddka-Statuen 
damals keine Bronzestatuen gab, ist Chin-jen ein Synonym 
fiir Buddha-Statue geworden; die Buddha-Statuen, die nicht 
aus Bronze (Kupfer oder anderen Metallen) waren, miissen 
daher bis zu Anfang der Tang-Zeit auch Chin-jen genannt 
worden sein.” Hayashiya fttlirt als Beweis hierfiir eine 
Inschrift auf einer Buddha-Statue aus Stein an, die sich 
im Besitz des Herrn Takahashi Jiro in Japan 

befindet. Diese Inschrift lautet: 

nma A»H-Hai*exai -tra 0, 

mAmJiWUttrA. 

“Chin-jen erweckt alle Lebewesen; sein mystischer 
Glanz dringt weithin. Um die Beschiitzung (der Lebe¬ 
wesen) wie um ihre Sicherheit hat er sich wirklich grosse 
Verdienste erworben. Wahrlich, seine heilige Giite kennt 
keine eigenniitzigen Gedanken. Am fiinfundzwanzigsten 
Tag des fiinften Monates im dreizehnten Jahre der 
Periode Chen-juan mit den zyklischen Zeichen Chi-hai 
(627 n. Chr.) wurden (diese Chin-jen) zusammen neuher- 
gestellt. Der Chung-shu-shg-jSn (ein Beamtentitel) Graf 
Ma von Chou-shang (?) hat ehrfurchtsvoll diese beide 
Buddha-Statuen anfertigen lassen.” 

Ob Hayashiya mit seiner Ansicht, ausser den Buddha- 
Statuen habe es damals keine Bronzestatuen gegeben und so 

sei Chin-jen ein Synonym fiir Buddha-Statue geworden, 

* 

n VgL Tz‘&-yuau uuter &ik. 
u Vgl. Zeitschrift ‘'Gendai-BukkyC”, Bd. 56, S. 26 f. 
u YUan Hung (828-376) aagt im Kap. Chiao-asu-chib ( 

&) seines Hou-han-shu: : Buddha bedeutet 

auf Chinesisch "der Erweckte" (®). Er will alle Lebewesen erwecken. 
Vgl. Taiahfl-Trip. XLIX, S. 514, LI, S. 970 bf. etc. 
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wirklich Recht hat, erscheint rair fraglicli; denn in China 
hatte man solche Bronzestatuen schon vor der Ch'in-Zeit 
gekannt.. Ausserdem war der Ausdruck "Weng-chung” 
GRity) schon lange vor der T‘ang-Zeit fiir solclie Statuen 
im Gebrauch, wie wir im nachsten Abschnitt sehen werden. 

Die Bezeichnung scheint direkt “ Vergoldung” 

Oder “Blattgold” zu bedeuten. ‘So sprechen Fa-hsien und 
Hsiian-tsang von der “Gold-Farbe” der Buddha-Statuen. 
Dabei liegt wohl die Vorstellung zu Grunde, dass ein heiliger 
Gegenstand in goldenen Farben erglanzen muss. In diesen 
Zusammenhang gehort ein im Hou-han-shu (Kap. 103, S. 
6a) stehender Bericht, der zum ersten Mai die Art und 
Weise der Vergoldung von Buddha-Statuen beschreibt. Dort 
heisst es: 

mm (*») 

t *. &W&W, 

“Zuerst brachte Tso Jung in der gleichen Prafektur 
(Tan-yang) einige hundert Mann zusammen und suchte 
• beim (Gouverneur T'ao) Ch'ien Unterstiitzung. Tao 
Ch'ien bef&hl ihm, die Lebensmitteltransporte in den 
Prafekturen Kuang-ling, Hsia-ch‘iu und P‘eng-ch‘eng zu 
kontrollieren. Darauf schnitt er die ihm anvertrauten 
Transporte ab und baute einen grossen buddhistischen 
Tempel. Oben wurden goldene Bretter 14 an einander ge- 
reilit und unten befanden sich Stockwerke, auf den 
Estraden ringsum konnten etwa 3000 Menschen Platz 
finden. Man stellte eine mit Gold beklebte Statue her und 
bekleidete sie mit Brokat.” 

Dieselbe Geschichte berichtet auch das Wu-chih (Kap. 
4, S. lb) mit einer kleinen Variante: 

>l Das ist das im Sanskrit "dbarma-cakra" genannte Bad, daB ein 
Symbol fiir die Ausbreitung der Buddba-Lehre ist. 
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“Aus Kupfer wurde eine menschliche (Figur) licr- 
gestellt und deren Korper mit Gold beklebt.” 

Der japanischc Gelehrte Ono hat eingehend geschildert, 
wie eine buddhistische.Statue aus Stein angefertigt wurde: 15 

“Die Buddha-Statue wurde zuerst poliert und dann 
rait Blattgold bedeckt. Vor dem Polieren, Vergolden oder 
Farben wurden alle Unebenheiten mit einer Tonpaste 
ausgeglichen. Je nach der Qualitat des Steins wurde das 
Blattgold direkt auf den Stein gelegt oder aber, und dies 
war haufig der Fall, wurden zuerst Lehm und Kalk auf 
die Grundform geschmiert. In besonderen Fallen wurden 
je nach der Giite des Kunstwerkes Papier oder Hanftuch 

auf die Statue geklebt.Diese Methode war Gemeingut 

in Indien, Zentralasien und China. Vergoldung und 
Farbung waren ebenfalls fiir die Herstellung allgemein 
vorgeschrieben. Ohne Riicksiclit auf die Grundfigur, d. h. 
darauf ob diese aus Metall oder anderen Stoffen wie Ton, 
Lack, IIolz, Stein bestand, wurden alle gleichmassig 
glanzend und prachtvoll dekoriert.” 

Wir horen, dass ein Tempel am Ende des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts den Namen “ Ckin-lisiang” erhielt, weil 

eine goldfarbige Buddha-Statue im Tempel verehrt wurde. 10 
Die Herstellung der lieutigen Buddha- oder buddhistischen 
Statuen, die immer noch vergoldet werden, muss auf dieses 
alte Vorbild zuriick gehen. 

Aus unserer bisherigcn Untcrsuchung ergibt sich, dass 
die Kultgegenstande mit der Bezeichnung “Chin”, be- 
sonders in der T‘ang-Zeit, irgendwie mit dem Buddhism us 
zusammenhingen. Offenbar geht aber dieser Brauch noch 
auf altere Zeiten zuriick. Jedenfalls erhalt der fiir die 
Statuen der Ch'in- und Han-Zeit gebrauchte Ausdruck 
“Chin-jen” in diesem Zusammenhang eine besondere 
Nuance. 


“ Vgl. G. Ono "Daijfi-BukkyC-Geijut8U-8hi no Ken- 

kyQ” : Studion zur Kunstgeachichte dca Mahtt- 

yaua-Buddhismus), Tokio 1927, S. 8. 

" Vgl. Shih chia fang-chih (If Taish6-Trip. LI, S. 991b. 
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2. Chin-jen zur Ch‘in-Zeit. 

Obwohl wir oben die Geschickte der von Shik-huang-ti 
gegossenen zw Ilf Statuen bis zu ihrer Zerschlagung verfolgt 
haben, enthielten die Quellen, vie wir sahen, keinen Hinweis 
darauf, wen eigentlicli diese Statuen darstellen. Im das 
Wu-haing-chih (SlffiS) des Han-shu (Kap. 27, 

S. 9b) lesen wir nun: 

-t-nmz- 

“Das Shih-chi (berichtet, wie) im sechsundzwanzigs- 
ten Jahre (221 v. Chr.) des Ch‘in-Shih-huang-ti Riesen 
von fiinfzig Fuss Hohe und mit seeks Fuss langen Schuken 
in barbariseker Gewandung nack Lin-t‘ao kamen, zwolf 
Mann an der Zakl. Der Himmel gab folgende Wanning: 
‘Betrachtet das nicht zu sehr als barbarische Sitte, sonst 
wird euck Unheil treffen.’ In diesem Jahre vereinigte 
Shih-huang-ti zum ersten Mai die seeks Lehenstaaten; so 
sail er darin im Gegenteil ein gutes Omen. Er liess im 
ganzen Reich die Wallen einschmelzen und daraus zwolf 
Chin-jgn nach dem Vorbild der Riesen kerstellen.” 

Die Kommentare 1 zu dieser Stelle im Shih-chi (Kap. 6) 
berichten gleielifalls, das Erscheinen der Riesen in Lin-t‘ao 
habe den Kaiser veranlasst, zwolf Chin-jen giessen zu lassen. 

Diese Notiz, die also den Guss der Chin-jen auf das 
Erscheinen jener zwolf Riesen zuriickfiihrt, klingt nicht so 
iiberzeugend, dass sie kritiklos kingenommen werden konnte. 
Es ist natiirlich unnotig hier besonders zu betonen, dass es 
weder Mensehen von fiinfzig Fuss Hohe nock Schuhe von 
sechs Fuss Lange geben konnte. Femer besteht auch kein 
Grund, warum der Kaiser das Erscheinen dieser nach bar- 
barischer Sitte gekleideten Riesen als ein gutes Vorzeichen 
betrachtet haben sollte. Im Gegenteil, diese Riesen waren 

Dazu gehoren das Shih-chi so-yin das Yiug-hsiung- 

chi (2£ijfcf2) sowie das Shui-Ching-chu. 
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ja Barbaren, die von den Chinesen, die von jeher in ihrem 
Land den Mittelpunkt (t\i) der ganzen Welt sahen, veracktet 
wurden. Hatte es sich nur um gewohnliche Barbaren 
gehandelt, so ware es kaum denkbar, dass sie als Gliicks- 
zeichen betrachtet wurden. Dazu kommt, dass Shih-hung- 
ti aus dem westlichen China stammte und deshalb in solchen 
Barbaren sicher nichts Ungewohnliches sehen konnte. Viel- 
leicht steckt aber in dieser Notiz doch ein geschichtliclier 
Kern: wir werden darauf noch spater im Zussammenhang 
mit dem Gott Vaisravana zuriickkommen. 

Chang Shou-chieh, der Verfasser des Shih-chi-cheng-i, 
zitiert zu der Stelle, wo Ssu-ma Ch'ien die von Shih-huang-ti 
gegossenen zwolf Chin-jin erwahnt, eine Notiz aus einem 
Han-shu bezw. Hou-IIan-shu genannten Werk, das ein 
gewisser Hsieh Ch'eng unter der Wu-Dynastie (222— 

277) verfasst hat. 2 Diese Notiz lautet: 

“Was die Kupfer Menschen betrifft, so lautet ihr 
Name Weng-chung.” 

Wie ist nun der Name Weng-chung entstanden? Das 
Tz‘u-yiian sagt dariiber folgendes: 8 

a, #*-3acusais, jwm*a 

“Yiian Weng-chung in der Ch'in-Zeit stammte aus 
Nan-hai. Er war dreizehn Fuss hoch; sein Charakter war 
aufrecht und tapfer, und dadurch unterschied er sich von 
gewohnlichen Menschen. Shih-huang-ti sandte ihn an der 
Spitze von Truppen zur Verteidigung von Lin-t‘ao ab. 
Seine Stimme setzte die Hunnen in Schrecken. Als Weng- 
chung starb, goss man eine Kupferstatue von ihm und 
stellt sie im Palast von Hsien-yang ausserhalb des Ssfl-ma- 
Tores auf. Darum wurden in spaterer Zeit die Statuen 
aus Kupfer und Stein alle ‘Weng-chung’ genannt.” 

* Vgl. darflbor Chavaunea, T'oung Pao Bd. VII (1900), 8. 213. 

* Vgl. Tz'ii-yiian, unter iff, . ” . , 
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Was nun die Glaubwiirdigkeit dieser Geschichte betrifft, 
so ist der Umstand entscheidend, dass sie, wie Fujita zeigt, 
offenbar aus einem relativ spaten Werk vom Ende der Ming- 
Dynastie stammt. 4 Fujita gelit soweit, dass er die ganze 
Erzahlung fiir eine Falschung erklart: danach hat unter 
Shih-huang-ti ein General namens Weng-chung iiberlianpt 
nicht gelebt; somit konnen die Chin-jen des Shih-huang-ti 
auch keine Statuen des Weng-chung gewesen sein. 

Die Entstehung des Ausdrucks “ Weng-chung” liegt 
also immer noch im Dunkeln. Dass er aber jedejifalls schon 
im dritten Jahrhundert n. Chr. zur Bezeichnung von 
Kupferstatuen diente, ergibt sick aus folgendem Bericht des 
Wei-lio, 5 der sicli auf eine uns bereits bekannte Tatsache 
bezieht: 

&mmA- mvx, mxjt 
mm®, ±xm, 

“In diesem Jahre (237 n. Chr. wollte der Kaiser 
Ming der Wei-Dynastie) verschiedene Sockel(T), Kamelc 
(aus Bronze), Tau-Becken, gewolbte Schalen und ‘Kupfer- 
Menschen’ von Ch'ang-an (nach Lo-yang) iiberfiihren. 
Da die Kupfer-Menschen zu schwer waren, Hess man sie 
in der Stadt Pa zuriick. (Da gerade damals) viel Kupfer 
produziert wurde, goss man zwei (andere) Kupfer- 
Menschen, Weng-chung genannt.” 

Es handelt sicli also bei dieser Geschichte um folgendes: 
Der Kaiser Ming der Wei-Dynastie wollte im Jalire 237 n. 
Chr. verschiedene Bronzegegenstande, darunter auch die von 
Shih-huang-ti gegossenen Kupfer-Statuen, von Ck'ang-an 
nach seiner Residenz Lo-yang iiberfiihren, um seinen Palast 
oder Garten damit auszuschmiicken. Infolge der Schwere 

4 Nilmlich dem Ch'ien-ch'ioh-ch'u-lei-tai (flNflbB’UR) des Ch‘£n 
Jgn-hsi (FKtft); die Varianten der Geschichte, wie sie hier erzahlt 
wird, sind nur geringfiigiger Natur. VgL T. Fujita, "tlber Chung-hu 
Chin-jSn” (ilS'&ArcStT, ShCko-Kinjia ni tsuite). Festga'bo zum 
sechszigsten Geburtstag von Prof. Kand ), 

Tokio 1928, S. 253 f. 

' Vgl. Kap. 3, S. 3a. 
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der Statuen musste man aber diese unterwegs in Pa 
zuriicklassen. Der Kaiser benutzte nun den Umstand, dass 
gerade damals viel Kupfer gewonnen wurde, dazu, um die 
zuriickgelassenen Kupfer-Statuen durcli zwei neugegossene 
zu ersetzen. 

Wahrend also in der Ch'in- und Han-Zeit die Kupfer- 
Statuen “Chin-jen” oder “Chin-ti” (Gold-Barbaren) 
genannt warden, wird spatestens im dritten Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. die Bezeiehnung “\V6ng-chung” daflir gebrauclit, 
deren Ursprung vorderhand nicht weiter aufzuklaren ist. 
Soviel ist aber sicher, dass der legendenhafte General Weng- 
ckung nicht als Gussmodell der zwolf Chin-jgn gedient hat. 
Vielleicht bringt die folgende Untersuchung iiber die Chin- 
jen der Han-Zeit grossere Klarheit. 

3. Chin-jen zur Han-Zeit. 

Im Jalire 121 v. Chr. brachte den oben (S. 59 f.) an- 
gefuhrten Zeugnissen zufolge der chinesische General Ho 
Ch'ii-ping von seinem Feldzug gegen die Hunnen die Statue 
eines Chin-jen, deren sicli der Hunnenfiirst beim Himmels- 
opfer bediente, als Kriegstrophae nach China mit. Es erhebt 
sich nun die Frage, ob unter dieser Statue tatsachlich eine 
buddhistische verstanden werden darf, wie verschiedene 
europaische Gelehrte im Anschluss an Yen Shih-ku gftftjj'if 
(579-645) annahmen. 1 Bereits Pelliot hat nun darauf hin- 
gewiesen, dass die Identifizierung der von Ho Ch'ii-ping 
erbeutete(n) Statue (n) mit buddhistischen schon vor Yen 
Shih-ku nachzuweisen sei. Das alteste Zeugnis hierfiir steht, 
soviel bisher bekannt ist, an einer Parallelstelle des Han-wu- 
ku-shi und des Wei-shu (Kap. 114, S. la): 

1 Wahrend Chavannes, Hirth und Parker die Identifizierung der 
Chin-jfin-Statue des Konigs von Hsiu-ch'u mit Buddha ablehnten, haben 
Pelliot und Franke, die urspriinglich dieselbe Ansicht vertraten, spater 
den buddhistischen Charakter jcner Statue (n) nicht ohne weiteres in 
Abrede gestellt (vgl. Pelliot, Bull, de l'Ec. Fr. d'Extr.-Or. Bd. VI, 
S. 392 Anm. 3 Schlusa und Franke, Ostasiatische Studien 1910 8. 300). 

* Loider ist weder der Verfassor noch die Entstehungszcit dea 
Han-wu-ku-shi bekannt; moglichcrweisc ist der heutige Text in relativ 
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Han-wu-ku-shi 


Wei-sliu 


mm, 

&A-»* 

Ate, 

i m&m#, AtMfcfc 

bb&xz.- 


fKKxft'l'iftSEA-tf 
*t«&, snegiieK 
«?•£*»• SIB3E*te 

56*^A, ','if«SA» 

Ate, T-Siffi, ffljgss 

«*£, utttijwa* 


Von diesera Zitat des Han-wu-ku-shi hat bereits Pelliot 
eine genaue Ubersetzung gegeben, 3 sodass wir bier einfach 
darauf verweisen konnen. Dagegen bedarf das zweite Zitat, 
das von Franke 4 an einigen Stellen missverstanden wurde, 
einer nochmaligen Wiedergabe: 


“In der Periode Yiian-shou des Kaisers Wu der Han- 
Dynastie wurde Ho Ch‘ii-ping zur Bestrafung der Hsing- 
nu ausgeschickt. Er gelangte nach Kao-lan und zog durch 
Chii-yen, wo er vielen die Kopfe abscklug und grosse 
Beute maehte. Der Konig (von) K‘un-hsieli tbtete den 
Konig (von) Hsiu-ch‘u und unterwarf sich mit seinem 
ganzen Volk, 50.000 Kopfen. (Ho Ch‘ii-ping) hatte die 
Chin-jen (von Hsiu-ch‘u) crbeutet; der Kaiser sah darin 
einen grossen Gott und stellte sie ira Palast Kan-ch‘ uan 
auf. Die Chin-jen waren durchschnittlich liber zehn Fuss 
hoch. Man brachte ihnen keine Opfer dar, sondern 
bezeugte ihnen nur durch Verbrennung von Weihraucb 
Verehrung. Damit begann die Lehre des Buddha sich 
allmahlick auszubreiten.” 


spHter Zeit aus alteren Bruchstiickcn zusammeugestellt. Jedenfalls 1st 
ab«r das Han-wu-ku-shi tor dcm Wci-shu entstandeu, dessen Verfasser 
Wei Shou ittk i unter der Liang-Dynastie (502-557) lebte. Die obigc 
Stelle des Han-wu-ku-shi ha be ich, da das Werk mir nicht ruganglich 
ist, von Pelliot (a.a.O.) ubernommeu, der auch seinerseits das Original 
nicht bcnutzen konnte, sondern die Stelle aus dem Kommentnr des 
Shih-shuo-hsin-yu WBIMWt zitiert 

1 Pelilot, a.a.O. 

4 Pranke, Beitr. aus chin. Quellen z. Kenntn. d. Tiirkvoiker u. 
Skythen Zentraasiens, S. 91. 
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Wie man sieht, beriihren sich die beiden Texte gerade 
in den wesentlichen Punkten so eng, dass entweder beide auf 
ein und daselbe Original zuruckgehen oder das Wei-shu die 
Stelle direkt aus dem Ilan-wu-ku-shi iibernommen hat. 

Es sind vor allera zwei Punkte, zu deren Erorterung 
diese Texte Anlass geben. Erstens: wenn das Han-wu-ku- 
shi wirklich die Leseart hat, dann muss die Kriegs- 

beute des Ho Ck‘ii-ping aus raehreren Statuen, nicht bloss 
aus einer einzigen bestanden haben; offenbar deutet aueli 
das im Wei-shu gebrauchte Worths auf denselben Tatbestand 
hin. Ferner wiirde sieli aus dem Wortlaut der angefiihrten 
Stellen ohne weiteres der buddhistische Charakter 5 der von 
Ho Ch‘ii-ping erbeuteten Statuen ergeben. Die Frage ist 
nur, ob hier nicht die Verlialtnisse einer Zeit, wo der Bud- 
dhismus bereits weite Verbreitung in China gefunden hatte, 
auf friihere Jahrhunderte iibertragen wurdeu. Fiir dy?se 
Mdglichkeit spricht soviel, dass man auch den Angaben der 
Koramentatoren zum Shih-chi und Han-sliu, die unter jenen 
Chin-jen Buddlia-Statuen zu verstelien sinch, keinen grossen 
Wert beimmessen darf. 

Bei unseren bisherigen Erorterungen haben wir still- 
schweigend die Voraussetzung gemacht, dass es im 3. und 2. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr. bereits buddhistische Statuen gegeben 
habe. Trifft diese Voraussetzung nun wirklich in vollem 
Uinfang zu! Zur Klarung dieser Frage werden wir uns im 
folgenden mit der Geschichte der buddhistischen Kunst, 
sowie sie die Herstellung von Buddha- und anderen bud¬ 
dhistischen Statuen betrifft, naher beschaftigen miissen. 

C. Ursprung der buddhistischen Statuen. 
a. Die Vor-ASoka-Zeit. 

Im allgemeinen ist man der Ansicht, dass die indische 

0 Pelliot (a.a.O.) weist in dicsem Zusammenhang darauf hin, dass 
die Angabe, wonach die Chin-jfin-Statuen eine Lange von melir al6 
einem Chang *( = 10 Fuss) hatten, fur buddhistische Statuen gut 
passe, da die rituelle L&nge von Buddhas KSrper ein Chang und 6 
Fuss ( = 10 Fuss) betrage. 
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Plastik aufs starkste durch griechische Yorbilder beeinflusst 
wurde, wofiir der Feldzug Alexanders des Grossen naeh 
Indien die Moglichkeit gesehaffen hat. Auch die indisehen 
Buddha-Statuen zeigen fast samtlich griediisehen Einflussj 
doeh gelit diese sogenannte “Gandhara-Kunst” nicht liber 
Christi Geburt hinauf. Es unterliegt keinera Zweifel, dass 
die erhaltenen Buddha-Statuen mit der Entwicklung des 
Mahayana-Buddhisraus eng verbunden sind. 

Aus buddhistiscken Texten erfahren wir nun, dass es 
Buddha-Statuen sehon zur Buddha-Zeit gegeben liabe. Im 
Anguttara-nikaya(f&—jSnf^-) 1 findet sicli eine Uberlieferung. 
wonach Konig Udayana zllr Zeit (les Buddha eine 

fiinf Fuss grosse Buddha-Statue aus Sandel-Holz sclinitzen 
liess, und ferner, dass zur gleichen Zeit der Konig Prasenajit 
(i&J&fR) eine *unf Fuss grosse Buddha-Statue aus Gold 
hejstellen liess. Edkins gibt diese Tradition in folgender 
Weise wieder : 2 

“In the year 947 B.C., according to the chronology 
of the Northern school, Buddha went to the Tau-li 
heaven, 3 and remained three months. He sent Manjusiri 4 
to his mother to ask her for a time to bend before the 
Three Precious Things. She came. Immediately milk 
flowed from her and reached Buddha’s mouth. She came 
with Manjusiri to the place where Buddha was, who in¬ 
structed her. She attained the Su-da-wan fruit. 0 In the 
third month, when Buddha was about to enter Nirvana, 
Indra G made three flights of steps. By these Buddha, 
after saying farewell to his mother, descended to the 
world, led by a multitude of disciples, and went to Jeta- 

1 Taiahd-Trip. II, Nr. 125. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 543. 

s J. Edkins, "Chinese Buddhism", London 1880, p. 48 f. 

* WO*. VgL Kioto-Trip. XXVII, 4, S. 178 ff. 

4 (Mafijuirl). Dieser Bodhisattva ist nur das Symbol 

der Weisheit im Buddhismus. Vgl. E.W.B.P. S. 1803. 

* (Srotapanna-phala). Das ist cine Stufe der Heiligen 
im Hlnay&na-Buddhismus. Edkins's tlbersetzung ist nicht richtig. 

* Vgl. E.W.B.P. S. 1496, 1693, etc. Indra war eigentlich der 
Kriegsgott, desesn Symbol der Bonner ist; die Buddhisten betrachten 
ihn aber als Beschutzer ihrer Lchre. 
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vana garden in the city of Shravasti. The King Udayana, 
of Kaushambi, felt for Buddha a loving admiration, and 
made a golden image. Hearing that Buddha was about 
to descend by the steps Indra had made, lie came with the 
image and bowed before Buddha. The image was of 
sandal-wood” (chan-tan), 8 and five feet high. When 
the King Prasenajit heard of it, he also caused an image 
to be made of purple gold. It was five feet high. These 
were the first two images of Buddha known to have been 
made in the world of Jambudvipa.® These images radiated 
light while the sky rained flowers. 

“Buddha joined his hand, and said to the image: 
After my entrance into the state of extinction and salva¬ 
tion, I give into your charge my disciples.” 

Es ist sehr bemerkenswert, dass Hsiian-tsang diese Bud- 
dha-Statuen entweder im Original oder in alten Nachbild- 
ungen gesehen hat. Er fiilirt dariiber in dem Abschnitt 
seiner Reisebeschreibung, der von Kausambi han- 

delt, folgendes aus: 10 

ttA+ffcR, ftMMMl, ±m 

Emm mpms. nx&m, asw 

mm, fipjfcjML' urn#, 

w m®, Tbm&Kmmm*, 
mmtj, iiA, ±n'8, mm&fa mmmt, 

mmzi&mmm, -mt&a, rntmt, 

12 “In the city, within an old place, there is a large 
vihara about 60 feet high; in it is a figure of Buddha 
carved out of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy: 
It is the work of the King U-to-yen-na (Udayana). By its 
spiritual qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it 

T Vgl. Oshio's Indien-Landkarte, N. 9. 

* mm 

• Richtig ist Jambudvipa, d. h. unsere Welt. Vgl. Kioto-Trip. 
XXVII, 4, S. 150 cf. 

“ Vgl. TaishO-Trip. LI, S. 898. 

“ Beal, a.a.O. Bd. I, p. 235 t. 
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produces a divine light, which from time to time shines 
forth The princes of various countries have used their 
power to carry off this statue, but although many men 
have tried not all the number could move it. They there¬ 
fore worship copies of it, and they pretend the likeness 
is a true one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

“When Tath&gata first arrived at a complete en¬ 
lightenment, he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for 
the benefit of his mother, and for three months remained 
absent. This king (i.e., Udayana), thinking of him with 
affection, desired to have an image of his person; therefore 
asked Mudgalyayanaputra, by his spiritual power, to 
transport an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe 
the excellent marks of Buddha’s body, and carve a sandal¬ 
wood statue. When Tathagata returned from the heavenly 
place, the carved figure of sandal-wood rose and saluted 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously 
addressed it and said: ‘The work expected from you is 
to toil in the conversion of heretics, and to lead in the 
way of religion future ages.’ ” 

Im gleichem Werke sagt Hsiian-tsang in dem Abschnitt, 
der von 6ravasti(^H#-;Sf&) handelt: 13 

mm %, shimmmme. * 

WM, M3F.M2. 

14 “To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is Jetavana. This 
is where Anathapindaka (Ki-ku-to) (otherwise called) 
Sudatta, the chief minister of Prasenajita-raja, built for 
Buddha a vihara. There was a sangharama here formerly, 
but now all is in ruins (desert). 

“On the left and right of the eastern gate has been 
built a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left hand pillar 
is engraved on the vase a wheel; on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 

** Vgl. TaishS-Trip. LI, 8. S99. 

“ Beal, a.a.0. Bd. II, p. 4. 
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. erected by ASokaraja. The residence (of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image of 
Buddha. 

“Formerly, when Tathagata ascended into Trayas- 
trimsas heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
Prasenajita-raja, having heared that the King Udayana 
had caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, 
alstf caused this image to be made. ’ ’ 

Ferner heisst es dort im Abschnitt fiber das Land 
Khotan : 1S 

x*nm, isrofew, jLKmmm&ffi&r, m 

ms, 

10 “ After going east 30 li or so from the field of battle 
we come to the town of Pima (Pi-mo). Here there is a 
figure of Buddha in a standing position made of sandal¬ 
wood. The figure is about twenty feet high. It works 
many miracles and reflects constantly a bright light. 
Those who have any disease, according to the part affected, 
cover the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, 
and forthwith they are healed. People who address 
prayers to it with a sincere heart mostly obtain their 
wishes. This is what the natives say: This image in old 
days when Buddha was alive was made by Udayana (U-to- 
yen-na), king of Kausambi (Kiao-shang-mi).” 

Diese sogenannten Statuen des Udayana haben nieht 
bloss in Indien sondern auch in China und Japan eine grosse 
religiose Rolle gespielt, wie wir bis auf den lieutigen Tag 
sehen. 

Wir mfissen an dieser Stelle noch auf die obige Angabe 
des Anguttara-nikaya, wonach die Klnige Ud&yana und 
Prasenajit bereits zu Lebzeiten des Buddha Statuen von ihm 

u Vgl. TaishC-Trip. LI, S. 945. 

“ Beal, a.a.0. Bd. II, p. 322. 
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hatten herstellen lassen, kurz eingehen. Hayasliiya hat 
namlich die Behauptung aufgestellt, diese Stelle aus dem 
Ahguttra-nikaya miisse spatestens 2—300 Jahre nach Bud¬ 
dha’s Tod entstanden sein und somit miissen auch die 
altesten Buddha-Statuen jener Zeit angehoren. 

Diese Annahme steht aber schon deshalb auf schwachen 
Fiissen, weil der Pali-Text, der bei Altersfragen immer der 
raassgebende sein muss, die auf die Errichtung von Buddha- 
Statuen bezugliche Stelle des Anguttara-nik&ya nicht ent- 
halt. Die chinesische Ubersetzung 18 ist bekanntilch erst in 
relativ spater Zeit auf Grund des Sanskrit-Kanons erfolgt 
und ist fur solche Frage nicht entscheidend. Damit 
verlieren auch die Nachrichten fiber Buddha-Statuen in der 
Zeit vor Asoka ihre Glaubwtirdigkeit. 

&. A$oka-Zeit. 

Auch fiir die Asoka-Zeit bringen die Reisebeschreibun- 
gen des Hsiian-tsang und Fa-hsien gewisse Angaben iiber 
Buddha-Statuen. So berichtet Hsiian-tsang in dem von 
Udyana (&&$$) handelnden Abschnitt: 10 

mmu* mmm*, « 3 iea , 

20 “This country produces much gold and scanted 
turmeric. By the side of a great sangharama in this 
valley of Ta-li-lo is a great figure of Maitreya B6dhisattva, 
carved out of wood. It is golden colour, and very dazzling 
in appearance, and possesses a secret spiritual power (of 
miracle). It is about 100 feet highland is the work of 
the Arhat Madhy&ntika. This saint by his spiritual power 
caused a sculptor to ascend into the Tushita (Tu-si-to) 
heaven, that he might see for himself the marks and signs 

” Vgl. Zeitschrift, "GendaiBukkyd’' Bd. LVII, S. CO. 

" VgL TaishO-Trip. LI, S. 884. 

* Beal, a.a.0. Bd. I, p. 184. 
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(on the person of Maitreya); this he did three times, till 
his task was finished.” 

Wir erinneren uns, dass der Arhat “Madhyantika” 
einer von ASoka’s Missionaren war. Pa-hsien berichtet auch 
dieselbe Uberlieferung, nur hat er diesem Arhat keinen 
bestimmten Namen gegeben. Pa-hsien sagt ferner : 21 

22<< The king (Asoka), deriving from this an increase 
of faith and reverence, forthwith built over the ladders 
a vih&ra, and facing the middle flight he placed a standing 
figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high.” 

Auf solche von A6oka errichteten Buddha-Statuen spielt 
auch der buddhistisclie Pilger Wu-k'ung (751-790) in seiner 
Reisebeschreibung nach Indien (f5-3£A^U2) an. In dem 
Abschnitt fiber KasmTr (&9&3RJjl) lesen wir dort: 23 

“In diesem Lande gibt es mehr als 300 Tempel. Die 
Zahl der heiligen Stupas und wundertatigen Statuen ist 
ziemlich gross. Manche davon sind von dem Konig Asoka 
Oder den 500 Arhats errichtet worden.” 24 

Wir fin den ausserdem in buddkistischen Werken noch 
zahlreiche Uberlieferungen, nach denen Asoka und andere 
Anhanger des Buddhismus damals verschiedene Statuen 
hergestellt batten. Da konnte nun jemand die Frage auf- 
werfen: Warum sind uns keine Uberreste solcher Buddha- 
Statuen aus der Asoka-Zeit erhalten? Diese Tatsache ist 
meiner Ansicht nach dadurch begrfindet, dass in Zeiten, wo 
eine Reaktion gegen den Buddhismus einsetzte, wiederholt 
Versuche gemacht wurden, alles was mit jener Religion 

" Vgl. Tai*h0-Trip. LI, 8. 858. 

** Beal, a.a.O. Bd. I, p. XL. 

" Vgl. TaiahG-Trip. LI, 8. 900. 

** Vgl. S. L6vi trnd Chavannea, L'itin£raire d'Oa-k'ong im Journ. 
Asiat. Sep.-Oct. 1895, p. 355. 
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zusammenhing zu vernichten. So gab z. B. der Konig 
Pusyamitra, der urspriinglich einem Urenkcl des Asoka als 
General gedient hatte, den Befehl zur Zerstorung aller bud- 
dhistisclien Gegenstande. Das 6ariputra-pariprccka-sutra 
() erziiklt hieriiber .•» 

iNtttAra*, 3 ejrkk 

Mxam, 3£w*a£smui»ft- 

“Es gab einen Konig namens A£oka aus der Maurya- 
Dynastie. Er hatte Sutra und Vinaya verbreitert. Sein 

Enkel hiess Pusyamitra und bestieg auck den Thron. 

Er zerstorte mehr als achthundert Tempel und Stupas. 
Die Ankanger schrieen laut und bracken in bittere Tranen 
aus. Der Konig warf sie gefesselt ins Gefangnis und 
bestrafte sie mit der Peitsche. Fiinfhundert Arkats 
stiegen auf einen Berg im Suden, um den Pesseln zu 
entrinnen." 

Ein zweites Beispiel einer solcken zerstorenden Tatig- 
keit bringt Hsiian-tsang in seiner Besclireibung des Landes 
Magadha (MR) 

SHE«m 

27 “In late times 6asanka-raja (She-shang-kia), being 
a believer in heresy, slandered the religion of Buddha, and 
through envy destroyed the vonvents and cut down the 
Bodhi tree, digging it up to the very springs of the earth ; 
but yet he did not get to the bottom of the roots. Then 
he burnt it with fire and sprinkled it with the juice of the 
sugar-cane, desiring to destroy it entirely, and not leave 
a trace of it behind. 

“Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, 
called Purnavarma (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), that last of the race 

* Vgl. Tokio-Trip. * Serie, S. 18 b. 

* VgL T&iahO-Trip. LI, S. 915. iJ 

n Beal, a.a.0. Bd. II, p. 118. 
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of ASoka-raja, hearing of it, sighed and said, ‘The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Buddha, 
and this they now have destroyed, what source of spiritual 
life is there now?* ** 

c. Zusammenfassung und Kritik. 

Was den Ursprung der Buddha-Statuen sowie bud- 
dhistischen Statuen betrifft, so soil es solche nach den an- 
gefiihrten Zeugnissen schon zu Lebzeiten Buddha’s gegeben 
haben. Neuerdings hat Matsumoto den Ursprung der in- 
dischen Bildhauerkunst im allgemeinen sehr friih angesetzt, 
und zwar stiitzt er sich dabei auf eine Stelle des spatestens 
um 500 v. Chr. entstandenen Brhad-oeranyaltopanisad, die 
seiner Meinung nach folgendermassen zu interpretieren ist : x 
“Metallarbeiter verstelien es, neue und schone Statuen aus 
alten Materialien zu giessen.” Dazu bemerkte er: 

“Trotzdem man den kiinstlerischen Wert dieser 
Arbeiten der damaligen Zeit heute nicht mehr beurteilen 
kann, so weiss man doch, dass die Metallplastik damals 
sehr entwickelt war und dass verschiedene Statuen gegos- 
sen wurden. Wenn es gcgossene Statuen gab, so miissen 
auch Statuen aus Holz etc. hergestellt worden sein.” 

Matsumoto gibt bier das Wort “pesas-kari” mit 
“Metallarbeiter” wieder. Es ist aber fraglich, ob diese 
Interpretation richtig ist; die europaischen Sanskritisten 
iibersetzen das Wort in ganz verschiedener Weise: Bohtlingk 
mit “Stickerin”, Deussen mit “Goldschmied”, Hertel mit 
“Erzbildner”. Diese Angabe ist also viel zu unbestimmt als 
dass wir daraus irgendwelche sicheren Schliisse iiber das 
Alter der indisclien Bildhauerkunst, geschweige denn fiber 
das friihe Vorhandensein von Buddha-Statuen ziehen 
konnten. Tatsachlich geht auch Matsumoto’s Meinung 

1 B. Matsumoto (Indo no Bukky6-Bijutsu 
od. BuddhistiBche Kunst in Indien, Tokio 1919, S. 194) gibt nicht 
genau an, welche Stelle des Brhad llranyakfipanisad er im Sinne hat; 
offenbar handelt es sich aber um folgende (IV, 4, 5): tad yathft pefcas- 
kArl pe^aso matrfim apfiday&n navataram kalyanataram rQpam 
tanute,. 
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dahin, dass Statuen von Buddhas und Bodliisattvas erst um 
Christi Geburt in grosser Zalil hergestellt warden und zwar 
unter dera Einfluss der griechisch-roinischen Kunst. 2 
Dieselbe Ansicht vertritt auch G. Ono, der die Schaffung 
von Buddlia-Statucn mit der Entwicklung des Mahayana- 
Buddhismus unter Kaniska (1 Jalirhundert n. Chr.) in ur- 
sachliehen Zusaramenhang bringt. 3 

Miissen wir also annehmen, dass man Buddha-Statuen 
Oder buddhistische Statuen vor und unter Aioka iiberhaupt 
nicht gekannt hat? Wie ich glaube, hat es wenigstens bud¬ 
dhistische Statuen, wenn auch keine von Buddha selbst, zur 
Aioka-Zeit gegeben. Poucher, der beste Kenner der bud- 
dhistischen Kunstgeschichte, steht gleichfalls auf dem Stand- 
punkt, dass die Buddha-Statue selbst erst eine Schopfung 
der Gandliara-Kunst gewesen sei; dagegen liabe bereits die 
alte Schule Darstellungen von Gottern und Damonen 
gekannt 

“En face de l’ancienne ecole, caract£ris4e par 
l’absence de la figure du MaStre, l’&ole du Gandhara a 
comme parque essentielle de fabrique, son image indo- 
grecque du Buddha. 

“D’autre part, en dehors du type du Buddha et sub- 
sidiairement, du moins Part indo-grec du Nord-Quest n’ a 
presque rien akouti au personnel de l’iconographie boud- 
dhique: car les gSnies, les f6es, les dieux figuraient d6j& 
dans l’ancienne ecole et 1' on pourrait k la rigueur dire 
qu’il en §tait de meme du Bodhisattva,. 

Was diese alteren Darstellungen von Gottern betrifft, 
so sagt liieriiber Matsuraoto folgendes: 3 

“Es gibt drei oder vier menschliche Figuren, die von 
Gelehrten als Uberreste der Aioka-Zeit anerkannt werden. 
Die grosste von diesen Statuen, die wohl den Kubera 
darstellen soli, wurde im Mathura-Distrikt ausgegraben. 

1 Mataumoto, a.a.O. S. 199. 

1 G. Ono, a.a.0. (Daa Stud. d. Kunatgea. d. Maha.-Bud.), S. 2 f. 

* Foucher, ‘TArt Bouddhique de l’lnde”, Tokio 1928, p. 48 f. 

8 Mataumoto, a.a.O. S. 204. 
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Diese grosse Statue ist in it dem Socket zusammen aclit 
Puss und acht Zoll gross. Die Steinart ist dieselbe, wie 

wir sie bei den Pfeilern des Konige Asoka finden. 

Auch die Inschrift soil aus der Zeit Asoka’s stammen.” 

Unter diesem “Kubera” ist der Gott Vaisravana zu 
verstelien. Es scheint mir, dass dieser Gott zur Asoka-Zeit 
als Verwalter des Reichtums und Beschiitzer des Bud- 
dkismus verehrt wurde und die Nanaen: Kubera und Vaisra¬ 
vana bei den damaligen Buddhisten gleich gebraucht 
wurden; die beiden Namen finden sich namlich sowohl in 
relativ fruhen als auch in spateren buddhistischen Texten 
haufig unterschiedlos gebraucht. 8 

Es ist nun sehr merkwurdig, dass eigentliche Buddha- 
Statuen in der Vor-Gandhara-Kunst noch nicht hergestellt 
wurden, wahrend die Darstellungen von Bodhisattvas und 
anderen Gottem bereits unter Asoka bekannt waren. Matsu- 
raoto fiihrt zur Erklarung dieser Tatsache zwei Griinde an. 7 
1) Buddha war ein fibermenschliches Wesen, das als Men- 
sclienfigur nicht nachgebildet werden durfte, da dies gegen 
die Heiligkeit Buddha’s verstossen hatte. Dieser Grund 
wird auch von anderen Forschern angenommen. 2) Die 
A6oka-Zeit stand der Lebenszeit Buddha’s noch relativ nahe; 
die Erzahlungen und Traditionen liber den Buddha-Korper 
waren also noch ziemlicli jung, daher war das Verlangen 
der Anhanger noch nicht auf die lcorperlich Nachbildung 
von Buddha gerichtet. Sie begniigten sich vielmehr mit 
solchen Symbolen, wie der Asche, oder der Fusspur des 
Buddha (auf Stein) oder Rad, Bodhi-Baum, Schirm. 

Was die Berichte des Hsiian-tsang und Fa-hsien iiber 
angebliche Buddha-Statuen aus der Aioka-Zeit betrifft, so 
sind diese Zeugnisse nicht beweiskraftig, denn sie beruhen 
offensichtlich auf der Tendenz, alles Bedeutende dem Asoka 
oder seinen Zeitgenossen zuzuschreiben. 

• Fflr dea Gebrauch dea NamenB Kubora statt VaiAravana vgL 
z. B. Taiah6-Trip. L, S. 150 und die Dhfiranls iiber den Gott VaiAravana 
in TaishS-Trip. XXI. 

T Mataumoto, a.a.O. 8. 215 t. 
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Wenn also Hayashiya die der Ch‘in-Zeit angehorenden 
zwolf Chin-jen rait Buddha-Statuen identifizieren will, so 
fehlen hierfiir die geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen. Wenn 
andererseits Franke und Pelliot dazu neigen, den buddhisti- 
schen Charakter der von Ho Ch‘ii-ping erbeuteten Statue (n) 
anzuerkennen, so lasst sich nach dem Gesagten diese Behaup- 
tung nur dann aufrecht erhalten, wenn darunter Statuen 
buddhistischen Cliarakters, aber kerne von Buddha selbst 
verstanden werden. 

D. Wen stellen die Chin-jen-Statuen dart 
a. Chin-jen war die Statue des 
Fi-sha-men (Vaisravana). 

Nach dem voraufgegangenen konnen wir vielleicht die 
Art des Chin-jen naher bestimmen. Meines Erachtens nach 
sind die Chin-jen der Ch‘in-Zeit Statuen des P‘i-sha-m§n 
oder “Vaisravana” oder “Dhanada” gewesen. 
Fiir die Richtigkeit dieser Annahme glaube ich cine Reihe 
von Beweisgriinden beibringen zu konnen. 

Wir erinneren uns an die alte in Klhotan vorhandene 
Tradition, wonach der Gott Yaisravana den Sohn des Asoka 
zum Kaiser von China brachte. Der geschichtliche Kern, 
der in dieser Tradition stelit, ist etwa folgender: Asoka’s 
Sohn Kunala, ein Anhanger des Buddhismus und damaliger 
Beherrscher von Kliotan, hat die Statue des Vaisravana nach 
Lin-t'ao im Nordwesten von China geschickt. Nach indischer 
Vorstellung ist Vaisravana als Welthiiter (lokapala) 
zugleich der Schutzgott von Fiirsten und Landern. 

Es ist selbstverstandlich, dass sich ein Fiirst, besonders 
wenn er ein glaubiger Buddhist ist, gerade mit diesem Gott 
fest verbunden fiihlt. Seit jeher heisst es nun, dass der 
Gott Vaisravana iiber die nordliche Welt seine schiitzende 
Hand halt; zu dieser Sphare gehort der Himalaya und das 
von Konig Kunala beherrschte Gebiet nordlich davon. 
Hierin liegt wohl auch der Grund fiir die Tradition, wonach 
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Kunala mit Vaisravana sein Reich in Kliotan begriindete. 
Vaisravana als Beschiitzer des Buddhismus und Wachter des 
Nord-Landes muss von Kunala zur Verbreitung des Bud- 
dliismus und zum Schutz des lleiches nach Kliotan mit- 
gefiihrt worden sein. Welche Eigenschaften hat nun der 
Gott Vaisravana? 

Es gibt in Indien eine Anschaung, nach der die grossen 
vier Himmelsherren (®^C^c3E) °^ er “catur-maharfija- 
kayika-devah” die ganze Welt behiiten. 1 Ihre Namen haben 
in alterer Zeit ofters gewechselt, wahrend sie im Buddhismus 
von Anfang an dieselben blieben und hier folgende Namen 
tragen: 

1. Dhrtara$tra (t£SR)> Beherrscher der ostliclien 

Welt. 

2. Virupak$a (^0^), Beherrscher der westliclien 

Welt. 

3. VirQdhaka Beherrscher der siidlichen 

Welt. 

4. Vaisravana (;£), Beherrscher der nordlichen 

Welt. 

Unter ihnen war der letzte Gott urspriinglicli, d. h. in 
der Veda-Zeit, ein Damon, der iiber die Unter-Welt gebot. 
Spater wurde er durch seine Kasteiungen (tapas) zu einem 
Gliicksgott und erhielt den Namen “Kubera” (Gott des 
Reichtums). Die Bezeichnung Vaisravana ist ein Patromy- 
cum von seinem Vater “Visravana”; im chinesischem Bud¬ 
dhismus wird er “To-wen-t‘ien” genannt. Wir 

lesen in dem bekannten Gedicht * ‘ Megha-duta ’ ’ (Wolken- 
Bote) von Kalidasa, dass ein Yaksa aus seiner Verbannung 
wieder in seine Heimat Alak& 2 zuriickkehren wiinschte. 
Yaksas befinden sich im Gefolge des Vaisravana und Alaka 
ist im Gebiet des Nord-Hiraalaya gelegen. Diese Tradition 

1 Vgl. T. Kimura 'Indo-Tetsugaku-BukkyS-ShisO-ahi 

(Entwicklungsgeschichte der Philosophic und des 
Buddhismus in Indien), Tokio 1930, S. 80. 

* Vgl. Kftlid&sa, "Megha-dOta'', Vers 63 ft. 
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geht schon auf das Maha-bharata zuriick, spater tvurde 
Vaisravana in das buddhistische Pantheon aufgenommen. 
Ausdriicklich bezeichnet ihn aber erst das Suvarna-prabhu- 
sottama-rajendra-sutra ( a ls Schutzgott 
der Fiirsten und ihrer Reiche. Dieses Sutra bildet zusam- 
men mit dem Saddharma-pundarika-sutra und dem “Prajfia- 
pfiramita-sutra on a benevolent king protecting liis country” 

eine Reilie von heiligen Texten, 
die das “Reich beschiitzen” ( iftPSI#?.)* Zur Verlesung dieser 
Texte warden auf kaiserlichen Befehl in China und Japan 
besondere “Schutztempel des Reiches” 09ift) 

errichtet. Das Suvarna-prabhasottama-rajendra-sutra genoss 
bei alien buddhistischen Fiirsten und Herrschem in ganz 
Ostasien hohe Verelirung; die Lander dort gehoren ja zu 
der nordlichen Hemisphare und erfreuen sicli daher des 
besonderen Schutzes des Gottes Vaisravana. Es liegt nun 
durchaus nahe anzunehmen, dass Shi-huang-ti der Ch'in- 
Dynastie die in Lin-t'ao erschienenen Riesen als seine 
Sckutzgotter betrachtete und deshalb ilir Auftreten fiir ein 
gluckliches Omen hielt, zumal er gerade in jenem Jahre 
das ganze Reich unter seiner Herrschaft vereinigt hatte. 

Was sagt nun das Suvarna-prabhasottama-rajSndra- 
sutra liber die Beziehungen zwischen den Fiirsten und den 
vier Weltwachteru ? 

It#, MlUMlk 

xwkhm a 

s-i, *#, *ssA5K-isaw, 

* Kioto-Trip. IX, 1. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 17. 

4 Kioto-Trip. V, 6. Nanjio-Kat. Nr. 17. 

* Kioto-Trip. IX, 1, S. 20b f. 
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^C,4»aMHH3Eii, W, «*, 

&#J£> JB&Md, R*& 

Ut#, 

“0 Erhabener, wir vier Fiirsten zusammen mit 28 
Fiirsten, Generalen der Yaksas und unziLliligen Yaksas 
schiitzen mit reinen kimmlischen Augen, die die der Men- 
schen iibertreffen, dieses Jambudvipa. 0 Erhabener, aus 
diesem Grund werden wir Pursten Weltschiitzer genannt. 
Wenn es in dieser Welt Pursten gibt, deren Lander immer 
winder durcli feindliche Rebellen heimgesucht werden und 
iiber die sicli Ilungersnbte und Epidemien ergiessen, bei 
derartigen hunderttausendfaltigen Noten gehen wir vier 
Pursten, die dieses Suvarana-prabhasottama-rajendra- 
stitra erlirerbietig verehren, zu einera Priester, der es bei 
sich aufbewahrt und verliest, und erleuchten ihn. Wenn 
wir ihn ersuchen, geht er durch die Kraft unseres Geistes 
und unserer Erleuchtung in solche Reiche und verbreitet 
dort den heiligen Text des Suvarna-prabhasottama- 
rajendra-sutra; dann werden die hunderttausendfaltigen 
Triibsale und Note weichen. 0 Erhabener, wenn ein 
Priester, der dieses Sutra in sich aufbewahrt, in das Reich 
eines Fiirsten gelangt, dann gelangt auch das Sutra in 
dieses Reich. 0 Erhabener, wenn der Fiirst zum Priester 
geht, um seine Lehre zu horen, ihn mit Freuden verehrt, 
Almosen gibt und ihn aufrichtig in seinen Schutz nimmt, 
damit er sorgenfrei dieses Sutra verbreiten und alle Lebe- 
wesen bekehren kann, dann lassen wir vier Fiirsten 
insgesamt den Fiirsten und sein Reich frei von Sorge und 
Not sein und gewahren ihm Frieden. O Erhabener, wenn 
der Fiirst die Bediirfnisse der Priester, Nonnen, Upasakas 
und Upasikas, die dieses Sutra in sich bewahren, be- 
friedigt, ihnen spendet und sie keinen Mangel leiden liisst, 
dann gewahren wir vier Fiirsten ihm und seinem Volk 
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Frieden und befreien sie von Not und Kranklieit. 0 
Erhabener, den Fiirsten, der dieses Sutra bei sicli tragt 
und verliest, der es ekrerbietig verelirt, hochscliatzt und 
preist, ihn lassen wir unter den Fiirsten am hoclisten 
verehren und preisen, und die Herrscher aller Lander 
loben ihn.” 

Ferner heisst es in diesem Sfltra:® 

a#, info* 

iit*, 

ft, 

”0 Erhabner, wenn ein Fiirst mit Freuden dem 
Suvarna-prabhasottama-rajendra-sutra zuliort, um sich 
selbst, der Herrscherin, den Prinzen, Prinzessinen und 
Hofdamen, seinen Schlossem und Palasten Schutz zu 
verschaffen, dann erreicht er allerhochste, unsagbar reine 
Freude, Frieden und Gliickseligkeit und wahrend seines 
Lebens wird seine hocherhabene Stellung als Herrscher 
unbeschrankt, bliihend und gedeihend sein. Wenn ein 
Fiirst die unermessliche und grenzenlose Summe alles 
Gliicks zu erlangen wiinscht und feindliche Rebellen, 
Sorge und Not von seinem Reiche fernhalten will, dann 
muss er, o Erhabener, okne Laster und ohne sein Ilerz 
zu verwirren, an Innigkeit der Verelirung zunehmen und 
anfrichtig mit aller Hochachtung dieses Sutra anhoren.” 
Dieses Sutra erklart nicht nur die Beziehungen 
zwischcn dem Sutra selbst, den vier Welthiitern und 
Fiirsten, sondern enthalt auch eine Art Staatslelire fur die 
Herrscher; immer lesen wir von dem manigfachen Schutz, 
den diese vier Weltwachter den Fiirsten und Volkem 
gewahren. Ueberall ist aber Vaisravana die Hauptperson 
unter den vier Welthiitern. 

Nach der nepalischen Tradition entstand dieses Sutra 
im dritten Jahrhundert v. Chr., 7 es muss also schon zur 

* Vgl. a.a.0. S. 21b. 

* Vgl. E.W.B.P. S. 884. 
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Asoka-Zeit existiert haben. Fraglich bleibt allerdings, ob 
damals schon der dem jetzigen Sutra entsprechcnden Ori- 
ginaltext vorhanden war. Wir erfahren, dass der mit den 
Abgesandten des Kaisers Ming von Indien nacli China ge- 
kommene Priester Kasyapa-mataiiga in seiner Heimat bereits 
dieses Sutra gepredigt liabe. 8 So liegt die Anahme nahe, 
dass die Entstehung dieses SQtra in die vorchristliche Zeit 
fallt. Jedenfalls gekort die Verehrung des Vaisravana, der 
bereits in der Mahabharata-Zeit als Welthiiter und zwar der 
nordlichen Sphare eine Rolle spielte, einer friiheren Zeit an. 
Tatsache ist, dass Vaisravana in engeren Beziehungeii zu 
Fiirsten und Kriegern stand. Die Angabe des Wu-hsin-ckih 
und anderer Quellen, wonacli Ski-huang-ti das Erscheinen 
der Barbaren in Lin-t'ao fiir ein gutes Omen hielt, beruht 
meines Erachtens darauf, dass damals eine Statue des 
Vaisravana aus Zentralasien naeh China gebracht wurde 
und dann als Modell fiir die Darstellung der Chin-jen diente. 

Wie dackte man sick die aussere Ersckeinung des 
Vaisravana? Im “P‘i-ska-men-t'ien sui-chiin hu-fa chen- 
yen ) d. h. die Dkarani zum Vai¬ 

sravana im Norden, der mit seiner Armee den Dharma 
schutzt” wird seine Erscheinung folgendermassen geschil- 
dert :• 

mmrm 

mm, 

“Er hat einen Panzer an, der mit den sieben Kost- 
barkeiten verziert ist, in der linken Hand halt er eine 
Keule, wahrend er die rechte Hand in die Seite stemmt. 
Unter seinen Fiissen sind zwei Yak$a-Damonen in schwar- 
zer Farbe angebracht. Das Gesicht des Vaisravana ist 
schreckenerregend dargestellt. Mit seinen grimmigen 

• Vgl. Li-tai aan-pao-chi (Taishd-Trip. XLIX, S. 49c). 

• VgL Taishd-Trip. XXI, S. 884c. Fast die gleiche Schilderung 
fmdet man noch in verschiedenen Tczten, die wahrscheinlich alle ant 
das oben erwahnte Werk zuriickgehen, vgl. z. B. Taishd-Trip. XXI, 
S. 219b, 232b usw. 
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Augen fixiert er die Scharen der Damonen. In seiner 
Pagode wird der Sakya-Buddha verehrt.” 

Das Bukkyo-Daijiten besckreibt seine Erscheinung so : 10 

“Er bekleidet seinen Korper mit einem Panzer und 
tragt auf der Handflache der linken Hand eine Pagode, 
wahrend er in der rechten Hand eine Keule halt. Sein 
Korper ist goldfarbig.” 

In der hier beschriebenen Weise wurde Vaisravana erst 
spater dargestellt; ursprunglich haben wahrscheinlich die 
Pagode und die Yaksa-Damonen gefehlt, und es war 
lediglich eine gepanzerte Statue mit einer Keule in der 
Hand. Der Ausdruck ist offenbar eine Uebersetzung 
des Sanskritwortes * “vajra”, das nach dem “Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary” von M.M. William folgende Bedeutung 
hat: 11 


“Vajra: The hard or mighty one, a thunderbolt (esp. 
that of Indra, said to have been formed out of the bones 
of the Rishi Dhadlca or Dhadhlci [q. v.], and shaped like 
a circular discus, or in later times regarded as having the 
form two transvers bolts crossing each other thus X; some¬ 
times applied to similar weapons used by various gods or 
super-human beings, or to any mythical weapon destruc¬ 
tive of spells or charms, also to Manyu, “wrath”, RV., or 
with ( apatn ] to a jet or water, AV. &c. &c.; also applied 
to a thunderbolt in general or to the lightning evolved 
from the centrifugal energy of the circular thunderbolt of 
Indra when launched at a foe; in Northern Buddhist coun¬ 
tries is shaped like a dumb-bell and called Dorje. 

Im Chinesischen wird das Wort vajra gewbknlich 
oder 13 (Diamant-Keule) wiedergegeben. So 

werden ubermenschlicke starke Manner oder 

“ T. Oda (ttffl#!}!), "Bukky6-Daijiten ,, (Enzy- 

klopadisches Worterbuch des Buddhismus), Tokio 1914, 8. 935. 

u Sir Monier Monierm, "Sanskrit-Engliah Dictionary", Oxford 
1899, p. 913. 

u Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 485. 

* Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 490. 

14 Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. 8. 481. 
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Oder ^RiJ^J: 10 (starke Ringkampfer) oder^S 1 ! 
jf$ 17 (starke Gotter) etc. genannt. Auch Ausdriicke wie, 
r£h 18 &Hil J £$:> 20 ^W'J¥-, 10 $L&W'i 21 gelioren hierlier; damit 
werden iibermenschliche Personen bezeicknet, die Vajra- 
Waffen tragen. Besonders bemerkenswert ist nun, dass alle 
iibermenschlichen Personen oder Gotter, die in ihren Handen 
Vajra-Waffen halten, buddhistische Schutzgotter sind. 

In diesem Zusammenhang fallt nun vielleicht auf eine 
Stelle des Li-tai san-pao chi ein besonderes Licht. Es 
handelt sich dabei um die—weiter unten noch ausfiihrlicher 
erorterte—Ueberlieferung, der zufolge die ersten buddliisti- 
schen Sutras im 29. Jahre des Shi-huang-ti, also vier Jalire 
nach dem Guss der Chin-jgn, nacli China gelangten. Die 
Stelle lautet dort r 2 

“Zur Zcit des Shi-huang-ti kamen ferner der Sramana 
Shih-li Fang u. a., zusammen achtzehn Weise, und 
brachten Sutras zur Bekehrung rait. Shi-huang-ti 
schenkte ihnen aber kein gehor, sondern setzte Shih-li 
Fang und die anderen gefangen. Um Mittemacht kam 
ein starker Mann, 23 der sechszehn Fuss gross war, und 
rettete sie, indem er das Gefangnis zerstorte. Der Kaiser 
bat, indem er sich tief verneigte, um Entschuldigung.” 

Diese iiberlieferung, wonach eine Anzahl buddhistischer 
Monche, die aus den westlichen Landern nach China Sutras 
mitbrachten, von Shi-huang-ti ins Gefangnis geworfen und 

u Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. S. 484. 

*• Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 495. 

lT Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 485. 

“ Vgl. Oda, a.a.O. 8. 485. 

" Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 493. 

* Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. S. 484. 

“ Vgl. Oda, a.a.0. 8. 493. 

“ Taisho-Trip. LI, 8. 708a f. 

M Aus dem chinesischen Wortlaut geht nicht hervor, ob es sich 
um einen oder mchrere Manner gehandelt hat. Ich bin geneigt, an 
eine Mehrzahl zu denken. Vgl. unter dem Abschnitt “Das Bekanntwer- 
den der Sutras Shih-huang-ti." 
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schliesslich von “starken Mannern” (&WA) befreit war¬ 
den, ist natiirlich als ungeschichtlich abzulelinen. Gleich- 
wohl mochte ich annehmen, dass der Gebraucli des Aus- 
drucks in diesem Zusammenhang dadurch bedingt ist, 
dass Shi-huang-ti einige Jahre vorher jene Chin-jen-Statuen, 
also Darstelliingen des VaiSravana, liatte giessen lassen. Im 
Buddliismus wird namlich, wie wir bereits hervorliobcn, der 
Ausdruck gerade fiir solche Schutzgotter wie Vaisra- 
vana gebraucht. 

Auf die Frage, wen die Chin-jen-Statuen darstellen, 
scheint mir schliesslich noch eine—selir schwierig zu inter- 
pretierende—Stelle im Kan-ch‘iian-fu (‘H'&JK) des Yang 
Hsiung ($#£) ein gewisses Licht zu werfen. In dieser 13 v. 
Chr. verfassten poetischen Beschreibung des kaiserlichen 
Lustschlosses Kan-ch‘iian werden unter den Sehenswiirdig- 
keiten des Palastes auch Chin-jen erwahnt, und es ist klar. 
dass dieses Zeugnis gerade deshalb bedeutsam ist, weil der 
Dichter hier aus eigenem Augenschein zu sprechen scheint. 
Bei diesen Chin-jen im Kan-ch'iian-Palast handelt es sick 
offenbar um die von Ho Ch‘ii-ping erbeuteten Statuen; 2 * 
wenigstens horen wir aus der Zwischenzeit niclits von dem 
Guss eines neuen Chin-jen. Die von Shi-huang-ti gegossenen 
zwolf Statuen aber warcn bekanntlich in anderen Palasten 
aufgestellt (S. 55). Die Stelle dieses Fu lautet (Han-shu- 
pu-chu Kap. 87, S. 7b): 

In einer Ubersetzung des Kan-ch'iian-fu hat E. von 
Zach die Stelle so wiedergegeben : 20 

Gewaltig ragen die Menschenstatuen empor, die 

** Es sei nochmals betont, dass es ungewiss bleiben muss, ob Ho 
Ch'Q-ping eine oder mohrere Statuen erbeutet hat. 

21 E. von Zach, “Yang Hsiung’s poetische Beschreibung des 
Himmelsopfers im Lustschloss (Kan-chiian-fu). Sinica, Jahrg. 1927, 
S. 191. 
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Glockengestelle in die Hohe halten, und in deren Panzer- 
kleidung die Einschnitte wie Drachenschuppen klaffen 
Der Palast verbreitet helles Licht wie Packeln und glanzt 
wie hohe Flammen. Er passt in den Hsien-p‘u-Park des 
i lm ™ e l. s P alastes und verkorpert die wunderbare Macht 
des T ai-yih-Geistes (des Grossen Einen).” 

Zach erklart sich also die Sache so, dass die (zwolf) 
Chm-jen in Wirklichkeit Statuen von Menschen darstellten 
und Glockengestelle, auf denen wohl eine Glocke oder Trom¬ 
mel stand, in die Hohe hielten. Meiner Ansicht nach 
bedeutet hier der Ausdruck einfach “Sockel”. Ur- 
spriinglich scheinen solche Sockel als Gestelle fiir Glocken 
und andere Musikinstrumente gedient zu haben, wahrend 
hier auf dem Sockel eine Chin-jen-Statue stand. 

Im dritten Satzglied erganzt von Zach als Subjekt 
“Palast’', was im Chinesischen nicht ausgedriickt ist. Ich 
glaube dagegen, dass in diesem Satzglied wie bei alien 
anderen “Chin-jen” das logische Subjekt bildet. So mochte 
ich die ganze Stelle etwa wie folgt ubersetzen: 

“Ein tapfer aussehender Chin-jen steht auf einem 
Sockel, sein drachengeschuppter Panzer verbreitet strah- 
lendes Licht wie Fackeln und glanzt wie hohe Flammen. 
Er (Chin-jen) wurde im Hsien-p‘u-Park des Himmels- 
palastes aufgestellt und gleicht dem allmachtigen Gott 
der grossen Einheit.” 

Wir erinneren uns, dass der Kaiser Wu die von Ho 
Ch'ii-ping erbeutete Chin-jen-Statue im Palast Kan-ch'uan 
aufstellen liess, da er den Chin-jen fiir einen grossen Gott 
hielt (vgl. oben S. 72). Darnit hangt meiner Ansicht nach 
die Erwahnung des Gottes der “grossen Einheit” an unserer 
Stelle zusammen. 

Wenn Hayashiya u. a. die Chin-jen-Statue im Ran¬ 
ch 1 iian-Palaste fiir eine Buddha-Statne erklarte^ so ist diese 
Gleichsetzung schon deshalb abzulehnen, weil die Figur des 
Buddha nie mit einem Panzer dargestellt wird. Dagegen 
wiirde die ganze Beschreibung sehr gut auf Vaisravana 
passen, dessen schreckenerregende -Gestalt gleiehfalls mit 
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einem Panzer bekleidet war (vgl. oben S. 56). Dass die 
Chin-jen-Statue keine einheimische Figur verkorperte, 
vielmehr in ausliindischen Vorstellungen wnrzelte, geht 
meines Erachtens aus dem Ausdruck Chin-ti ‘ Goldbar- 
baren” hervor (vgl. oben S. 56 f.), der daneben zur Bezeicli- 
nung der Chin-jen in der Han-Zeit verwendet wurde. In 
diesem Zusammenhang sei noch einmal an die khotanesische 
Uberlieferung erinnert, wonach der Gott Vaisravana einen 
indischen Prinzen aus Khotan zum Solm des Herrschers von 
China gemacht haben soil. Wie wir sahen, geht diese legenden- 
hafte Uberlieferung vielleicht darauf zurriick, dass Kup&la, 
ein Sohn des Aioka, als Herrscher von Khotan eine oder 
mehrere Statuen des Vaisravana nach China geschickt liat. 
Damit mochte ich die in chinesischen Quellen berichtete Ge- 
schichte in Verbindung bringen, wonach im 26. Jahre des 
Shi-huang-ti zwolf Riesen in babarischer Kleidung in Lin- 
t‘ao erschienen und der Kaiser nach ilirem Vorbild zwolf 
Chin-jen-Statuen giessen liess. 

Fur die grosse Bedeutung, die der Gott Vaisravana in 
Khotan und in Zentralasien hatte, lassen sich noch einige 
Beispiele anfiihren. Als der Konig Vijaya-samgrama II. 
von Khotan im Jahre 674 n. Chr. nach China kam, um dem 
Kaiser Kao-tsung Tributgeschenke zu iiberreichen, wurde er 
zum Gouverneur von P'i-sha ernannt. Das Chiu-t‘ang-sliu 
(#JlfflF) berichtet dariiber (Kap. 221, S. 17b) : 

20<< Au dSbut de la p6riode chang-yuen (674-675), 
emmenant k sa suite ses fils, ses freres cadets et ses hauts 
dignitaires, au nombre de soixante-dix personnes, (le roi 
de Khotan Fou-tou Hiong) vint lui meme rendre hommage 
4 la cour. Comme il s’ 4tait aquis des mGrites en com* 
battant les Tou-po (TibStains), l’empereur fit de son 
territoire le- Gouvernement de P‘i-cha, le divisa en dix 

* Chavanncs, Documents sur les Tou*kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux, 
St.-Petersburgr, 1900, p. 127. 
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arrondissement et confSra a Fou-tou Hiong le titre de 
Governeur.” 

Wie bereits Chavannes bemerkte, ist P‘i-$ha eine ab- 
gekiirzte Transkription von Vaisravana . 27 Wenn also der 
Kaiser Kao-tsung den Konig von Khotan zum Gouverneur 
von P'i-sha ernannte, so musste damals noch die Tradition, 
wonach die Herrscher von Khotan von Vaisravana ab- 
stammten, lebendig sein. Ein weiters Beispiel fur die 
bedeutende Rolie, die dieser Gott in Zentralasien spielte, 
liefert die Biographie des Fu-k‘ung (Amogha-vajra) 
eines buddistischen Priesters, der zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Hsiian-tsnng (35; > 7 =) aus Nordindien zu Schiff nach China 
kam und hier fiir die Ausbreitung der Tantra-Schule 
wirkte r 28 

m> j&mBmmwmiam, sB2?x, wp 

SHHMtixmi--big, #JWMOT3GLffJI 

Ui«W»JI, IW, 

#***«*&£, wmb, mmmwtm c 

3E1RI8, *(»*$> 

<T In der Periode T‘ien-pao (742-750 n. Chr.) fiilirten 
die drei Lander Hsi-fan (Tibet), Ta-shih (Araber) und 

17 Wahrend Chavannes, Fujita (Untersuchung zur Geachichte 
Zentralasicna Teil III. Shigaku-Zasshi XXXIV, S. 36, Anm. 22) und 
Stein (a.a.0. p. 176) in P'i-sha cine Umschrcibung von Vaifiravana 
sehen, hielt es Teramoto (a.a.0. 8. 148 f.) fur eine Transkription von 
vijaya "UnuberwindJichkeit” und bcgriindet dies damit, dass sich die 
Fiirsten von Khotan fast alle Vijaya genannt haben, z. B. Vijaya- 
sambhava, Vijaya-jaya, Vijaya-aamgrttma, Vijaya-vikrama, etc. Dicse 
Erklarung iat meiner Ansicht nach unrichtig; denn das Wort vijaya 
wird in Chinesischen (£Rfl und transkripiert und mit MP iiber- 
setzt. Wenn P'i-sha und Vijaya identisch wiiren, braucht das Chiu- 
t'ang-ahu nicht doppelt durch und auszudrucken. Wie in 

Japan die mit "bi-sha’' gebildeten Namen von Strassen oder 

Hallen jedenfalls mit Vaifiravana Beziehungen haben, so muss der 
Ausdruck IF auch auf Vaifiravana zuriickgehen. 

- Sung-kao-sfing-chuan VgL Taish6-Trip. L, 8. 714. 
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K‘ang (Sogdiana) Truppen und u m zingelten Hsi-liang- 
fu. Man befahl dem Fu-k*ung (in den Palast) zu kom- 
men. Der Kaiser (Hsiian-tsung) ging zu einer Buddha- 
Halle. Als Fu-k‘ung sein Weihraucligefass nahm und die 
DMranI des “Sutra iiber einen giitigen Herrscher ,,2ft 
vierzehn Mai vorlas, sail der Kaiser in dem Palast-Garten 
ungefahr 500 gottliche Soldaten. Erstaunt befragte er 
dariiber den Fu-k‘ung. Dieser antwortete: “Der Prinz 80 
des Gottes VaiSravana sucht mit seiner Armee An-hsi zu 
retten. Ich bitte (Eure Majestat), rasch Lebensmittel zu 
beschaffen und sie liinzusenden. ’' Am 20. des vierten 
Monats wurde ein Thronbericht folgenden Inhalt ein- 
gereicht. “Am II. Tag des zweiten Monats habe man etwa 
30 Li nordostlich der Stadt in Wolken und Nebeln gottliche 
Soldaten von machtigen Wuchs gesehen. Ihr Trommeln 
und Horner ertonten, Berge und Erde wurden erschiit- 
tert, die Barbaren stiirzten erschreckt auseinander. In 
. den Lagerwallen gab es goldfarbige Ratten ; sie nagten die 
Bogen und Armbriiste an, sodass samtliche Sehnen zerris- 
sen. In dem Turmtor auf der Nordseite der Stadt stand 
ein von einem Heiligenschein umstrahlter Fiirst (d. h. 
Vaisravana), der zornig dreinblickte, worauf das Bar- 
barenheer rasch entfloh. Als der Kaiser diesen Bericht 
las, dankte er dem Fu-k‘ung und befahk infolgedessen, 
in den Stadttoren aller Provinzen Statuen des Vaisravaria 
zn errichten.” 

Dieselbe Erzahlung hat dann auch Eingang in das etwa 
im 14. Jahrhundert verfasste japanische Geschichtswerk 
Taihei-ki (^cd^Sd) gefunden, dessen 29. Kapitel verschie- 
dene Uberlieferungen entlialt, wie der Gott Vaisravana sich 
Fiirsten und Kriegern gegeniiber huldvoll erwies. Wenn 
diese Traditionen auch erst aus spaterer Zeit Stammen, so 
scheinen sie doch zu beweisen, dass Vaisravana schon seit 
der Begriindung des Konigreiches Khotan in Zentralasien 
Verehrung genoss. 

10 VgL 8. 86, Anna. 4. 

93 Es gibt fiinf Knaben, die dem 6ott Vaidrnvana dienen. Wahr- 
Mheinlich meint man hier den einen von den fiinf gottlichen Knaben. 

In Japan war es allgemein ublicb, dass Krieger nnd Fiirsten 
VaiSravana um Sieg bateu. Ihre Sehnen warden auch “Tamon-maru'* 
oder “Sohn dee Gottes Yaidravana 1 ' genannt. 
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Auf Grund der vorgelegten Materialien glaube ich also 
behaupten zu diirfen dass die Chin-jen-Statuen sowohl der 
Ch'in- wie der Han-Zeit Darstellungen des Vaisravapa 
waren. Aber selbst wer diese Hypothese ablehnt, wird zu- 
geben miissen, dass es sicli bei diesen Chin-jen jedenfalls 
nicht um Buddha-Statuen handeln konnte. 

b. Einige Erganzungen zum Chin-jen-Problem. 

1. Chin-jen des Kaisers Ming 

Hat die Uberlieferung des Hou-han-shu und der ubrigen 
Werke, wonach dem Kaiser Ming der spateren Han-Dynastie 
ein Chin-j&n im Tranm erschienen sei, nun irgendwelche 
Beziehungen zu den bislier erorterten Chin-jen ? Wir miissen 
hier die betreffende Stelle des Hou-han-shu noch einmal 
ausschreiben (Kap. 118, Nr. 78) : 

“Der Kaiser Ming sail einen Chin-jen im Traum. 
Dieser war sehr gross und sein Haupt Ton Licht um- 
strahlt. Er befragte seine Beamten (dariiber). Einer 
sangte: Es gibt im Westen einen Gott, Buddha genannt, 
dessen Gestalt ist sechszehn Fuss gross und goldfarbig. 
Darauf schickte der Kaiser Boten nach Indien, um von 
der Lehre Buddha’s Kenntnis zu erhalten.” 

Wenn man diese Erzahlung unbefangen liest, ist man 
vielleicht versucht zu glauben, mit diesem Chin-jen nur 
&&kya-Buddha geraeint sein konnte. Denken wir aber an 
die oben erwahnten Chin-jen, so erscheint ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen ihnen und der Traumerscheinung nicht unmoglich. 
Die Chin-jen des Shih-huang-ti standen zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Ming in der Halle Ch‘ang-lo. Als Kaiser Ming die alte 
Hauptstadt Ch‘ang-an besuchte, musste er jedenfalls auch 
von den Chin-jen dort Notiz nehmen und so konnte die 
Traumerscheinung wohl eine Erinnerung an sie sein. 

Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass die Priester KaSvapa- 
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m&tanga mid Dharma-raksa den Buddhismus und damit 
auch Buddha-Bilder in China eingefiihrt haben; in Indien 
erlebte gerade zu dieser Zeit der Buddhismus eine neue 
Blutezeit durch den Konig Kani?ka. Buddha-Statuen aus 
Bronze wurden, wie wir wissen, in China erst viel spater 
gegossen. Die Traumerscheinung des Kaisers Ming kann also 
nur an die Chin-jen der Ch‘in- oder Han-Zeit angeknupft 
haben. 

2. Gehort die Chin-jen-Statue einer nichtbuddhistischen 
Religion an? 

Es bleibt noch die Frage zu erortern, ob der Chin-jen 
vielleicht Gegenstand der Verehrung einer anderen Religion 
war. Man konnte sich den Chin-jen als hinduistische 
Gottheit, z.B. Siva, Vi$uu, Mahesvara etc. denken. Aber 
der Hinduismus hat niemals religiose Propagierung im 
Ausland getrieben, sondern sich immer auf Indien be- 
schrankt. Hatten die Chin-jen einer nichtbuddhistischen Re¬ 
ligion angehort, so miissten sich auch irgendwelche Anzei- 
chen fur die Ausbreitung ihrer Lehre in Zentralasien und 
China finden. Aber wir horen nichts dergleichen. Die 
Religionen, die iiber Zentralasien nach China kamen, waren 
nicht nur indischen Ursprungs, sondern auch andere Re* 
ligionen, wie der Nestorianismus und Manichaismus 

(mm c), oder die Lehren Mohammeds und Zoroasters 
finden dort Eingang. Nestorianismus und Mahommedanis- 
mus nun kommen hier nicht in Frage, weil sie erst spater 
entstanden sind. Dasselbe gilt vom Manichaismus j sein 
Begriinder Mani ist erst um 215 n. Chr. geboren, so dass 
auch die Ausbreitung dieser Lehre erst in eine spatere Zeit 
fallt. Nur die Lehre Zoroasters sieht auf ein hoheres Alter 
zuriick, aber sie hatte dem Untergang der Achameniden- 
Dynastie (331 v. Chr.) bereits ihre Bedeutimg verloren. 

Daher lasst sich mit Sicherheit annehmen, dass der 
Chin-jen nicht das Symbol einer anderen Religion darstellte. 
Konnen wir ferner nachweisen, dass der Buddhismus damals 
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in Zentralasien verbreitet war, so bildet das einen weiteren 
Beweis fur unsere Behauptung. Unter diesem Gesichts- 
punkt mochte ich im nachsten Abschnitt die Einfiihrung 
der Sutras in China zur Ch'in-zeit behandeln. 

{To be concluded) 


Kaishun Ohashi 



IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES: 

X. Honkokuji 

Honkokuji is one of the four main temples of the 
Nichiren sect having been founded by Nichiren himself. 
Originally it was in Kamakura. In 1253 Nichiren built a 
small hut there and called it Honkokuji. In 1398 it became 
a temple and twenty-eight years later, Nichijo, a disciple of 
Nichiren, brought the edifice to Kyoto where it received the 
patronage of the Emperor. The temple met with some 
vicissitudes for it was burned down by the priests of Hieizan 
of the Tendai sect. This was due to chagrin over the popu¬ 
larity and power of Nichiren. The once one hundred sub¬ 
temples on the temple ground have now become twenty-six, 
but it still is a flourishing centre of the vigorous Nichiren 
sect. 

Honkokuji is entered by a great gate containing large 
carved statues of the Deva kings. There are many temple 
buildings in the wide yard where children play and doves 
flock. In the Hall of Skkyamuni is the standing statue of 
the Buddha which Nichiren dearly loved. It was given to 
him by the governor of Ito while Nichiren was exiled there. 
When the governor was seriously ill he was healed of his 
disease through the prayers of Nichiren and in gratitude he 
gave the statue to Nichiren who loved it so much, he carried 
it with him wherever he went. The statue is now enshrined 
in this special hall guarded by two ancient Korean dogs 
carved in wood brought from Korea by Kato Kiyomasa. 
The hall is richly decorated with the ornaments generally 
found in Nichiren temples. 

In the Ikimiedo is the statue of Nichiren carved by 
NichirC and which Nichiren himself saw before he died and 
on which he wrote the sacred phrase: “Namu-MySho-Renge- 
Kyo” (Hail to the Wonderful Lotus Sutra). 1 

* The EolclieTcyo (Saddharma Puhdarika) 
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In the building called the Soshido are statues of Nichiren 
the founder of the sect, Nichiro the celebrated second head 
and also those of the third, fourth and fifth Patriarchs. 
They all wear peculiar red and white strips of cotton-wad¬ 
ding on their heads. 

The origin of this is of interest. It is said that in 1264 
Nichiren restored his mother from a serious illness, and that 
after doing so he was proceeding with his disciples through 
the pine forest at Toji. The governor of the province, Tojo 
Kagenobu, with many soldiers attacked Nichiren and his 
friends, and two of the party were killed as well as the 
feudal lord of Amatsu who -was coming to great Nichiren. 

When Tdjd Kagenobu came upon Nichiren with the 
intent to kill him by the sword, Nichiren raised his rosary 
and cried out, Namu-Myoho-Renge-Kyo. The jewel in the 
rosary was broken into two parts and Nichiren’s forehead 
was injured. The cotton-wadded hoods revive the memory 
of this incident and the statues wear them from October 12 
(the anniversary of Nichiren’s death) to April 8 (Buddha’s 
birthday). 

In the temple compound is a shrine sacred to the memory 
of Kato Kiyomasa. It is called Kwanji In and is supposed 
to be built on the site of the house where Kiyomasa lived. 

Kato Kiyomasa was a devoted retainer of Hidevoshi and 
a fervent follower of the Nichiren sect, and in Osaka he 
founded a temple Hommydji where he installed the memorial 
tablets of his ancestors and which he visited once a year at 
New Year’s time. Kiyomasa was devoted to the abbot of 
Hommydji, and later when he became Lord of Kumamoto 
he removed the temple there from Osaka, and Nisshin fol¬ 
lowed him also and became the abbot. From the red gate 
of Honkokuji Kiyomasa’s army marched out for the cam¬ 
paign in Korea. On Kiyomasa’s army flag were the seven 
characters representing the sacred phrase, “Namu-Mydho- 
Renge-Kyo.” At his shrine here at Honkokuji is his memorial 
tombstone. His posthumous religious name is Seisho Ko. 
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The remains of his wife and daughter are buried here. 

Besides the shrine for Kiyomasa there are several others, 
one to Myoken, the Bodhisattva of the Pole Star, popular in 
the Nichiren sect. Before it stands the image of a bronze 
horse, for the horse is the messenger of Mydken as the fox 
is of Inari. There is a shrine to Inari, the Shinto god of the 
harvest of rice, and also one to Kishimojin, the Indian 
goddess Haritf, who was converted to Buddhism by Buddha 
from her previous life of eating children. Now she is 
regarded as the protectress of children, and represented as 
a beautiful woman carrying a child with a pomegranate in 
her hand. To her shrine come mothers who have lost their 
children and pray for the welfare of their dear ones in the 
other world. 

The Kyozo (revolving library) is very ancient and is a 
national treasure. The half life-size lions on the central 
washing trough are very charming,—lions instead of the 
usual conventional dragon, and one lion is standing with his 
back legs on the ground and his front feet resting on the 
trough while another lion is standing on the edge of the 
water basin. It is quite unique in design. 

Among the treasures of the temple are pictures of the 
Four Mandalas drawn by Nichiren, the one of Oshidori being 
noteworthy because it is decorated with a piece of cloth said 
to have been taken from a dress belonging to Ydkihi (Yang- 
kue Fei) the unfortunate, beautiful lady beloved by Emperor 
Genso of China. This brocade is embroidered with the 
figures of the oshidori, a species of duck noted for their 
beauty and their fidelity, for when one of a pair of mates 
dies, the remaining one remains faithful unto death. 

The garden back of the priests’ apartments is small but 
dainty in conception. 

Honkokuji may be called the Mother of the Nichiren 
temples. It is faithful to the spirit of Nichiren (Lotus of 
the Sun) who originally belonging to Tendai established his 
own sect. To him the idealised $&kyamuni of the Saddharma 
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Pundarika was most worthy of worship. Nichiren himself 
is considered to be an incarnation of Bosatsu JogyS, one of 
the first disciples of Sakyamuni. 

The sacred phrase, “Namu-Myoho-Renge-Kyo,” is on 
the lips of every devout member of the sect, carved on stones, 
written and painted on paper. It may be translated: 
“Adoration to the Sacred Scripture of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law.” Temple worshippers repeat the sacred 
phrase to the accompaniment of the drum. In fact, the 
Nichiren followers like noise and the peculiar rhythm with 
which they strike the drum is often deafening. 

Nichiren made the assertion: “If my benevolence is 
really great and far-reaching, the Holy Book of the Lotus of 
the Good Law will continue predominant for a million 
years.” Again he said, “Indian Buddhism came from the 
West to the East. Now Japanese Buddhism will go from 
the East to the West.” When he lay dying he recited: 
“My constant solicitude is how can all beings be led to the 
incomparable Way and ere long attain Buddhahood ? ’ ’ May 
not one of the ways be along the lines of his own teachings 
which we see symbolised here at Honkokuji? 

A visit to this temple or any one of the chief fanes of 
Nichiren Buddhism cannot fail to make an impression as to 
the powerful personality and character and spirituality of 
the great Buddhist Nichiren. 
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XI. Honnoji 

The Nichiren temple of Honnoji is situated in the heart 
of the city of Kyoto. It is just off one of the busy streets, 
yet when the visitor enters the temple yard he at once 
becomes aware of a spirit of calm which descends upon him 
as he views the quiet temple roofs, around which the doves 
are circling. 

HonnSji was founded by Nichiren in 1416. The temple 
is famous as the scene of the assassination of Oda Nobunaga 
by Akechi Mitsuhide and his tomb is to be seen here. The 
temple has suffered much from fire in the past and the 
present Hondo is new. The interior is very rich and beauti¬ 
ful, the gold predominating. Here is enshrined a life-sized 
statue of Nichiren which is only shown on the 12th and 13th 
of each month. Nobunaga’s memorial tablet(itat) is also 
enshrined here. On the altar are the statues of Sakyamuni 
Buddha and Tahoto Buddha revered in the Sadharma- 
Pundarika Sutra. 

In the treasure-house there are some interesting pictures 
and things connected with Nobunaga. Here is a halberd 
which was used by his wife Ano-no-tsubone when she was 
trying to protect her husband. 

Nobunaga defended himself valiantly when the enemy 
caught him at Honnoji. When severely wounded and re¬ 
cognising that his cause was helpless, he set fire to the temple 
and committed suicide, his young son perishing with him. 
But thirteen days later Mitsuhide’s own severed head was 
exposed in front of Honnoji gate where Nobunaga had met 
his end. 

In the treasure-house are also some interesting pictures 
of Arhats by Chadensu and some black-and-whites by Kano 
Motonobu and a Mandala drawing by Nichiren himself. 
This is called the Daimoku Mandala and depicts the sacred 
phrase of the Nichiren sect, “Namu Myoho Renge Ivyo.” 
The writing is mounted on a special kind of damask silk 
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with a vine pattern, and brocade with this pattern is now 
sold with the name of Hannoji-gire. There are a number 
of articles preserved here which will interest the student of 
Japanese history. Among these is an exquisite screen of 
mother of pearl representing the poem of Seki-heki (the 
Ked Cliff) celebrated by the Chinese poet Su Tung P‘o. 

On each side of it are two large incense-burners in the 
shape of kirins. The kirin (unicorn) is really a creature of 
the imagination and found in the oldest examples of Chinese 
art. It is said to be composed of the essence of the five 
elements. It is represented with the body, legs, and cloven 
hoofs of a deer, and the head and breast of a dragon. It 
emits flames from its tail and joints and on its forehead is 
a horn while its body has scales like a fish. Like the Hod 
(phoenix) it appears only when great events occur and is 
symbolic of gentleness and virtue. These kirins belonged to 
the Emperor Hui-tsung of Sung who himself was a painter 
and art lover. These kirin, looking much like dogs, are 
marvels of power and vitality. 

Among the tombs at the back of the temple besides the 
imposing one of Nobunaga’s are those of Nichiryu and 
Nichiren, in the latter case probably only a memorial tomb 
or perhaps erected over a part of his ashes or bones since 
his real sepulchre is at Ikegami near Tokyo. 

Near these tombs are those of the painters Uragami 
Shunkin and Uragami Gyokudo. 

Uragami Gyokudo was born in 1745 and his family 
adhered to the Daimyo of Okayama. Uragami was the 
family name. It is interesting to note how he took his brush 
name of Gyokudo. He loved the koto instrument very much 
and spent much time playing upon it. He came into posses¬ 
sion of a koto of seven strings which had belonged to Ko 
Gensho a Chinese. This koto was called Gyokudo-sei-\n (the 
dear rhythm of the jade hall) and so beloved by the painter 
that he carried it everywhere he went and took his name 
from it. 
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In 1794, Gyokudo started on a journey to the eastern 
provinces accompanied by his two sons and carrying with 
him his beloved instrument. Later he settled at Kyoto 
because he loved and appreciated the natural scenery of 
the city and its surroundings. Here he painted assiduously 
and played the koto for his amusement. No one was his 
teacher of painting, he painted entirely from his own artistic 
inspiration. Although he may be classed as a Bunjinga 
artist, his work is so individualistic, so versatile that he 
may be classed by himself. One of his characteristics is 
that in his brush-work he used horizontal lines in depicting 
trees and foliage as if done by pencil and this is most charac¬ 
teristic of him and gives his pictures a certain charm and 
air of modernity. 

Now a word about the Patriarchs of the Nichiren sect. 
Nichiren selected six of his disciples to follow him in the 
work of preserving and developing the sect. The first was 
Nissho born in 1221. He was a Tendai priest originally and 
studied at Enryakuji on Mt. Hiei, Toben as he was called 
then. Nissho had the same doubts which Kensho (Nichiren) 
had held before him,' for they both felt that the doctrines of 
Jikaku and Chisho were contrary in some parts to those of 
the founder Dengvo. Toben was therefore advised by his 
teacher to seek out Rensho who had left Mt. Hiei for Kama¬ 
kura. Toben decided to do so and joined Nichiren there 
and became his fervent disciple and faithful server. In fact 
he managed all the practical affairs so well that Nichiren 
was able to devote himself entirely to propaganda. After 
Nichiren’s death he compiled a collection of Nichiren *s 
literary work. Later his believers in Kamakura built a 
temple for him there where he died at an advanced age leav¬ 
ing the propagation of the Nichiren sect to Nichiryu. 

Nichizo was the nephew of Nichiro and was brought as 
the boy KichizSmaru to Nichiren by his father. He became 
a devoted disciple and later was known as Nichizo. When 
Nichiren was going into exile from the shore of Kamakura 
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in 1260, Nichizo hurried up to the boat and held by his 
naked feet the rope of the boat, pleading that he might 
be allowed to follow Nichiren into exile. But the guard 
struck him so severely that his right arm was broken. Nichi¬ 
ren comforted him and counselled him to be brave and to be 
a true believer in the Lotus Gospel and that he Nichiren 
would think of him everyday during his exile. After Nichi¬ 
ren’s departure, NichizS would stand on the seashore every 
evening to think of his beloved master and once finding a 
piece of wood drifting on the water he took it and carved a 
statue of Nichiren. 

After the disastrous attack at Komatsubara on the way 
to Kamakura when Nichiren was severely injured Nichiro 
nursed him faithfully in the cave where they both took 
refuge. It was Nichiro who took the document of pardon 
to Nichiren at Sado where he was exiled. In 1282 Nichiro 
met with the sad event of Nichiren’s death at Minobu. For 
one year he entered into quiet mourning for his master and 
then he returned to Kamakura in order to propagate his 
religion and in 1318 he settled at Ikegami near Tokyo where 
Nichiren's tomb is situated. He left many eminent disciples. 

Nichiko the Third Patriarch helped Nichiren in his 
literary work and became the founder of Daisekiji, and 
Nikko, the Fourth Patriarch, became Nichiren’s disciple 
when he was only thirteen years old and was constantly 
with him, visiting him during his exile at Sado and taking 
care of him at Minobu. He also wrote a number of im¬ 
portant books. He became the second abbot of Minobu. 

Nitcho the Fifth Patriarch worked for the sect at Hon- 
kokuji and elsewhere. 

Nichiji, the Sixth Patriarch, was noted in boyhood for 
his beauty and clever mind. At the age of fourteen he 
became a priest at Hieizan where he studied very hard. 
But he had grave doubts in regard to the Tendai teaching 
and was advised to consult Nichiren at Kamakura. He 
became Nichiren’s disciple. After Nichiren's death he com- 
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piled the work of The Questions and Answers in regard to 
the Hokke Kyo (Saddharma Pundarika). Thirteen years 
after Nichiren’s death, in 1294, he set out quite alone upon 
a journey of evangelisation. First he went to the Hokkaido, 
then through the coast country of Siberia to Manchuria and 
finally to Peking and other places in China and then onwards 
to India where he diligently preached his doctrine. He died 
and was buried in India. It is said that over his tomb was 
placed a tablet bearing in Tartar letters the words, “Namu 
My5h5 Rengekyo.” 

NichizS is not one of the patriarchs but he was a great 
worker for the sect especially in Kyoto. When Nichiren 
was dying although Nichiz5 was only a boy, he instructed 
him to carry on the work in Kyoto, and he faithfully obeyed 
even though he met with troubles and persecutions. He 
founded a number of temples in Kyoto, Myokenji being the 
largest and most important. 

Nichiryu was the founder of Honnoji as the head temple 
of the Kempon School of Nichiren Buddhism and he was a 
very influential priest of his time, the promoter of the Hon- 
kakuyuretsu doctrine. 


Seiren (Blue Lotus) 



NOTES 

The Second Conference of the Pan-Pacific Young Bud¬ 
dhists’ Association was held in Tokyo and continued at 
Kyoto, Osaka, and Mt. Koya, July 18-25, 1934. The first 
Pan-Pacific Young Buddhists’ Association Conference was 
held at Honolulu in 1930. It was agreed that considerable re¬ 
sults in education, thought, and social problems were attained 
there but even greater ones by the Second Conference. There 
was an attendance of over 1,00 Buddhists; delegates were 
present from fourteen nations of the Pacific, 300 from Japa¬ 
nese Buddhist organisations and 300 from foreign countries. 
The early meetings were held in Tokyo at the temple of the 
Nishi Hongwanji. There were many interesting lectures 
given beside receptions, social talks, and so on. Later the 
delegates came to central Japan. This writer had the pleas¬ 
ure of attending the meeting at the Great Hall on Mt. Koya 
where a sutra ceremony was performed. It was extremely 
interesting to see the delegates from different countries, 
Indians in their turbans, Indian and Burmese women in their 
graceful dresses and Japanese Americans from America and 
Hawaii. All seemed to be enjoying practically the ideals of 
Brotherhood. 

Some of the suggestions of various committees are as 
follows: The establishment of an international Buddhist 
University; the establishment of an international Buddhist 
Summer College; to honour those who have specially con¬ 
tributed to the cause of Buddhism; to restore Buddhagaya 
and other sacred places of Buddha; the translating of scrip¬ 
tures; the composition of Buddhist songs; exchange of lec¬ 
tures and professors between Buddhist Associations of dif¬ 
ferent countries; special training of young Buddhists to 
serve abroad; promotion of world peace; removal of racial 
prejudices; to further internationalism, etc. 

At the closing session the relic of a portion of the Bud¬ 
dha’s remains was presented by Mr Sri Nissanka of Ceylon. 
It is difficult to describe all the proceedings of the con¬ 
ference, but that the conference was most successful is 
unquestioned. That it was so enthusiastically held is another 
proof that Buddhism is a living force in religious Japan. 
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The 2500th anniversary of the birth of the Buddha was 
celebrated on December 8, 1934, at Tokyo in the presence 
of Prince Kaya and more than three hundred noted Japanese 
leaders, under the auspices of leading Japanese scholars of 
Buddhism. The meeting took place at the Imperial Hotel. 
Eight European and American scholars were honoured by 
the sponsors of the Institute formed to observe the anni¬ 
versary for their contributions to the study of Buddhism. 
Dr Tetsujiro Inoue is the president of the Institute. He 
said that a part of the celebration was to do honour to 
foreign scholars in Buddhism for what they have contributed 
to the study of this Oriental religion. They were awarded 
certificates and medals. 

Scholars receiving the awards are Dr Charles Rockwell 
Lanman of the United States; Mr Theodore Stcherbatsky 
of the Soviet; Dr Wilhelm Solf and Dr Wilhelm Geiger of 
Germany; Dr Louis de la Vall&e Poussin of Belgium; Mr 
Sylvain L6vi of France; and Mrs Caroline A. F. Rhys 
Davids and Dr Frederick William Thomas of Great Britain. 
The certificates for the awards were received by members of 
the various Embassies who represented the scholars. 

The ceremonies brought to a close one week of celebra¬ 
tion conducted under the auspices of the Institute. A num¬ 
ber of lecture meetings were held at which noted Buddhist 
scholars spoke. About forty scholars also submitted special 
papers in various fields of Buddhism which they studied, 
while the Institute distributed a large number of publiea- 
Profs. Kimura and Yamamoto, and Mr Brinkley. 


The International Buddhist Society was formed during 
1934. Its chief objects are:—the training of Buddhist stu¬ 
dents in writing English and in reading English Buddhist 
books, the propagation of Buddhist teachings in foreign 
countries through the use of the English language and the 
publication of pamphlets and periodicals in English. Besides 
this the publication in Japanese of articles written in foreign 
languages is to be undertaken. For the present are planned 
four pamphlets in English: the revival of The Young East j 1 
one collection of Buddhist essays with a bibliography of the 
1 One number of the Young East, appeared during the summer. 
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chief Japanese works which have appeared during the year; 
two or more Japanese translations of Buddhist works or 
articles which have been published in foreign journals. The 
training of ten students has already been started under the 
supervision of Mr Jack Brinkley. 

Dr Inoue of the Imperial University is the president. 
Among the councillors are Drs Takakusu, Anesaki, Kuroita, 
Wogihara, Mikami, Masaki, and others. Among them are 
included the editors of this magazine. The committee is 
composed of Mr Fujii whose generosity has largely made the 
formation of the Society possible, Dr Tacliibana, Dr Nagai, 
Profs Kiraura and Yamamoto, and Mr Brinkley. 


The Nippon Buddhist Research Association, which was 
established in 1928 with the object of promoting the study 
of Buddhism and its publication, held the seventh annual 
meeting on September the twenty-second and the twenty- 
third at the Eizan Gaku-in School at the foot of Mt. Hiei. 
Owing to the storm the previous day, September the twenty- 
first, which caused great damage to Kwansai district and 
interrupted traffic, the attendance w r as not so large but 
scholars presented the results of their serious study: 
“Method of Critical Study of Saint Nichiren’s Works,” 
Prof. Y. Azai of Rissho Daigaku; “On Kwangyd Mandala,” 
Prof. K. Ishiguro of Seizan Semmon Gakko; “Sudhana in 
the Avatamsaka Prof. H. Idzumi of Otani Daigaku; “The 
Principal Teachings of Eno (Hui-neng), the Sixth Patriarch 
of Zen,” Prof. K. Ito of Rinzai Daigaku; “Study of the Old 
Tendai Books Recovered in the Kanazawa Library,” Prof; R. 
Etani of Bukkyo Semmon Gakko; “View on the Bodhisattva 
Practice in the PrajUd-pdramita and that in the Avatam- 
saka” Prof. S. Suzuki of Tohoku Imperial University; 
“What is Muryogif ” Prof. W. Ogiwara of Taisho Daigaku; 
“On Mahdydnottara-tantra-Sdstra,” Prof. K. Tsukinowa of 
Riukoku Daigaku; “Position of Ch‘iu Chiu Cli'iieh in the 
History of Transmission of Buddhism,” Prof R. Hadani of 
Kyoto Imperial University; “Study of Dhyana in Primitive 
Buddhism,” Prof. K. Masunaga of Komazawa Daigagu; 
“The Jodo Doctrine in the Japanese Tendai in the Middle 
Ages,” Prof. K. Yamaguchi of Hieizan SenshQ-in. 
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The Buddhist Literature Exhibition (known as Daiz5-e), 
which has been opened annually since 1914 under the aus¬ 
pices of the Kyoto Buddhist College Federation for the 
purpose of showing the valuable books belonging to temples, 
libraries, and private persons, had for 1934 the twentieth 
exhibition from September the twenty-second to the twenty- 
third, at the Eizan library, and the lecture-hall of the Eizan 
Senshu Gaku-in and Emman-in Temple, where many old 
manuscripts and old editions belonging to the Eizan Library, 
Saikydji, Emman-in, and Homyoin, and many private per¬ 
sons were shown. 


In the death of the Rev Genyu Yamashita, the Abbot of 
Chion-in (the headquarters of the Jodo Sect), which took 
place on April 11, 1934, we have lost the oldest and the most 
beloved of all the Japanese Buddhists. 

Born on August 28, 1832, in the province of Owari, 
Abbot Yamashita became a priest at nine years of age and 
studied Buddhism for many years under various scholars of 
that time. After four years' service as teacher in the Jodo 
School, Yamaguchi, he was appointed in 1874 to preside over 
Banzui-in temple, Tokyo. A few years later he was invited 
to take charge of Enjdji temple, Owari, where he led a life 
devoted to the Nembutsu practice, exerting a great influence 
in the neighbourhood. 

In 1887 he was elected as the abbot of Hyakumanben 
Chionji, Kyoto, from which he retired afterwards to a temple 
in Kitano, Kyoto, intending to live the secluded life of a 
Nembutsu follower. His virtuous life, however, did not 
keep him long in retirement. In 1897, he was elected as 
the abbot of Zojdji, Tokyo, and in 1903, as the abbot of 
Chion-in, Kyoto, the post which he held through the rest 
of his life. 

As a religious man, he was not so much a scholar in 
Buddhism as a faithful believer in Amida. Taking pattern 
by Kwantsd, a famous modern Nembutsu follower, he led a 
life of Nembutsu practice and often held special meetings 
to promote it. According to the true spirit of Honen, he 
preached that we should all recite the Nembutsu regardless 
of our natural endowments or capacities, for this is the way 
leading to a rebirth in the Pure land. 
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During his abbacy in Chion-in, he rebuilt and repaired 
temples, promoted education, and encouraged social activi¬ 
ties. The present prosperity ‘of the Jodo Sect owes him 
very much to him. 

All the Japanese Buddhists, especially those who belong 
to the Jodo Sect, expressed profound regret on being in¬ 
formed of the death of Abbot Yamasliita which took place 
when he was one hundred and two years old. From the 
instant he died in an inner room of Chion-in temple amidst 
the ringing of bells and voices of Nembutsu the continuous 
practice of Nembutsu for forty-eight days and nights began 
in all the temples belonging to Chion-in. His funeral rites 
were held on May 4 on a grand scale with attendants of more 
than fifteen thousand, representing all parts of the Buddhist 
world. 


It may be of interest to our readers to learn of the statis¬ 
tics concerning Buddhist denominations, priests, and fol¬ 


lowers in Japan. 


Sects: (A) 

Tendai . 4,515 

Shingon.11,758 

Ritsu . 23 

Jodo. 8,213 

Rinzai . 6,075 

S5t5 .14,506 

Ubaku 2 . 492 

Shin.19,666 

Nichiren . 5,093 

Ji . 496 

Yudzu-nembutsu.. 353 

HossS . 44 

Kegon . 32 


Grand Total.71,266 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 1 

249 

3,588 

2,069,019 

3,659 

10,951 

8,042,982 

48 

23 

34,047 

370 

6,461 

3,999,578 

154 

4,511 

2,300,509 

350 

11,916 

6,879,516 

111,312 

7 

354 

2,518 

15,941 

12,984,370 

1,156 

4,083 

3,226,112 

4 

342 

322,369 

4 

225 

133,222 

24 

13 

14,248 

6 

17 

22,819 

8,549 

58,425 40,106,056 
(For the year 1931) 


1 (A) = Temples, (B)=Preaching Stations, (C)=Priest8 and Teachers, 
(D) =Fol]owers. 

2 Obaku, Soto, and Rinzai all belong to one Zen sect. 
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Of the recent publications on Buddhism, important ones 
are Prof. Inadzu’s Study in Ndgarjuna’s View of Sunyatd, 
which contains (1) “Problem of Existence and Thing-in- 
Itself in the Stinyati Theory,” (2) “To Practice from Exist¬ 
ence,” (3) “Problem of Thing and Form in the Sunyata 
Theory,” (4) “On Dharma,” and (5) “Conversion and 
Experience of Salvation”; Prof. K. Fuse’s The Making of 
the Saddharmapundarikasutra in which the author traces 
back to the proto-type of the sutra and divides four periods 
of its development; Prof. S. Suzuki’s Study in the Primitive 
Kegon Philosophy which treats of the thoughts of the early 
Kegon Sect in China; Prof. H. Ui’s Practice of Mind-Only in 
which are collected “Ethical Thought in Buddhism” and 
many other essays; Prof. G.Honda’s The Inner and the Outer 
Form of Buddhist Scriptures which is also the collection of 
the author’s essays. 

Prof. Daiei Kaneko, who is the author pf Outline of Bud¬ 
dhism, The World Beyond, The Concept of the Pure Land, 
and many other books on Buddhism, is now the author of 
Various Problems in Buddhism. . 

In this book, he takes the subjective method of studying 
Buddhism according to his own spiritual needs in order that 
he may thereby realise better the Way he should walk. The 
book consists of five parts. The first part, “On the History 
of Buddhist Doctrine,” expresses the author’s view toward 
Buddhism in general, referring to the method of its study. 
In the second part, “Wisdom,” he treats of Buddhist 
Wisdom which differs from ordinary knowledge, and ex¬ 
plains that the former is rather an unselfish sympathy. In 
the third part, “View of the Universe,” he clarifies the 
meaning of causation, expounding that this life is the result 
of Karma. Whatever criticism scholars may give, the author 
contends, he cannot give up this idea, for it is the basis of 
Buddhist doctrine. In the fourth part, “Klesa (evil pas¬ 
sions),” the author claims that Buddhism rests upon the 
insight into our present state as it is. The fifth part, 
“ Samantabhadra Discipline,” expresses the ideal practice in 
Buddhism. The author concludes with these words: “It 
is only through the way of listening to the Dharma that 
Sudhana became equal to Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. This 
way of listening to the Dharma made his equal to Buddha. 
What a profound significance it has!” 
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Besides these works, there are some publications of 
Sanskrit texts in Roman letters: Prof. Wogiwara and Tsuchi- 
da’s The Revised Saddharmapuixdarika ; Prof. S. Yama¬ 
guchi’s Madhyantavibhangatxka by Sthiramati. The original 
MS of the latter was recovered in Nepal by Prof. Silvain 
L6vi, but as this MS was not preserved in its complete form, 
Prof. Yamaguchi compared it with its Tibetan version and 
restored it as a complete text. It is published with the 
preface by Prof. Silvain L6vi. The late Prof. Gessho Sasaki’s 
Mahaydna-samparigraha-tsdstra, a comparative text of four 
Chinese versions, was published also recently with the 
Tibetan version by Prof. S. S. Yamaguchi. 

Zen Essays, First Series, being now out of print will be 
temporarily taken by the recently published Introduction to 
Zen Buddhism. It contains practically the same material as 
in Zen Essays, I, somewhat condensed and without the Cow- 
IIerding Pictures. The price of the book is ¥ 3.50 plus 
postage, and it may be ordered from The Eastern Buddhist 
Society. 

The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk was published 
during the summer, 1934. It is fully illustrated by Rev 
Zenchu Sato from original paintings and both text and 
pictures show the life of the Zen monk from his entrance 
into temple life throughout his study. The price of the book 
is ¥5 plus postage and may be ordered from The Eastern 
Buddhist Society. 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Publications of The Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, India: 

Annie Besant, President of the Theosophical Society, 
and the Changing World, by Bhagavan Das. 

The Third Object of the Theosophical Society, by C. W. 
Leadbeater, Adyar Pamphlet No. 184. 

Life as Ceremonial, by M. Besant-Scott, Adyar Pamphlet 
No. 185. 

Dr Besant as a Comrade and a Leader, by Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Adyar Pamphlet No. 186. 

Our Elder Brethren: The Great Ones in the World’s 
Service, edited by Annie Besant, D. L., President of 
the Theosophical Society, 1907-1933. 

The first of these is a booklet of 84 pages and is devoted 
to the appreciation of the work of the late president of the 
Theosophical Society, Dr Annie Besant. It traces this work 
of hers in its different forms and believes that the keynote 
of her life lay in the fact that she not only spread precious 
spiritual knowledge for the inner betterment of men, but 
also gave strenuous action for their outer betterment. As 
she believed herself to be a humble servant and missioner 
of the Spiritual Hierarchy which guides the evolution of 
humanity she was ever active in promoting the welfare of 
men whether in her work as president of the Theosophical 
Society, in her political work for Home Rule for India, or 
in the educational work of establishing colleges and schools. 
Theosophy was the guiding star of her life and the scatter¬ 
ing of its seed was close to her heart and much of her energy 
was devoted to this by the writing of hundreds of books 
and pamphlets and the giving of her thousands of lectures. 
She had many devoted followers all over the world and 
when she passed away in September 1933 she was sincerely 
mourned by thousands of persons in India, in Europe, in 
the Americas. She was a great leader, possessed of wonder¬ 
ful eloquence, high aspiration, generous in nature and with 
a magnetic personality which attracted to her and kept 
attached to her friends and adherents. When she died, the 
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world lost a great spiritual force. Sir Ranaswami Aiyar 
considers her as comrade and leader for India and reviews 
her work in politics, in journalism, and in education. 

Life as Ceremonial by M. Besant Scott was a lecture 
delivered at the European Federation of the Theosophical 
Society held at Vienna, July 1923. The author considers 
that life itself is ceremonial in which the liver endeavours 
to carry out the great plan of the Great Hierarchy. The 
author believes that certain ceremonial forms in life and 
religion are helpful and writes specially of Masonry and its 
advantages to the aspiring Soul. 

The Third Object of the Theosophical Society by C. W. 
Leadbeater takes problems connected with the third object 
which is to investigate the powers latent in man and he 
advises the development of one's own powers and to be active 
not passive in practising them and developing them. 

Communalism and Its Cure by Theosophy by Bhagavan 
Das is centered upon the thesis that Spiritual Wholeness, 
Health, is the only sure basis of all Material Welfare, 
Wealth. lie urges that Moslems and Hindus should drop 
denominational and communal names and character and 
become simply and surely religious, scientific, rational and 
national. Separateness is disastrous, synthesis is needed 
and Humanist Patriotism under the influence of universal 
religion is the remedy for all troubles in India and else¬ 
where. There should be a spiritual league of all religions 
as complement of the League of All Nations. The author 
believes that the Theosophical Society and other associa¬ 
tions with similar objects can make valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the work of applying theoretical, philosophical, and 
psychological principles of scientific religion to human 
affairs. The material welfare of all depends upon the right 
performance of individual duties and several duties which 
should bring about a true Universal Brotherhood. 

Our Elder Brethren: The Great Ones in the World's 
Service, edited by Annie Besant, D. L., President of the 
Theosophical Society, 1907-1933. It is stated that this book 
is an attempt to convey in words a” faint reflection of the 
beauty and splendor of the Great Servants of the World. 
Every religion has a founder, the World Teacher, and he 
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has around him his immediate pupils called by different 
names in different religions, rishis, disciples, apostles, saints, 
Bodhisattvas, and so on, and recognised as teachers and 
organisers of the religion of which the foundations were 
laid by their head. This contributes to the Hierarchy of 
Masters. The members of the Hierarchy who are treated 
of in this book are Shri Shankaracharya, the Lord Buddha, 
the Great Sage of Hinduism; Tehuti; Zarathustra; Orpheus; 
the Supreme Singer; Shri Krishna the Bodhisattva or the 
Christ; the Lord Vaivasvata Manu; the Rishi Agastya; 
Pythagoras; a Future World-Teacher; Confucius; the Lord 
Muhammad; the Lord Chaitanya; the Noble Army of Mar¬ 
tyrs; Giordano Bruno; Guru Nanak; Asolca, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India. 

In an Appendix further considered are Jesus, Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana, Shri Ramanuja, and the Master Rakoczi. 
It is an interesting and suggestive exposition of the lives 
of these great teachers. 


Magazines received in exchange for the Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist: Buddhism in England, London; The Maha-Bodhi, 
Calcutta; The Aryan Path, Bombay; Message of the East, 
Boston; Vedanta Darpana, New York; Vedanta Kesari, 
India; Shrine of Wisdom, London; Mythic Magazine, India; 
Theosophical Quarterly, New York; Bulletin of Oriental 
Studies, London; Bulletin of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, India; Journal of Religion, Chicago, Ill., 
U.S.A.; The Epoch, Ilfracombe, England; Le Lotus Bleu, 
Paris; The Liberal Catholic, London; The Theosophical 
Messenger, Wheaton, Ill., U.S.A.; The Kalpaka, India, 
Calamus, Dublin, Ireland; Indian Historical Quarterly, Cal¬ 
cutta, India; II Progresso Religioso, Rome; Litterae Orien¬ 
tates, Leipzig; Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik ; 
Journal Asiatique, Paris; Journal of Urusvati, Himalayan 
Research Institute, Urusvati, Punjab ; Wiener Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik Veroffentlichungen des 
Institutes fur Volkerkunde an der Universitdt Wien, Vienna; 
Yoga, edited by Shri Yogendra Yoga Institute, Bombay, 
India; L’Asie Nouvelle, Saigon. 
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Art. I. The name of the Society shall be The Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist Society. 

Art. II. The objects of the Society shall be to study Bud¬ 
dhism, to publish the results of such study, as well as 
to propagate the true spirit of Buddhism. 

Art. III. The Society shall, in order to carry out its objects, 
undertake the following works: 

(1) Translation into Japanese of the original texts of 
Buddhism; 

(2) Translation into European languages of Buddhist 
texts; publication of studies in the Buddhist doctrines in 
Japanese or in any one of the European languages; 

(3) Publication of a inagnziue in English aimiug at 
the propagation of Buddhism and also giving informa¬ 
tion as regards the literary activities of Buddhist scholars 
in Japan. 

Art. IV. The Society shall consist of (1) such members as 
are in full sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
(2) such as actively engage themselves in its work. 

Members shall be elected by the Council, and every 
application for membership must be endorsed by two 
members of the Society. 

Annual dues for membex-s shall be ten yen. 

Art. V. All expenses needed for carrying out the objects of 
the Society shall be met by the members’ dues and by 
general voluntary contributions. 

Art. VI. The office of the Society shall be in Kyoto. 


Persons interested in., the objects of this Society arc in¬ 
vited to join. 

The Eastern Buddhist is free to members of the Society. 
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